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THE REVIVAL OF AUTHORITY. 


In politics, if we put aside the phrases of party and traditional cant, 
but two real principles exist: personal Authority, and popular Will. 
Pessimists are for ever exclaiming, that the day of the former is past. 
They tell us that each year undermines the bases of authority, and 
the future has in store but a dead level of democracy. If this were 
true it would be serious indeed ; ‘for society without authority would 
be an incoherent crowd. But happily it is not true. Spurious and 
baneful forms of authority may be dissolving ; but Authority in its 
true sense is indestructible. It is to this day as full of life, and like 
to live as long, as the principle of popular will. For ages the two 
have waged eternal war; yet neither can destroy the other, and 
utterly overcome it. The good sense of the larger, or at least of 
the stronger, part of mankind will suffer neither to oust the other 
altogether, We insist on establishing between them a rough and 
precarious modus vivendi. We feel each principle to be too precious 
to be finally discarded; and yet to be too dangerous to be frankly 
embraced. Each principle makes a claim that it seems impossible to 
resist; and yet to yield it seems to threaten unlimited catastrophes. 
If we express these principles in regular formule, the first might be 
stated thus:—Government is the exclusive function of special 
capacity ; the second might be stated thus :—All Government must 
emanate from the collective will of the nation. 

Into one or other of these two, all theories of Government, 
absolutist and constitutional, aristocratic and democratic, with all 
their subdivisions and shades, may be ultimately resolved. For 
every party must have a principle of some kind at bottom. Mere 
interest is too shifting a base for any combination of men more 
important than a band of thieves. Some social faith, some reason- 
able conviction there must be at the root of every political body. 
Now a little analysis will always show that every party is animated 
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by one or other of the maxims—the only good Government is that 
of the best men; or else by this other maxim—the only just 
Government is that of the national will. One or other of these 
doctrines directs every party; yet no party equally professes both. 
Amongst ourselves both principles exert immense influence in 
turn; yet never jointly. And neither of them alone can obtain 
full confidence. So inadequate does each doctrine appear apart 
from the other, that the great parties seem half ashamed of their 
own creed. Their main efforts are employed in attacking the 
counter principle instead of vaunting their own. Thus our high 
Tories appeal not to the doctrines of authority, but to the ballot-box 
and the hustings. They tell us that their mission is to stem 
democracy, not that it is to found Authority. And their method of 
stemming democracy is to work it themselves. The Liberals 
advocate the suffrage rather as the avenue for true merit, than as a 
pure democratic end. They labour to counteract the power of birth 
and wealth, and are only happy if they can handicap personal 
ascendancy. But they avoid committing themselves to the theory 
quod vult populus vult Deus. No party then preaches its own creed 
in a fervent way as if it believed it. The very few on either side 
who have the courage of their opinions speak with the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness. Our greatest living Genius has indeed 
preached one of these doctrines for forty years,—the Gospel 
that Power is the birthright of the Able man, and he has preached 
it to the winds. The counter Gospel, that nothing is good but what 
has been voted, is preached only by furious sectaries, who are useful 
chiefly as the Helot after dinner was useful to young Spartans. 

After all, are these two principles finally ‘irreconcilable? Are 
politicians really condemned to an insoluble dilemma, much as meta- 
physicians are pinned between the horns of Free-will and Necessity ? 
We venture to think not. We believe that the principle of personal 
Authority as well as that of Public Opinion has in it an indefeasible 
truth, and that both are capable of strict harmony. What if these rival 
doctrines be but the complementary parts of a single principle? 
That is, systematic Government by the best men may prove to be 
the true expression of the popular will. The type of the Republic 
is the effective union of both, as it is only in the republic that they 
can finally be united. The political problem of our age, in a word, 


is to found Authority without oppression upon a Public Opinion 
without Democracy. 


1: 


Let us take each of these great principles in detail: and separate 
its central imperishable truth from that which constitutes its danger. 
The principle that power to be well exercised requires special 
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capacity is not only a truth, but atruism. Every thing that man 
does or makes, is done better by some men than by others, can hardly 
be done at all by some men, is done supremely well by some very 
few. The more difficult and complex each work, the more numerous 
the relations it involves, the more special is the capacity it demands. 
And of all things that men do the most difficult is the co-ordinat- 
ing all the various things that each does, so as to make the individual 
forces wo-  together—which is the task of Government. The 
Philosopher might well call it the master art. Its importance 
follows from the simplest analysis of Government and of Society. 
What, in fact, is Government, and what is Society? Society, it is 
obvious, is the combination of many special activities into a common 
life. An aggregation of individuals or families cach doing the same 
thing separately, and doing nothing in common, is not truly a 
Society, but a crowd. The more completely specialised the individual 
functions, and the more general the common life, the higher becomes 
the grade of the Society. And Government is nothing but the 
general function which gives unity to the special functions. It 
makes little difference if we listen to those who reduce Government 
to its simplest form, and make it consist mainly in non-intervention. 
“or this is only possible when Society has reached the highest forms 
of differentiation. In complex human relations it often requires more 
skill to fix the limit of abstention than the mode of intervention. The 
minimum of Government in a highly organized Society involves a 
far harder task than the maximum of Government in a simple 
Society. In every Government there are the constable and the 
magistrate, the soldier and the tax-gatherer, and there should be 
something of the wdile. And these personages amongst them in 
practice involve very much. Wisely to determine and control the func- 
tions even of these primitive functionaries requires a true estimate of 
every special activity in the Society, and their just co-ordination. 
Indeed, in complex communities where Government is almost nega- 
tive, the skill it requires is not much less than where it is most 
active. And thus whether we mean by Government a highly 
centralized autocracy, or the mere guardian of public safety, its 
functions are the most important of all others in the Society ; they 
are at once the most specialised by their concentration and the most 
general by their comprehension. Government is thus in its nature 
bound up with: real, not artificial, superiority. Capability is its key- 
note ; and Personal Merit is its essence. 

It would be useless to insist further on what no one seriously 
denies. That good Government is a work to task the highest 
powers, that the highest faculty for the task is found in the rarest 
_ natures, as a principle is a mere commonplace. It is assumed in 
every political discussion or movement. History would indeed be 
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an old almanac, were it not so. What would be the meaning of 
great men, were it otherwise? Was it a mere mistake to have 
thought nations wisely governed in a crisis? Would any 
other man have done as well? And are political genius and 
force of character but false lights thrown accidentally on a chance 
citizen? Alfred, Cromwell, and Washington then owed much to 
their age, but their age owed nothing tothem? May we trust, as 
the king said of Percy, that we have five hundred as good as they ? 
It is not so, and no reasonable being in his heart thinks it is. 

But if no one denies the principle that the faculty for Government 
is a rare gift, it is singular that we never hear it proclaimed. On 
the contrary, the commonplaces of Parliament and journalism all 
assume the reverse. Statesmen and publicists eternally repeat the 
very opposite doctrine. Every argument they use assumes that it 
is for the majority to determine not only what the Government shall 
be, but what it shall do. Legislation and administration are said to 
flow from the national will; and parliaments and ministries have 
only to find out what it is, and to do what it directs them. Tories 
use precisely the same language as radicals ; only they contend that 
the majority is for them. The final argument in the House of 
Commons is that a measure is “uncalled for.” The one side 
insists that the people desire it; the other side insists that they 
do not. Ministers ask with indignation how many petitions 
there are for the Bill, or assert with triumph that the public 
voice has now declared itself. The golden doctrine is to “leave 
people to manage their own affairs.” In all this there is a great 
deal of running after the great men, but then the great man is he 
who can best follow the majority. The great minister is he who 
obeys the voice of the people. Parliament is to be the sovereign 
power, and Parliament is, or ought to be, ‘‘ the exact mirror of the 
nation.” Thus the grand constitutional ideal is attained. ‘The 
nation governs itself,” and victorious “self-government ” is ever 
about to bring in the golden age. From top to bottom of our pub- 
lic life, whatever the practice may be, the profession is nothing but 
pure Democracy. And the very authors of all this will ery out, that 
the principle of Authority is going to the dogs. 

How can the principle of Authority flourish if those in authority 
seem eagerly to disclaim its very existence? Throughout all this, 
theres never a word of the counter principle, that good Government 
is the most difficult of tasks, and therefore possible only to special 
capacities. That Government simply means leadership, the direction 
of the inferior by the superior, and that good Government can be 
obtained from none but the few supremely fit, appears to be a notion 
as obsolete as divine right. The convenient sophism that the people 
are not to govern directly, but through representatives, that they 
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are not to be ministers, but only to choose ministers, that they are 
not to carry out measures, but merely to dictate them, and to initiate 
them, does not come to much. They who dictate the Government, 
govern; and they who are to originate all acts of authority, do not 
much differ from being its masters. 

This is nothing but the theory—the avowed profession. Nothing 
can be farther from the real meaning or the actual practice. All 
the commonplaces as to the suffrage being a trust, that it ought not 
to be degraded, that power should be entrusted only to those who 
have a stake in the country, the appeals against copying American 
institutions, the appeals to reserve office for social standing or emi- 
nence—-and these hackneyed phrases cover often the most honest 
and even passionate convictions—all rest on the principle that some 
men are fitter to govern than others. The whole of the Conservative 
enthusiasm, and more than half the Liberal caution, is based on the 
profound conviction, common to both, that whatever their professions 
may require, in practice it would be madness to abandon Government to 
the hands of numbers. Well, why is it never said? There is not a 
debate in Parliament, and scarcely an article in a journal, which this 
conviction does not underlie, And perhaps, except a small and 
detested section, there is not a single party in the State which is 
honestly ready to apply in reality the doctrine which is the logical 
issue of all the avowed doctrines—that power must emanate from 
the will of the people. It is the sole doctrine which they preach ; 
but it is one which none will practise—and with very good reason. 
This “ unveracity,” as the poet calls it, constitutes a fatal weakness, 
which afflicts all parties at once. They all, Tories and Liberals, 
repeat a set of Democratic principles which no one of them really 
means. They disavow the existence of Authority as a principle, and 
then they cry out, what has become of Authority ? The very Ishmael 
of Toryism himself, an oligarchic firebrand, as reckless as a 
“Rural” at Versailles, dares not assert that power is his birthright, 
but talks only gloomily of dying in the last ditch (Quarterly Review, 
October, 1872). The legitimate heads of the Tory world, as we all 
know, have rescued our “ancient institutions” by means of house- 
hold suffrage, the “‘ residuum,” and the “ illiterate” voter. 

They dare not, in common decency, put forward the principle 
which is doubtless their secret faith. Toryism really means, if it 
means anything, that the incapable should leave Government to the © 
capable ; and our modern Tories do not venture to say that they are 
specially capable. To be of a good family, that is to say, to be the 
great grandson of Squire Western, or even the remote descendant of 
Justice Shallow, could hardly be pretended in our day as a qualifica- 
tion for Secretary of State. A governing class ought, at least, to 
believe that they are specially fit to govern, as our civil and military 
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staff in India do, and even as the Prussian Junker does. But the 
notion that nature had specially designed them to govern would be 
too whimsical to be seriously accepted by our Conservatives at home, 
who prefer to rely on the complacent fiction that the people wish 
them to govern. Thus it comes that they who profess the principle 
of Authority give us not the principle of Authority, buta travestie of 
it. They leave out the whole sap and life of it—its kernel of truth, 
which is personal capacity ; and they are forced to do so for the 
excellent reason that it is the special truth which most conclusively 
disposes of them. 

If Government or authority means anything, it is something 
supremely difficult ; and unless it is to be an intolerable evil, it must 
imply capacity other than capacity to do nothing. It is a mere 
delusion, therefore, to look on our actual Conservatives as in any 
just sense representing the principle of authority. In any rational 
sense of the word Authority, that is as implying personal capacity, 
they no more represent the principle than do the wildest Democrats. 
In the feudal system, the very essence of which was the responsibility 
of man to man, and the corporate character of all Government as well 
as of all education, we know that birth, rank, and status generally, 
were rough and often very valuable tests of capacity. The heir of a 
baron, the next in succession in a close order or corporation, were 
often the only persons who were personally fit to succeed to a vacant 
public function. And in a formal hierarchy of society, Authority, 
personal capacity, and hereditary rank, naturally and often rightly 
get mixed up as interchangeable terms, But in a society where the 
hierarchies have been finally dissolved, which has grown homogeneous 
through the spread of education and public opinion, hereditary rank, 
wealth, and status are felt to be very widely severed from any poli- 
tical aptitude. They mean totally different things from capacity, 
and often the opposite of it. And thus, if they pretend still to 
represent Authority, they associate it with personal incapacity, which 
justly discredits it. It is most unlucky, and not very just, but some- 
how social rank has got to imply a certain want of special aptitude. 
Hence our Conservatives represent the principle of rank, but they 
certainly do not represent the principle of capacity. On the contrary, 
they are the antagonists of mere personal merit, “its cold shade,” 
its hereditary incubus. And inasmuch as the principle of capacity 
is the only solid foundation on which any principle of Authority 
can be based in grown-up nations, they who look coldly on merit are 
the traitors to the principle of Authority, and not its champions. 

The ascendancy of individual force of intellect is the only living 
form of authority ; and this is a Republican principle. Indeed, it is 
the key-note of the Republican faith, and its true ideal. The 
passage from the hereditary form of Authority to the personal is 
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often a troubled one, and is thrust out of its course by many a 
democratic outburst. But Democracy is only the revolutionary nega- 
tion of false forms of Authority, and from the nature of human 
instincts represents no permanent phase. When obsolete and 
oppressive forms of authority have been sufficiently shattered, and 
artificial inequalities and antagonisms have been fused in a universal 
public feeling, the tendency of the Republican spirit to trust the 
common weal to the best available guidance will become irresistible. 
Then the instinct which calls on each citizen to devote his powers to 
the general good, must force the citizens of the highest powers to 
fill the most responsible duty. 

It is unjust to charge upon the people the actual degradation of 
the principle of Authority. On the contrary, it is they who invoke 
its name, and affect to represent its mission, who are really the 
authors of its humiliation. The principle of Authority, as we have 
seen, has now no meaning or root, except as it means the ascendancy 
of personal merit. All other forms of Authority have now become 
but mockeries or caricatures of it. And they who are charged with 
upholding Authority are every day trampling under foot that w’=ch 
is its sole life—capacity. They do not exhibit capacity themselves, 
they do not honour it in others, nor do they speak in its name. 
Every interested appointment to office, every official blunder, every 
homage to rank and wealth, is a fresh stab to the principle of 
Authority, a fresh obstacle to its rise. The exhibition of gilded 
incapacity in responsible duties chokes within the people the just 
reverence for merit, and drives us on the path of Democracy with a 
power greater than that of a hundred stump agitators. The real 
enemies of Authority are not the harmless wearers of caps of liberty, 
but they who scramble for its insignia that they may fill their own 
pockets and air their own vanity. 

The only way in which the principle of Authority can be restored, 
is by public leaders themselves showing a truer sense of it, and a 
higher faith in it. Let those who feel they have the power within 
them to lead come forth; show us what they can do, and tell us 
what they mean by legitimate Authority. It is shameful in them 
todo nothing but abuse the people who are crying out for something 
they can trust and hope in. What image of Authority is it that 
the Conservatives hold up to the people, what future do they offer 
them, what man do they show them as leader? Nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing. For Authority, they offer them police, justices—in 
the background bayonets; for a future—‘“as you are;” for a leader 
— Us!” They officially proclaim as a programme—the mere 
status quo—they will offer nothing, do nothing, propose nothing ; 
they have but one creed—keep things as they are—(they having 
got all that they want, and wishing to keep it). As an idea 
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they represent nothing but Organized Selfishness. Their organ has ~ 
lately put out a striking manifesto (Quarterly Review, Oct., 1872)), 
in which, with many a snarl at Mr. Mill, Mr. Gladstone, and one or 
two persons who are thought to wish things better, it was proved 
that everything was as right as ragamuffins like the British nation 
have any reason to expect, and that there was but one course left for 
a gentleman, ‘ to stick to it like grim death.’ The same advice has 
been given in some recent vigorous speeches by a Tory of mark and 
capacity—Lord Salisbury. What type of Authority has he to offer 
us? Heis quite angry at any Conservative proposing anything— 
the great thing is to hold on; to get hold of power, and to use it to 
keep anything from being done. He sits down in a dogged obstructive- 
ness that would do credit to the Pope himself. Anathema, maranatha 
to all change is all we get from this Non Possumus of the Peerage. 
Turn to the Aristides of the party, that immensely sensible, just, and 
moderate man, Lord Derby. Now, he has studied the social question, 
the political question, every question, in fact, and “-ism,” in the 
“ British Encyclopedia.” He sees that many things are wrong, won’t 
last, can’t last—indeed, he doubts if anything is altogether right, 
but, for the life of him he cannot see any way in which they would 
not be made worse. He is a practical man himself—in short, he is 
the Industrious Apprentice of the House of Lords. You can all 
see what he has done for himself, by strict morality, honesty, and 
attention to business, he is what he is, with £100,000 a year, and a 
prospective ruler of the British Empire. All he can say is, have no 
false hopes, don’t try experiments, don’t be enthusiastic. Leave 
well alone—indeed, you had better leave ill alone, or you may make 
it worse. Keep your hands from picking and stealing, give no 
credit, and ask none, be virtuous and all that, and, above all, be 
industrious. Grand schemes are all stuff; Government can’t help 
you; if we put you straight you would go wrong to-morrow. It is 
true you are packed like herrings in a barrel; but what then? If 
you get your neighbour’s tail out of your eyeball, or from under 
your gill, there are two more tails ready to stick into you. You had 
better lie still; wriggling will only hurt you worse; be content with 
that state (of the herring-barrel) in which it has pleased Ged to 
pack you. The Church is rather a humbug, but you had better 
make the best of it; the House of Lords are not well-informed, but 
they mean well; the Conservative party have not studied political 
economy, but they will make rather less of a mess of it than the 
Liberals will. I don’t want you. I can’t domuch for you. And I 
know no one who can. 

The Prospero of the Conservatives, as we all know, has other and 
magical resources. The Calibans of the country party may grumble ; 
but they dohis bidding. He hasto play hisown Ariel for want of an 
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airy sprite. But he is quite equal to it all. He waves his wand, 
and behold, the Conservative working man! Democratic suffrage a 
Tory measure! Similia similibus curantur ; the power of numbers 
can only be cured by giving votes to twice as many as have got 
them! Are you afraid of Americanising our institutions? Well, 
then, extend the suffrage, and have the Ballot! Are you afraid of 
a disease in the body politic? There is but one remedy—administer 
it yourself. Vaccination is the political nostrum. If you fear our 
workmen getting the small-pox of Democracy, give them the cow- 
pox of Tory Ochlocracy. Residuum indeed! all the better for 
having no political nonsense in their heads. Look to the “ illiterates.” 
We can give them just as good words as the Whigs, outbid their 
offers, and undersell their trade. Why not Tory Socialism, as well as 
Tory Reform? Do not leave the Devil all the good tunes, nor the 
Whigs all the popular cries. ‘Poor English curate” is as good as 
‘poor Irish priest,” and may bring more votes. The Conservative 
working man, with tea, cake, and noble lord d discrétion, is a better 
investment than hungry trades unionists. And as for the “ poor 
labourer,” how about the “poor farmer?” If the Radical critics 
annoy. you, get a bitterer set yourself. Ifa cheap Press attacks 
Tory principles, pitch into every holder of Power or Office with 
tenfold virulence. If the Whigs are weakening Authority, nothing 
can be too scurrilous or too personal. Personalities in a popular 
press are the real way of restoring respect for authority. Vaccina- 
tion again! If you have any fear of popular license, just give 
them a taste of what license is. If Cleon has got hold of 
Demos, send for the sausage-seller. If it is to be a contest in 
Demagogy, show them that we are better men at their own game. 
Nay, if we must have something new, why in the name of all that 
is subversive, why not Woman Suffrage at once! Who is afraid of 
the ladies, who are always open to reason, and full of beautiful 
sentiment? What ifit be the Radical millennium—it may play the 
Tory game. Faint heart never wins. Heads or tails! and the Tory 
wins with “ Woman.” 

These are the men who have destroyed the principle of 
Authority. These are the apostles of Democracy—these the self- 
styled champions and guardians of Authority. Either a cynical 
appeal to democratic machinery for class interests, or a dogged Non 
Possumus, and No Surrender. If the very guardians of authority 
are to outbid their rivals by Democratic bribes, what idea can the 
people have of the principle of Authority? If on the other hand 
Authority is held up to them only as possession—pure and simple 
—in other words selfishness, if it is something opposed to real 
capacity, to real leadership, and to real Government, if it represents 

only selfish resistance, mock titles to respect, hereditary incapacity, 
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aristocratic obstructiveness, a sort of patrician faction-mongering as 
Roman nobles got bands of bravos to crush the tribunes, if 
Authority is represented only as Milo and Clodius represented i. in 
Rome, or as Napoleon represented it in France, what hold is it 
likely to acquire over the confidence of the people? To rally 
viciously round the last rags of the hereditary principle, to vaunt 
as the type of Authority, the Crown, now a mere herald’s hatch- 
ment hung upon the Palace of our ancient kings—a hatchment on 
which is written not resurgam but requiescat in pace—-to extol, as 
the champion of Authority, a house of Lords which if authority 
means personal superiority is but the burlesque of Authority—to 
name as the party of Authority that great party which proclaims 
that. nothing can be done and nothing ought to be done and that 
the sole function left to the State is to preserve them and all that 
is theirs—all this is to make blacker and more enduring the night 
of Democracy, and to defer the dawning of the day when the just 
influence of the capable for the good of their fellow citizens shall 
be allowed its natural scope and authority. 

We are not writing in the interest of any party, and have no 
wish to throw on any one exclusively the onus of degrading the 
principle of Authority. The difference which separates Liberal from 
Conservative politicians is not so enormous to a Republican who 
desires to see all privileges and traditions give place to personal 
merit, to see capacity really governing in the interest of the com- 
munity equally. But it must never be forgotten that an ideal of 
higher aims has been before us, that Mr. Gladstone and his col- 
leagues have succeeded in awakening a popular enthusiasm by 
making it felt from time to time that they will set themselves to 
pressing national wants, and are capable of heading and organizing 
public opinion to something higher than class interests. It is these 
inspirations of statesmanship which have justly given Mr. Gladstone 
the hold he has now upon public sympathy. O si sic omnia. It 
were too much to ask that the Liberals should uniformly maintain 
the spirit of their higher moments. For ordinary matters, and 
especially under any inconvenient demand, they too have a vein, a 
steady flow of inveterate Whiggery, of those sticky commonplaces 
which so easily foil the old Radicalism. The question is not ripe; 
the pressure of public opinion is not yet excessive; the country has 
not made up its mind—in a word, there are no immediate signs of 
an insurrection. Very likely not, but that was not exactly the 
spirit in which the disestablishment of the Irish Church was decided 
on. Then, when a question of any difficulty arises, the regulation 
plan is to send it to a committee or commission, where rival interests 
are conciliated, much as parties in a stormy meeting are conciliated 
. by turning off the gas. By the time the commission has come to 
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an end, no one can see the wood for the trees, and mankind accepts 
some ‘as you were,” in sheer exhaustion and loathing for the 
business. As a mode of legislation, the commission and all its 
varieties is as hopeful an expedient as if one called a crowd in 
Charing Cross and begged them all to talk at once, or as if instead 
of building a house you requested the bricks to lay themselves. 
Then in all Imperial matters the great thing is to have no policy 
and to make it understood that you are superior to any such costly 
luxury. You are delighted to see Peace ; but if War comes you trust 
it will be for the best; and a moral gentlemanlike War at all events. 
You trust that no one will be greedy or unjust. If they are, you 
trust that it may be from a good motive; but you would not for 
worlds suspect any one of harbouring such ideas. Peace and good 
will amongst men and a roaring trade with all mankind. It is not 
for you to have opinions about your neighbours ; it would be false 
political economy; if they leave the path of virtue their trade 
returns will condemn them. No one is going to attack you, if you 
don’t put shackles on commerce. And if they do threaten you— 
Pooh! they will take money! This is what nowadays is called our 
Foreign Policy. Then there is if not Demagogy something uncom- 
monly like it, in an open bid every now and then for the support of 
strong classes and orders in the community. Shopkeepers are 
flattered by the grossest doctrines of a spurious political economy. 
A striking case again is the mode in which the present Government 
have dealt with Education. A body of ministers amongst whom 
were men like Mr. Lowe, Mr. Stansfield, Mr. Forster, could hardly 
fail to see that to strengthen the power of the Church for the future, 
to hand over to it the education of so large a portion of the people, 
was no real settlement of the question, and therefore no statesman- 
like act. They know as well as any man that Sectarian State 
Education can have no permanent healthy place in our country. It 
is hateful and every day becomes more hateful to the growth of 
public opinion. To hand over by a side wind the bulk of education 
to a sect, which values it as a political engine, is to plant in every 
parish the poisonous seed of social discord. The sect to which a 
large part of the education was committed (committed be it said 
with a crafty and plausible decorum) was undoubtedly for the 
moment the stronger power in the field, and the most valuable 
political ally. For the moment the policy succeeded; for the 
moment it wore an air of equal and impartial good-faith. But for 
all that it was an insidious and demagogic policy. The most help- 
less part of the community was handed over to the hypocritical 
solicitude of the clerical allies of the rich. It cannot last; for the 
contests it infallibly prepared are already commencing. One more 
social difficulty is embittered tenfold. Once more is education 
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adjourned, and the Liberal party have bought a ruinous alliance at 
the price of long and inevitable strife. To play into the hands of 
the strongest or most organized faction is not statesmanship or the 
principle of Authority. Nor again does it consist in exhibiting 
Government as the art of evading everything, of pitting rival 
parties to silence each other, of burying problems under mountains 
of talk and handing over difficulties to wrangling vestries. The 
type of Authority is not a Nirvana of Neutrality, a lay Non Possu- 
mus, with a substratum of electoral Hocus-pocus. They, in a word, 
are the bane of the true power of Authority, who prolong all here- 
ditary and conventional claims to power, the stigma and curse of 
Authority, who bearing Authority hold themselves out as the 
servants of numerical majorities, who aspire ouly to be the organ of 
some majority or of some strong faction, who are willing to lead as 
a driven beast of burden may lead but not otherwise, who are 
proud to go wherever they are pushed, and equally ready to stand 
still, as a mode of compromising between opposite courses. 


II. 


We will now turn to the rival doctrine,—that Government must 
spring from the will of the people; and here again we shall find the 
same eternal verities mingled with the same dangerous consequences, 
the same incompleteness and onesidedness in the principle by itself. 
It comes out in every struggle in every part of the world that 
government by force is more and more distinctly hopeless, as impos- 
sible to found as it is inhuman to attempt. More and more the 
national will surges up as irresistibly and as silently as a tide. We 
should not know what civilisation meant if it did not imply a 
growing power of social co-operation, and a diminishing area of 
blind submission. The field of the popular movement is un- 
doubtedly widening ; and yet the theory of pure Democracy is hardly 
extending. 

But if by this popular movement we mean simply Democracy, or 
Government by numerical majorities, we can hardly say that the 
principle of Democracy is gaining ground. On the contrary, recent 
events and discussions have immensely shaken its.hold. The extra- 
ordinary revolution of the Commune of Paris in 1871 was at once 
the most signal failure of the democratic method as a governing 
machine, and at the same time showed the leaders of democracy 
disavowing and attacking the principle. The workmen of Paris 
distinctly felt that it was the universal suffrage of the peasantry 
that had inflicted on them the Empire, and made possible the 
massacres of May. And to them universal suffrage and plébiscites 
have become another name for reaction. The history of the Inter- 
national Society shows precisely the same thing, and a violent seces- 
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sion has resulted from the efforts of the central council to carry the 
principle of Authority somewhat too far. But there was a section 
to whom the spirit of Authority was not strong enough even in the 
central junta,—a section to whom Dr. Marx is a pale revolutionist, - 
with mere constitutional scruples as to the rights of individual 
citizens. The language of this school—the créme de /a créme of the 
revolutionary propaganda—is singularly instructive. They say ina 
recent circular, ‘‘ The workmen of the towns are only a minority, 
and must look to their energy and their discipline to make up for 
numerical inferiority. By this alone will they be able to paralyze 
the hostile mass ”—of the majority ! 

And whilst the recent revolutionary movements exhibit demo- 
cratic leaders denouncing the democratic doctrines, the same events 
show the fatal results of adhering to them in practice. The revolu- 
tion of Paris of March, 1871, had in its favour one of the most 
marvellous opportunities in history, a material strength and a 
strategical position which chance had made almost boundless. It 
had in its ranks enthusiasm, intelligence, and courage enough ta 
have sufficed, with such unequalled resources. Where the mania 
for Democracy did not interfere, its services were conducted with 
complete success. The management of the finances, of the post- 
office, of the commissariat, and so forth, were marked with singular 
skill. And there was enough ability for other services if it had 
only received a chance. The city did not lack capacity in various 
forms, and it possessed one or two men who, if fairly trusted with 
power, were quite competent to direct the movement in a political as 
well as in a military sense. Rossel was perhaps superior to any of 
the Versailles generals; and Todleben told him that Paris was 
impregnable. If Rossel had been trusted as Todleben was at 
Sebastopol, Paris might have held out for years. It fell, not from 
want of men or arms, skill, courage, or resolution; it fell from the 
utter incoherence which the mania for Democracy had thrown over 
every military act of its defenders. No one who has not personally 
studied it can conceive the grotesque confusion into which every 
department of defence, every regiment, every company, was con- 
tinually being thrown by the insane passion for doing everything by 
votes. When every officer came to be elected by the votes of his 
men, who debated every order he issued in their clubs, the power of 
delirium could “ro further go,” and a military contest was as hope- 
less as it would be on the part of the inmates of a madhouse. Since 
the days when the Greek historian tells us ships sailed out against 
the enemy with the crews of each ship carrying on a murderous 
party conflict amongst themselves, so extravagant a project had 
never seen the light as that of defending a city by turning its army 
into a huge club, and each regiment into a political faction. There 
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is something almost affecting in the sight of a population of hun- 
dreds of thousands full of intelligence, energy, and even heroism, as 
they displayed lavishly before their murderers, offering themselves 
up a certain prey to a bloody faction, because even on the eve of 
extermination they would not surrender one jot or one tittle of the 
sacred right of democratic suffrage. All social objects apart, they 
remain a monument for ever of the ruin which the democratic 
machinery pushed to the extreme is able to inflict. It was the 
suicide of the Democratic principle, which offered itself up to extinc- 
tion in a perfect orgy of self-assertion. If we regard it simply in 
the matter of administration, and put all ulterior objects aside, the 
story of the revolution of the Commune can only be considered 
what the ablest men of the party themselves consider it, the reductio 
ad absurdum of Democracy as an engine of government. 

In speaking of Democracy, what is here meant is the claim of 
every individual citizen, not only to make his opinion heard, but to 
make his vote tell in every public act, not only to watch and influ- 
ence public affairs, but to interfere in them. It is the principle 
which is formulated in the famous “ Rights of Man,” that each 
citizen has an equal right to take part in legislation. But the 
events of Paris in 1871 are only the most conspicuous, certainly not 
the only example, of the inherent fatuity of mere Democracy. From 
the opening of 1848 to the present day, the same thing has been 
shown in fifty movements and on fifty battle-fields. It forces itself 
not only on the mere conservative or the mere reactionist (whose 
administrative theory is very much the same), but on all thoughtful 
adherents of the great movement of progress which these twenty-five 
years have seen, even on those who distinctly welcome it as a revo- 
lutionary change. This generation is slowly learning that if the 
social revolution (which grows more and more inevitable) is to be 
worked out naturally and healthily, it will never be by Democracy as 
its method. The steady advent of a new society, the spread of faith 
in it as in a new religion, in spite of a thousand democratic reverses, 
and the confusion of the democratic principle, must have taught all 
men that the movement is something very different from Democracy, 
and must have in reserve very different weapons. On whatever side 
our sympathies incline, however differently we may judge the aim 
and object of their policies, the generation which has witnessed a 
hundred defeats of democratic anarchy, and the signal success which 
Germany has won by the counter-principle, has learned a lesson about 
democracy which it never can unlearn. However vicious may have 
been the policy of the war, however detestable the temper in which 
it was waged, it would be childish to decry the stupendous results 
which the Prussian régime has drawn from an even partial assertion 
of the principle that Government is the exclusive function of special 
capacity. 
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If we look across the ocean the same belief is growing upon us. 
The great Atlantic Republic must ever command the homage and 
kindle the faith of every true Republican as the great living type of 
the final polity of civilised man. But since enthusiasts first vaunted 
to us American ideas we have learned many things about them, and 
the democratic principle, as one of them, has been, step by step, dis- 
credited. Although democracy has in America an opportuneness 
it never had elsewhere, in the uniform standard of education and 
the absence of all traditional and artificial authority, the warmest 
friend of America and of Republicanism cannot shut his eyes to the 
evils of an incessant round of electioneering, and the habit of placing 
the entire administration at the mercy of the popular vote. It reaches 
its culmination when every popular swindler can hire an electioneer- 
ing judge as easily as a coachman. 

What is the lesson then? Are we entirely to abandon all faith in 
public opinion, in the influence of the people on Government, in the 
admission of all to full political citizenship? Have we no refuge 
but in a benevolent despotism, pure personal Government, and the 
Oan-ning, or able man, driving the silly herd of men with the help 
of a well-fanged sheep-dog? Inthe name of human nature let us 
not parley with this inhuman dream. That power over men belongs 
to the capable is a truth, but it is also a half-truth ; and in things 
social a half-truth with a mission is a dangerous falsehood. This Ber- 
serker ideal of human society, is not a political theory at all; it is 
but the disordered echo of some old-world poetry. Sung to us with 
a whoop of despair as shrill as that with which the Bard defied the 
advancing hosts of our Edward, we are caught for a moment by its 
picturesque fury—pause, and then pass on. The death-chant of the 
last of the Bards is left to the instinctive antipathy of modern 
feeling, and is seldom met with substantial criticism. There is, 
however, a solid answer to whatever germ of reasoning it contains ; 
and it may be quite worth while to give it. It is indeed true that 
in simple and early societies a very great part has always been taken 
by pure Authority and by actual Force. Societies, like men, have 
epochs when the lessons of union and of duty have to be forced on 
them from without, before they have become sufficiently habitual to 
be adopted from choice. Children learn to act like responsible and 
just citizens by being trained to do many things against their will, 
and many contrary to their understanding. Just as caste, slavery, 
and war have had a power for good in the education of the race, and 
have an historical justification and value, so the coercion of unintelli- 
gent masses by the ruling will and intellect of the one or the few has 
its own historical importance and honour. The Thors and Odins 
who first hammered wild men into nations, are justly enshrined in 
the Walhalla of humanity. And there are crises in far advanced 
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societies when concentrated power has been seized and used, more or _ 
less violently, by Caesars, Richelieus, and Fredericks, to the ultimate 
advantage of mankind, and certainly with full historical justification. 
But to magnify historical dramas into a normal political system, is to 
substitute poetic enthusiasm for political philosophy. Now it is 
precisely the mark of highly-advanced societies that their whco'e 
organization becomes more complex, subtle, and intelligent. Force 
becomes less and less efficient of good as it becomes too coarse, 
direct, and blind a power for the body it is to work on. In cultivated 
communities the spirit in which men Jive and act and react on each 
other is everything, and the particular acts they are compelled by 
the magistrate to do, or to abstain from, almost nothing. The 
healthy state of a society now depends on its citizens being of a 
certain character, and dealing with each other as if they valued such 
a character. In the infinite complexity of modern life, the intelli- 
gent, disciplined co-operation of citizens makes up ninety-nine parts 
of their social action, and what the law-giver and the magistrate 
compel them to do, only the one-hundreth part. Alfred and Rudolph 
had a totally different state of things to deal with. In those simple 
days the great object was to keep men from killing and plundering 
each other; and by resolutely hanging highway robbers and sacking 
thieves’ castles, a good foundation for civilisation was laid. But in 
our day we can see how social evils abound amongst men who never 
could be brought within the faintest suspicion of law, and whom an 
omniscient despot could not make just. The evils which modern 
rulers have to remedy are incalculably subtle, intricate, and intangi- 
ble. They have uniformly a moral phase, and are curiously mixed 
up with opinions and habits. Not but that there are not political 
problems of a high order, and that insight and energy are not as 
indispensable as ever for dealing with them. But the entanglement 
and indirect relations of every nerve of a high industrial organism 
make any interference a matter of extraordinary delicacy, and force 
the entire derangement of the whole. In every high organism the 
vitality of the parts and the vis medicatrix nature are what the 
physician must rely on, and little can be done by mechanical 
violence, by forcing the lungs to inhale or the heart to beat. Thus 
in civilised communities the ruler has nothing left but to prepare 
material for the intelligent co-operation of the citizens. Laws alone 
can no more make such a community vigorous than they can make it 
religious or temperate. Heroic kings or Cannings cannot drill it 
into efficiency, any more than they could produce the Times news- 
‘ aper by means of slave labour. In modern societies, permeated 
with education, and devoted to industry, the sole task of the states- 
man is to harmenize more fully conscious co-operation in the citizens. 
Thus public opinion is the essence of political life, and the ascen- 
dancy of a single will or mind violently imposed on that opinion, 
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reduces the society to a discordant mass. To call in some trenchant 
hero to deal with modern politics, would be like bringing Thor’s 
hammer to conduct an orchestra of musicians; would be to suppose 
that a grown man could be turned into a gentleman by being 
*‘tunded” with ground ashes. 

The “ tunding” theory of political regeneration proceeds, there- 
fore, on an entire misconception of the nature of modern life. The 
work for modern statesmen is to promote a more zealous combina- 
tion of efforts amongst the citizens, not to galvanise them into spas- 
modic efforts. The business of a ruler, like the trainer of a racing 
boat, is to get more swing and dash out of the crew; and he would 
get very little if he tried to drive them as galley-slaves are driven, 
with a whip. In fact, the substance of the theory is an exaggera- 
tion of the power of the lawgiver and of government—exactly the 
same as that which supports all theories of Communism and Social- 
ism. Communists and Socialists imagine that if they could only get 
hold of the machinery of the State, they could suppress poverty, 
annihilate misery, and reward merit. Their error consists in igno- 
rance of the infinitesimal power of Government to supersede the 
individual wills of the citizens, and the nullity of any authority that 
runs counter to the opinions around it. Itis more and more true that 
political conditions ultimately spring from anterior intellectual con- 
victions ; and the attempt to raise the former without a base of the 
latter becomes more and more preposterous. It is also true that all 
great chiefs and rulers have been really the organs of a greater or 
less party in the State, or have always been as much the expression 
of their collective will as they have been the sources of it. Thus 
the despotic and the communistic theory of society spring from 
exactly the same sophism— that of attributing to Government a 
function which in modern societies it is utterly powerless to fulfil. 

The heroic king would never have been heard of, except in an age 
when a passion for historical tableaux has supplanted a taste for 
political science, and when practical men have been driven to despair 
by democratic fatuities. When we get rid of the habit of associat- 
ing progress with Democracy, its reality and irresistible ascendancy 
are clear enough. If we mean by political progress the consolida- 
tion of public opinion, we cannot deny that the future belongs to it. 
To compare the force of public opinion as it was in Europe in 1773 
and as it is now in 1878, the stiffest Conservative can hardly be 
blind to the enormous difference. He will admit that the whole © 
difference is bound up in the increase of popular education, of 
mechanical improvements, in the fusion of class under the influence 
of industry. He may not like any of these things; but he will 
hardly deny that they involve of necessity a totally new power in 
public opinion. Nor can he deny that they are all consequences or 
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phases of the industrial type of society, gradually working out its’ ~ 
complete development. But the industrial type of society is the 
definitive form of modern life, beyond which we cannot see or need 
not inquire. And so the growth of public opinion as a force is 
simply an epoch in the life of human society. Whether we like it 
or not, there stands the progress of public opinion, as inevitable as 
civilisation itself, and we might as well think of expelling it as of 
reviving bows and arrows in war. 

After all, that a tendency is strong is not conclusive that it is 
right. But, in truth, the growth of opinion is bound up with all 
that is best, as well as all that is strongest, in modern life. The 
industrial society will be imperfect and struggling towards comple- 
tion so long as the manual workman is not admitted to full participa- 
tion in all the advantages which any citizen finds in the common 
society. So long as the social forces are directed towards the inte- 
rest of a class or of classes, so long will those outside the pale struggle 
for admittance. The social and political problem is the incorpora- 
tion of the entire population into society. A very large proportion 
of it is still in the guasi servile or pupillary state, and in no sense a 
source of public opinion. The final unification of society will arise 
only when opinion has become equalised and consolidated. In 
reality, the whole future of society depends on the healthy growth of 
public opinion. 

Public opinion, it is plain, is a totally different thing from De- 
mocracy, though often confounded with it. Democracy, as in the 
“ Declaration of the Rights of Man,” supposes equal rights and 
equivalent voting power in each individual, and a constant appeal 
to the test of a positive vote. In Democracy each unit is strictly 
assumed to be the equivalent of every other, and the collective units 
to be immeasurably more strong, wise, and authoritative than any 
possible single unit. Now public opinion abhors this fatal mathema- 
tical equality, this absurd multiplication of ciphers. Public opinion 
ig, on the contrary, eminently elastic. The strong will and the clear 
thought count with it for thousands, and outweigh thousands, when 
the mechanical process of voting would bring out the force of cipher- 
dom. In a system of active public opinion it is quite natural for a 
society to be kept in the right path, silently approving and insensibly 
modifying the leadership of the most capable citizen, whom it main- 
tains half understanding, half accepting on trust, and yet that this 
very same society, if driven under material agitation to formulate its 
opinions and express them in a vote, should discard the direction it 
had willingly accepted, and contradict its own half-conscious inten- 
tions. In truth, what society of men will approve is often widely 
different from what it will vote—and often a very much better thing. 

But, in the widest sense of Public Opinion, that is, the intelligent 
co-operation of the citizens in modifying the action of the com- 
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munity, every year, each event, all sides of life testify to its 
triumphant course. Our own history which so often appears but 
a stumbling rush towards Democracy, in all its solid and healthy 
features resolves itself into this. What on the surface are but a 
series of concessions to Democracy wrung out by fear, or flung 
out as bribes, and a series of rallies by the rich and the 
powerful to retain their monopolies, will appear when we count 
the permanent gain and change, to be slow but serious advances 
towards a higher sense of public opinion. In Germany the most 
astounding triumph of Authority which modern history contains is 
but the prelude to an immediate outburst of Public Opinion. We 
see it transforming Bismarck into a Liberal. The tension of war 
is relaxed, the smoke of battle clears away, and we breathe a new 
atmosphere, and live in a new era. The very Empire is becoming, 
against its will, and with strange perversion, the organ of the intelli- 
gent action of the citizens. In France, amidst all the horrors and 
discord of her crisis, we can see how widely still 1873 differs from 
1850, how in a generation the force of public opinion in the intelli- 
gent has sprung above the reach of oligarchic conspirators and the 
arts of an Imperial Democracy. All roads lead to Rome, and wars, 
revolutions, agitations, the desperate plots of Conservatism, and the 
noisy welter of Democracy, have but one issue, which is to secure to 
the intelligent union of the citizens the practical control of their 
destinies. 


II. 


Thus far our analysis has shown us a pair of principles which 
are correlative, and yet antagonistic. Each by itself degenerates 
into an intolerable evil; each is alike indispensable. Benevolent 
despotism is the parody of personal ascendancy, just as Democracy is 
the parody of popular influence in government. It is quite certain 
that societies which give incapacity equal power with capacity are 
doomed, and equally certain that those too are doomed on which 
capacity or incapacity forcibly endeavours to impose its will. On 
the one hand we must have real leadership, on the other we must 
have genuine consent. All is lost if we leave rule to numbers, all is 
lost if we ignore numbers. Mere manipulations of the suffrage give 
us no fresh force of assent ; whilst they certainly are a singular mode 
of establishing Authority. On the other hand, an angel from heaven 
would be powerless as a ruler, unless he was aided by active co- 
operation in the people. What are the conditions under which these 
two principles will combine, how is each to supplement and correct 
the other, without prolonging the conflict in which they have been 
eternally engaged? Can they ever be brought to work in union 
instead of working alternately or contradictorily ? 

In the first place, let us make up our minds that there is no royal 
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road or ingenious device whereby the two principles may be got to 
pull together. All the institutions and machinery in the world will 
never reconcile two such distinct powers. Their harmony is entirely 
a matter of tact and practical sense. To lay down constitutions for 
making personal authority compatible with popular will would be 
like drawing up a Bill of Rights to promote harmony between hus- 
band and wife. The efficient union of the two principles is scarcely 
less subtle, spontaneous, and intangible. The greater the amount of 
the machinery, the less the prospect of union. The utmost sim- 
plicity is necessary in the apparatus. Let us indeed finally dismiss 
the idea that any revision of the voting or representative apparatus 
is to establish a self-working system of balances and checks. In 
politics of all things pedantry is the most criminal folly. The 
working out of a healthy political system is a task of long and con- 
stant effort, and means nothing but sounder habits of thinking and 
acting in public men and the public mind. New tones of feeling, 
not new mechanisms, are the sources of it. Everything else is 
charlatinism or pedantry. The one thing that can foster political 
advancement is sounder thoughts and higher purposes in ruler and 
ruled. The whole political problem is simply how to educate men 
to be of a certain opinion and temper. 

The mark of the true ruler is that he avoid equally two great 
dangers, so as neither to make himself the mouthpiece of the most 
numerous party, nor, on the other hand, to force his will on a 
resisting people. It is an utter misconception to assume that the 
inevitable expansion of public opinion for the future makes impos- 
sible the ascendancy of the individual and leaves us no issue but in 
simple Democracy. It is true that the progress of opinion, the 
growing participation of all in public affairs has for ever made 
impossible the violent coercion of a people by the will of any leader, 
good or bad. Pessimism isa philosophy as silly as it is cynical ; 
and the philosophy which is for ever growling about this hideous 
welter and the whiff of grapeshot has grown as wearisome as it is 
certainly unpractical. It strangely distorts the prospect. The 
future has a field for great statesmanship and heroic leaders of men 
such as the past cannot show, a field all the grander both morally 
and intellectually because it is essentially Republican in its nature, 
and consists therefore in the free leadership of intelligent wills, that 
it calls out the resources of a far more subtle and spiritual force, that 
it will give a far loftier power, because it will be the embodiment of 
more elevated units. The Republican chief may have less of that 
barbaric power of the sword which attracts some minds towards the 
old-world king, but he will be as superior to him in true power and 
dignity as the modern magistrate is to the patriarch of some savage 
tribe. 

From the Republican point of view, the danger of our parliamen- 
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tary machinery is not that it gives us too little of Democracy as 
that it tends to give us too much. The theory that Parliament is 
to be the mere mirror of the nation, that it is to be the servant of the 
people, and never to do anything till it is ordered from below, is fast 
gaining such a hold on the minds of politicians as will take all 
initiating and controlling vigour out of them. The business of the 
statesman is to be the servant of the people, in the sense in which 
the Pope is servus servorum, as working in their service, but not as 
the instrument of their orders. The statesman who is worth his salt 
has to be continually initiating, devising, suggesting. He has often 
to create a public opinion, to modify it, never to be its tool. The 
democratic fallacy and the heroic king fallacy proceed from the same 
root error. The democratic fallacy assumes that the people will 
always best know what is good for them; and the heroic king fallacy 
assumes that all that is wanted is to whack rascaldom into order and 
quiet. Both alike forget that in the subtle organism of modern 
societies the only sound methods of treatment are methods of extra- 
ordinary complication and delicacy. When the old democratic 
doctrines grew up, what was wanted, or at least wanted immediately, 
was the redress of grievances, and the removal of glaring abuses. 
On the other hand, the great task of Government was to suppress 
crimes of violence, and enforce the regular course of justice. We have 
long left both behind. Societies, like generations of men, throw up 
their own special maladies; and old States necessarily breed diseases 
of a deep-seated kind. Abuses in them are neither glaring nor 
obvious, but infinitely insidious, concealed, and complicated. Griev- 
ances are not found on the surface irritating the skin, but they wear 
away the marrow of the bones, and linger in the joints, blighting 
and deranging each organ in turn. They may be diagnosed and 
even cured by infinite patience and skill; but the tracing their 
secret causes and consequences requires consummate sagacity, and 
their healing is a task of prolonged and refined artifice. It is as 
false to regard them as incapable of cure as to think them curable 
by drastic remedies. With diseases of this sort to deal with, the 
modern statesman needs to be perpetually watching, calculating, and 
acting. It would be preposterous to leave these difficult tasks to 
popular initiative ; and yet when the remedy is found it can only be 
applied by popular support. Thus the statesman has to be for ever 
modifying public opinion, and to be for ever modified by it. He 
must strain every nerve to carry the right measure to completion, 
short of the point where it meets with fixed and invincible opposition. 
He must never force, and never be forced. He must create the 
opinion on which alone he rests for strength—create it by honestly 
forcing the conviction that he is right, not by manipulating electoral 
strings. The body upon which he works is as changeful as the sea ; 
yet it has currents as irresistible as the tide. But he is as little to be 
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carried hither and thither by the breath of every wind as he is to 
brace himself to beat back the set of the tide. 

All this does not imply that the statesman must wait till he has 
won the suffrage of an absolute majority. He might wait long 
enough for that. The force of public opinion is assuredly nothing 
numerical, for the social strength of a conviction in a cultivated 
community can rarely be expressed by counting of heads. -The 
organized resolve of one-tenth of the community is often a greater 
power than the flabby velleities of the other nine-tenths. How often 
do we see in every meeting, or group, or committee, the clear 
intelligence and will of one arrest the floating indecision of the rest, 
and spring to the command, if not with the active support at least 
with the passive assent of the rest. And yet these very men who 
unconsciously yield to the ascendancy of the superior nature amidst 
them, if the ballot-box were carried round would belie their own 
judgment and go back upon their formal decisions. Almost all great 
things for a time have rested in the energies of a small minority, and 
most great changes in history have shown a resolute few asserting 
the ascendancy of conviction. In politics the battle is with the 
strong few, but only on one condition—that the many can be brought 
to yield to them at the time, and heartily and intelligently to join 
them soon. On these terms alone the ascendancy of a section can be 
permanent and sound, or the rule of a statesman be other than 
oppressive. 

It is not easy to find in history practical types of such an authority, 
of the government of the capable man, himself but the organ of 
energetic public opinion. The reason is on the surface ; for it is but 
a generation or two that the Republican aspect of public opinion has 
attained its full proportions, and where this has been done, it has 
been forced by circumstances into a revolutionary struggle or into 
democratic distortion. The statesmen of earlier times were great 
men, but they were types of a different order; they belonged to the 
military imperial caste, and they ruled as the chiefs of an army, not 
as the-leaders of citizens. The great Frederick will long be remem- 
bered as the type of the organizer of nations, though the age which 
has witnessed the astounding results of his policy has hardly yet 
done justice to the founder of German efficiency. But Frederick 
was at least as much the commander of an army as he was the ruler 
of a nation, and in one capacity as much as the other he was ever the 
soldier, booted and spurred. The Prussian people, it was proved by 
their utter collapse before the blows of revolutionary France, had not 
then the disciplined intelligence which alone makes possible the truly 
Republican chief. The heavings of revolution in France exhibit to 
us, within a century, some glimpses of such a type, but under condi- 
tions of spasm so intense as leave but little of normal character. 
The greatest of modern statesmen—Cavour—presents in all essentials 
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the type of such a ruler, but it would be a stretch of courtesy to 
regard him as an organ of real national opinion. The mass of the 
Italian people are far too disorganized, and have far too little of 
political cultivation, to be looked on as a type of a Republican com- 
munity. Cavour, a born statesman in every fibre, had to find the 
support of his consummate policy largely in the prestige of a military 
monarchy, and mainly in the discipline of a bowrgeoise aristocracy. 
A truer type of the real republican chief, even if it be an inferior 
man, may be found in the career of President Lincoln. Towards 
the close of the civil war, and especially at the approach of his 
second presidency, when the whole energies of the Northern States 
had been kindled into a glowing ‘unity of action, the democratic 
discords were hushed.and demagogic fatuities were spurned. Then 
he, in part the representative, in part the author, of public opinion, 
borne along by the will of the best portion of the nation, yet ever 
controlling its action and extending its depth and breadth, received 
as the free gift of fellow citizens in intense sympathy with him a 
power as vast as was ever borne by emperor or king, a power which 
had no duration beyond the moment when he might cease to be in 
unison with the common will, a: power which he could not convert to 
combat or destroy that will. We saw him ever watching the 
growth of opinion, striving to raise it to the true level, yet resolved 
never to outrage it, working to convert a growing minority into a 
visible majority, yet careful never to force the majority nor any 
section of it that would abstain from actual war. It was a great 
moment, which raised both the people and their head far up above 
their natural selves. Their chief was stronger for good than any 
despot has been, for his strength rested not on bayonets, but the 
concentrated will of citizens. And the American people have never 
been so truly Republican, for the majesty of public opinion was 
never so nobly revealed as when the whole power of the Republic 
was freely yet watchfully committed to the hand of an eminent 
citizen. 

What are the conditions under which this great concentration of 
power may be made without risk of oppression? The first is surely 
that the ruler should be intrusted with great functions, but not with 
material force which could ever make him independent of opinion. 
In spite of the paradoxes of a popular journalist, fewthings are more 
different than the various forms of power. By way of illustration, 
we can easily conceive a statesman intrusted with the task of re- 
casting the entire law of property, or even the whole civil and 
criminal code, and yet have no force to rely on but a few secretaries. 
Yet if the legislative power of the country had chosen to accept him 
as its organ, such an one would be more powerful than an emperor with 
a million bayonets, and bayonets could add nothing to his power. The 
grand condition of such Government must necessarily be that a state 
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of public opinion should grow up such as to confide immense tasks to 
men, whilst withholding from them the material means of enforcing 
them. We are so much in the habit of associating great power with 
material force, that we forget that consent may give a power far 
higher than any material force. All that is needed is a temper in 
the public mind such that the difficult tasks of the State must be 
freely intrusted to competent heads, and a temper in public men 
such that power may be intrusted to them without their attempting 
to convert it into force. It is a change in the point of view of 
politics, and nothing more. A great change, unquestionably, but 
not one beyond the power of persistent education to produce. The 
great obstacle in the way of granting such power is to be found in 
the inveterate class instincts and military tendencies which the 
rulers of the old world have brought to their office. But once show 
to us a succession of rulers as free from the spirit of privilege and of 
war as the statesmen of America are compelled to be,.and there 
would no longer exist any jealousy, as there would exist no longer 
any danger, in intrusting them with immense national mandates. 

The second condition flows from, and completes the first. As the 
ruler must never be sustained by military force, so he must never be 
entrusted with the power of taxation. The extent and the mode in 
which revenue shall be extracted from the people is a totally different 
thing from the management of any public service; and it is more- 
over a duty which peculiarly belongs, and indeed. only belongs, to 
the people and their representatives. It is most right that the ruler 
of whatever kind, and whatever be the scope to which his functions 
may be stretched, should depend for the material means of exercising 
them on the grants which he can show to be properly needed. The 
completeness and sagacity with which generations of Parliaments in 
England have established their control over public expenditure leave 
almost nothing to be desired or amended. The “ Power of the 
Purse” is indeed the great achievement of our English parliamentary 
system, its great contribution to the political art. So long as that 
is maintained there can be little real danger of a Government with- 
out an army, however great were its mandates, ever degenerating 
into a tyranny. 

The power of the purse is the central function of Parliament, and 
that which makes it incapable of being ever replaced, but there are 
other functions, not unimportant, of which publicity, interrogation, 
and the formal ratification of policies are examples, which must ever 
be cherished. However much we may distrust the suffrage and 
electioneering as real indices of opinion, times must come when, 
short of deciding discussions by blows, they must be decided by 
votes. And even if with us the control of the Executive by Parlia- 
ment has grown to a pitch of outrageous extravagance, to a length 
when loquacious meddling is endangering the self-respect of all 
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rulers and the stamina of every executive, still there come occasions 
for the formal sanction of a policy; and no other machinery is 
comparable to that of an elective chamber. Thus even if under 
the growing need of a swifter Executive, and the cumbrous inefflici- 
ency which we still call parliamentary control, we come back at last 
to the plan of limiting the periods and simplifying the range of 
parliamentary action, the parliament will remain from its ancient 
prestige an immense modifying force, at all times ready to become, 
should occasion require, the sovereign expression of the national 
will. ‘ 

If to these three safeguards—the absence of military force, the: 
parliamentary control over the purse, and the general appeal to 
Parliament—we add new conditions and guarantees for all possible 
publicity in every department of Government, and if possible fresh 
guarantees of free discussion, we shall have ample security that its 
powers will not be abused. There are many matters yet in which, 
owing to the trammels of parliamentary tradition, no true publicity 
is ever obtainable, and which are systematically withdrawn from 
public opinion. With the ‘decay of the system of parliamentary 
campaigning, governments may’ gradually lay aside their genius for 
stratagems, coups-de-main, and coups-de-thédtre. Gradually they will 
acquire the habit of giving and expecting confidence, and will have 
no secrets except as to enemies. It would be easy to suggest new 
formal guarantees for publicity which might be required, especially 
as to the full publication of intended measures, the bond fide results 
of past measures, and the personal fitness of nominees for public 
offices. And in this and some other cases it would be reasonable to 
require a provisional publication, with a view to public approval. 
With these and such guarantees against abuse, what evil should we 
run, if we intrusted real and almost dictatorial powers to Govern~- 
ment—treating them as we sometimes treat a scientific commission 
—and withdrawing from Parliament the duty of daily control, were 
to leave it to the action of public opinion ? 

After all, the only real guarantee for this or any system of govern- 
ment lies in the constant and healthy activity of public opinion. A 
standard of general education, which could raise up opinion in the true 
sense of the word, that is, the organic conviction of the active citizens, 
as the sole recognised source both of Power and of Freedom, would 
suffice alone to solve a whole knot of political difficulties. The 
Government which can endure genuine freedom of speech can never 
become oppressive, and the people which feels the superiority of 
moral pressure over direct intervention in government will never have 
an incompetent Government. Already the subtle and vitalising power 
of opinion is felt in every vein of the national life. The task of the 
future—and it is the task of a sound education—is to organize and 
define its action. Even now its vast superiority as a controlling 
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power over appeals to the suffrage and to parliamentary divisions 
is making itself felt. It is infinitely more elastic, it allows for con- 
tinual modification, it guides, instead of dislocating, executive action, 
and it takes into account the relative values of men or of groups. 
The problem of Republican Authority is solved the day that the 
people have learned that their part in the State.is to study, watch, 
review, stimulate, and thereby control Government, whilst abstain- 
ing from meddling with its acts till they grow insupportable. 
And the people will have learned this the day that a statesman has 
appeared who recognises in them the capacity for this part. 

It is not indeed the people from whom the obstacles to Authority 
arise. Their Democracy and distrust of personal ascendancy is the 
reaction of revolt against the personal objects with which ascend- 
ancy so often has been sought. If they cast off Authority, it is 
because for untold generations they have found it prepared to treat 
them as its servants. If they insist on assuming government 
themselves, it is because they fear, from long experience, that none 
other than themselves will deal with them evenly. Of themselves, 
in their own affairs, such is not the spirit they display. There they 
often show the strongest instinct towards Authority, and the plainest 
readiness to accept it frankly. It is a stock accusation against 
them that they fling themselves blindly into the arms of leaders, 
and surrender their freedom in pursuit of a common cause. Once 
admit them to the sense of being equal citizens with the rest, and 
show them the ruler whom they can feel to be honestly theirs, and 
they will exhibit a force of discipline which will startle and shame 
the cabals and coteries of Parliament and the impracticable obsti- 
nacy of municipal egoism. The principle of Authority is in no 
danger from the growing incorporation of the people in the State, 
nor from the inevitable advance of the Republican ideal. It is these 
alone that can restore it. Let the man but appear, and the time 
and the people are ready. Show us but the men who require no 
other title for authority but superior capacity to serve the public, 
who know not classes and orders, but the nation as a whole, who 
come before the people not as their creatures but as their rulers, 
who will watch public opinion, as the seaman watches his compass, 
not to go where it points, but to learn what are the every varying 
conditions: of his course. Show us but the men who feel them- 
selves capable of ruling by inspiring convictions, not by forcing 
obedience, men who can and will govern by grappling with the 
difficulties of the present, and that in the spirit of the future, and 
we shall have no lack of willing co-operation and disciplined fol- 
lowing of their lead. Show us such men, and the problem will be 
solved, and the ascendancy of personal greatness will have become 
but the organ and expression of intelligent popular conviction. 

Freperic Harrison. 
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A soox which should perform for Aristotle what the author of the 
present volumes had accomplished for Plato; which should contain 
an accurate and exhaustive account of all his multifarious works, 
with a critical appreciation of them, both from the philosophical 
point of view and from the historical; would be as welcome to 
philosophers and scholars as the work by which Mr. Grote expounded 
Plato to English readers ; and would have been, perhaps, even more 
difficult to execute with that thoroughness which alone would have 
contented the eminent author. Seldom has any literary undertaking 
given more cause to lament the shortness of human life, and the 
impossibility of extending beyond the allotted limits lives valuable 
to mankind, than this work, in its present unfinished condition, 
exhibits. For Mr. Grote’s death was not, in the ordinary meaning 
of the word, premature; he lived to the ripe age of seventy-six 
years; but this, his latest production, down to the very chapter in 
which his pen was interrupted by fatal illness, shows an undiminished 
vigour of intellect and perseverance of mental industry, which raise 
sad thoughts of how much good work he might still have done, if the 
merely animal and nutritive organs of his bodily frame had been 
capable of as long a persistency of life and health as the properly 
human organ, the reasoning and thinking brain. Remembering, 
however, that this is only one among the many inherent imperfec- 
tions of our existence on earth, and that a work of such magnitude, 
commenced after the age of seventy, was exceedingly likely never to 
be completed, let us turn to the two goodly volumes which are the 
result of the labours of those last years, and rather rejoice that so 
much has been given, and this of so excellent a quality, than mourn 
over what might have been if the constitution of human life had 
been. different. 

For the work, though unfinished, is not a mere fragment: a part 
only of the task has been performed, but what is done is thoroughly 
done ; a portion only of the ground has been covered, but what has 
been built on that portion is a completed structure in itself. The 
account of the logical writings of Aristotle, and of his position as a 
thinker on logic, is complete ; and this includes, as is known, by far 
the greater part of what is permanently valuable in his contributions 
to the sum of human knowledge, as distinguished from the value, in 
an historical point of view, of his speculations, regarded as steps in 

(1) AnistoTtz. By Gzorce Grots. Edited by Alexander Bain, Professor of Logic 


in the University of Aberdeen, and G. Croom Robertson, Professor of Philosophy of 
Mind and Logic in University College, London. In two volumes.- London, 1872. 
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the development of human thought. In the natural order of succes- 
sion, the psychology and metaphysics follow after the logic; but on 
these time was only given to Mr. Grote to make a commencement. 
One chapter, abruptly broken off, is all that he had prepared on 
these subjects to form part of the present treatise. But as far as 
regards the mere exposition of Aristotle, apart from criticism and 
comment, the blank is in a measure supplied by a full abstract, and, 
in part, translation, of the six principal books of the “‘ Metaphysica ” 
(as well as of two books of the “De Ccelo,” intimately connected 
with them), which Mr. Grote had made, as a help to himself, not for 
publication, but which the editors have, very properly, printed in an 
appendix. An account of Aristotle’s psychology, contributed by 
him in 1868 to the third edition of Professor Bain’s work, “The 
Senses and the Intellect,” is also reprinted as the last chapter of the 
treatise. The appendix contains two other papers, also written 
for two of Mr. Bain’s treatises, and there published, in which Mr. 
Grote gives his view of Aristotle’s doctrines respecting two of the 
principal questions on the border ground between logic and meta- 
physics. One is the question which was the subject of his chief 
controversy with Plato, the nature of Universals; the other is that 
of First Principles. Both essays are as thorough and as highly 
finished as any part of the treatise itself. To these are now added 
compositions which, either wholly or in part, appear for the first 
time—one, a correction of the mistakes of Sir William Hamilton 
respecting the relation of Aristotle to what is called, by the Reid 
and Stewart school, the philosophy of Common Sense, of which 
philosophy Hamilton, on very insufficient grounds, claims him as an 
apostle; and two short but valuable papers on Epicurus and on the 
Stoics, some account of whom was to have been included in the 
work on Aristotle, as the earlier Socratic schools, the Megarics, the 
Cynics, and Cyrenaics (what little is known of them) were com- 
prehended in that on Plato. The matter relating to Aristotle in the 
appendix, together with the lucid exposition of some main points of 
his doctrine in the two chapters which stand as parts of the work 
itself, are a most valuable contribution to the knowledge and under- 
standing of Aristotle as a psychologist and metaphysician, and will 
not only lighten the labour of such as may take up the task after Mr. 
Grote, but will help materially to guide them into the true path. 
But the greatest value of the work will always reside in the part of 
it which is completed, the analysis and appreciation of the treatises 
composing the “ Organon ;” a name and classification, it must be 
said, not of Aristotle’s making, but introduced by his commentators 
to distinguish the logical treatises, those on the rules and method of 
philosophizing, from the far greater number which aimed at setting 
forth some of the results of philosophy. 
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When Aristotle is called, not without justice, the founder of logic, 
this is not to be understood solely of the portion of logic with which 
his name is specially identified, the doctrine of the syllogism. Of 
this, however, he was not only the great teacher, but expressly 
claimed to be the creator. In one of the few passages of his volumi- 
nous writings which contain a direct reference to himself, he declares 
that on this subject he had no helps, and no precursors. Unlike 
rhetoric, on which there existed a copious body of theory and precept, 
inherited from predecessors and accumulated by successive traditions, 
in dialectic (he says)— 


“‘T had to begin from the beginning, and to make good the first step myself. 
The process of syllogizing had never yet been analysed or explained by any 
one; much less had anything been set forth about the different applications of 
it in detail. I worked it out for myself, without any assistance, by long and 
laborious application. . . . The syllogism as a system and theory, with 
precepts founded on that theory for demonstration and dialectic, has originated 
first with me. Mine is the first step, and, therefore, a small one, though worked 
out with much thought and hard labour: it must be looked at as a first step, 
and judged with indulgence. You, my readers, or hearers of my lectures, if 
you think that I have done as much as can fairly be required for an initiatory 
start, compared with other more, advanced departments of theory, will 
acknowledge what I have achieved, and pardon what I have left others to 
aceomplish.” ? 


In such modest terms does Aristotle speak of what he had done 
for a theory which, in the judgment even of so distant an age as 
the present, he did not, as he himself says, merely commence, but 
completed, so far as completeness can be affirmed of a scientific 
doctrine. The theory, as it came from his hands, has proved its 
sufficiency by the practical rules which he grounded on it, and 
which have been found to cover every case and suffice for every 
purpose for which they were intended ; and (except the easy addition 
of the hypothetical syllogism) none of the attempts that have been 
made, even by men of great knowledge and ability (some of the most 
notable of them in our own age), to give greater extension and pre- 
cision to the syllogistic theory, have been able to make good their 
claim to any other value than that of a school exercise. Opinion, 
indeed, has varied, during the two thousand and more years that 
separate us from Aristotle, respecting the utility of any such rules, 
and of the syllogistic theory itself. After having been long deemed 
the key to all science, it came to be accounted a mere incumbrance, 
and has only'of late becom a subject of rational estimation. All, 
however, that has been discovered or invented by modern thought 
has not invalidated the claim of the syllogism to be a correct analysis 
of the process of reasoning by general terms—the operation which 
establishes a conclusion by showing that it comes within the scope of 


(1) Grote, vol. ii. pp. 131-133. 
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a generalisation that has already been assented to on evidence deemed 
sufficient ; and the rules grounded on this analysis do all that rules 
can do to insure the correct performance of the operation: they 
point out the conditions requisite for correctness, and distinguish 
with scientific precision the modes of error. It has, no doubt, been 
shown (what was never clearly seen until lately) that the syllogism is 
not really a process of inference; all that there is of inference being 
completed in the induction from experience which gave us the gene- 
ralisation we syllogize from. The syllogistic process merely main- 
tains consistency: between our general theorems from experience and 
our particular applications of it, and compels us to face the whole 
extent of the generalisation which is necessary to justify our infer- 
ence in a given particular case. What is called Formal Logic is the 
logic of consistency: and consistency is not necessarily truth, but is 
one of the most essential conditions of it. A mastery of the syllo- 
gistic logic does not necessarily make a sound thinker, but goes far 
towards making a clear one; and a clear understanding is already 
well advanced on the road towards soundness. 

But the merits of Aristotle in regard to logic are not confined 
within this, the narrowest acceptation in which the term is used; 
they extend to the widest. There are none of the operations of the 
intellect in the pursuit of truth to which his services were not 
considerable. He cannot indeed be credited with being the perma- 
nent legislator of any of the other departments of logic, as he was 
of the syllogism. Yet it will, we think, be found that he did as 
much for them as was compatible with the very early stage which 
scientific studies had then reached; for it was only after considerable 
trial of all the paths which lay open to them, that mankind could 
discover which it is that leads to the desired end. As Aristotle was 
far from completing any logical theory save that of the syllogism, 
so he did not claim to have originated any other. He says ex- 
pressly that the inventor of definition.and of induction was Socrates. 
What exactly it was which he intended by these impressions to 
ascribe to Socrates, we are reduced to gather mainly from other 
_ evidence. We know, both from the vivid dramatic representation 
by Plato of the mode of discussion practised by Socrates, and from 
the direct testimony of the more commonplace Xenophon, that it 
mainly consisted in attempting to ascertain “what” each of the 
facts or ideas which figure in the talk of the market-place and in 
the deliberation of the public assembly “is;” or, in other words, in 
a search after definitions. And though itis neither known, nor at 
all likely, that any rules for this investigation were laid down either 
by Socrates or by Plato, most of the Platonic dialogues are practical 
exemplifications of it. In Mr, Grote’s opinion,' the induction which 
Aristotle placed to the credit of Socrates, was the establishment of 


(1) Grote, ii. 165. 
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definitions by generalisation from an enumeration of particulars.’ 
The Platonic practice of dividing down to the thing which is the 
subject of inquiry, was regarded by Bacon as the nearest approach 
to a true method of induction to be found among the ancients, 
because it did not proceed by simple enumeration, but by rejectiones 
et exclusiones debitas—by an equal scrutiny of the instances in which 
the thing sought was absent, and of those in which it was present. 
But Plato practised this method only in inquiring into definitions: 
and, in its application to that investigation, Aristotle completely 
appropriated it; the doctrine that adefinition must be per :caus et 
differentiam being its theoretic generalisation, and the Predicamental 
Tree its paradigm. 

But Aristotle had a much larger and juster conception of the 
functions of Induction than merely this. He did for induction the 
first great thing that had to be done for it—the only great thing that 
could be done for it in the then state of science ; in doing which he 
had not, so far as we know, been anticipated by Socrates, while in 
Plato he had his chief adversary: he pointed out that induction is 
the ultimate ground and evidence of all our knowledge. In syllo- 
gizing (as he explains) we argue downward from general truths ; but 
the general truths which are the apyai or ultimate premises of our 
syllogisms must be collected from particular experience. His prac- 
tice, it must be admitted, seems to modern critics to have been often 
very insufficiently governed by his own doctrine; but he was con- 
sistent in upholding the theory. And his recognition of it does the 
more honour to his philosophical perspicacity, inasmuch as the only 
science in which, at the time when he lived, any considerable 
achievement had been made, was mathematics ; a science in which the 
inductions that constitute the first premises are truths so obvious and 
familiar, that it is particularly easy to mistake them for intuitions 
directly apprehended by the mind; and they are, in fact, the 
example principally relied on by those who, down to and in our own 
times, deny Aristotle’s principle. In his eyes, however, the axioms 
laid down in geometry, and those implied in arithmetic, are merely 
the most obvious of our generalisations from observation. They are 
all learnt from sense: not merely suggested by it to the mind, which 
afterwards perceives them to rest on a higher evidence, but actually 
proved by sense. If, by one of the schools between which 
philosophy is still divided, this is imputed to him as an error, 
the other, and in our opinion better, school sees in it a far-sighted 
anticipation of the ultimate verdict of philosophy. 

Having thus put induction in its proper place, as the foundation 


(1) It deserves mention, that Aristotle distinctly praises Socrates for having never 
regarded universals as having an existence of their own, apart from particulars. The 
*‘Tdeas”’ of Plato were Plato’s only, underived from Socrates. See Grote, ii. 163, and 
the passage there quoted, 
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and evidence of the truths from which all others flow, Aristotle 
does not inquire further into it, nor attempt to find any scientific 
criterion for distinguishing good induction from bad. His mind 
does not seem to have travelled beyond the primitive conception of 
induction, described by Bacon as “Inductio per enumerationem 
simplicem, ubi non reperitur instantia contradictoria :” and he pro- 
bably considered this sufficient for scientific, as he certainly did for 
dialectic purposes ; for, in the “Topica,” he lays it down that if one 
party in the discussion produces a number of instances in support of 
a generalisation, and the other party is unable to produce any in 
contradiction to it, he must be held to admit it. That Aristotle 
should not have seen his way to the scientific tests of correct and 
incorrect induction, will not be surprising, if we consider that those 
tests are all grounded upon the universality of the Law of Causation, 
and that this universality was not known nor admitted in Aristotle’s 
time, nor considered by him admissible. That the same phenomena 
always, without exception, reappear whenever a determinate set of 
conditions is exactly realised, was a truth which had not dawned 
upon his mind; nor had the knowledge of nature, which at that 
early period had been acquired, as yet established this uniformity of 
sequence as an universal, but only as a partial truth. Aristotle not 
only believed that some of the sequences which we now call laws of 
nature are true invariably, and others only for the most part, but 
admitted as positive causes in nature two agencies of which unifor- 
mity could not in any sense be predicated, roy and +6 abtouaror, 
chance and spontaneity. It can surprise no one that when the first 
basis of scientific induction, the constancy of the course of nature, 
had been so imperfectly laid, the rules and tests of induction which 
have been built upon that basis after its soundness had been proved 
by three centuries of the successful application of induction to subjects 
of ever increasing intricacy and complication, could not be arrived 
at by divination. It is not, however, quite so obvious why Aristotle 
could not have seen as much of the matier as Bacon saw; for Bacon 
also lived at a time when physical science had made few of its 
modern achievements, and such of them as it had made (those of 
Galileo) he seems to have been ignorant of. Accordingly Bacon, no 
more than Aristotle, was able, by his mere sagacity, to arrive at the 
true rules and tests of induction. . But he did, by that rare sagacity, 
perceive that such tests and rules must be grounded on the applica- 
tion to the investigation of nature, of that comparison of affirmative 
and negative instances to discover their point of difference, which 
Socrates and Plato had introduced and Aristotle had adopted for the 
investigation of definitions and for that only. It may seem a great 
derogation from Aristotle’s reach of thought that he should have 
left it to Bacon to make this step. But we should consider that 
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though Bacon had no experience of the success of the modern induc- 
tion, he had two thousand years’ experience of the failure of the 
ancient. There had by that time been ample evidence that the 
results arrived at by spontaneous generalisation from the instances 
which first offer themselves, are not to be relied on. Such reliance 
was still admissible in Aristotle’s time. For he was the very first 
who put that primitive induction upon its proper trial, by using it 
systematically for scientific purposes; making a vast collection of 
such facts or reputed facts as he could procure, and trying what 
could be done in the way of direct generalisation from them. The 
need of a more artful method of induction was not likely to be felt 
until after the natural mode was seen to have failed ; and it was the 
failure of that mode, after an ample trial by such a man as Aristotle, 
to establish conclusions that would stand the test of practice, that 
awakened Bacon, and not him alone, but all the most advanced minds 
in an age of renewed intellectual activity, to the need of a safer and 
more penetrating inductive method. 

These considerations ought to be borne in mind in judging of the 
numerous cases in which Aristotle’s particular speculations have the 
appearance of being false to his own fundamental principle, that all 
knowledge is derived from experience. In Mr. Lewes’s book on 
Aristotle (a work, so far as the present writer’s knowledge of 
Aristotle enables him to judge, of exemplary fairness ; but which, 
though warmly acknowledging the great genius of Aristotle, yet, 
dealing chiefly with his crude physical speculations, unavoidably 
gives a much stronger feeling of his defects than of his superiority), 
there are to be found abundant examples of conclusions drawn by 
him from premises which, to our eyes, do not seem grounded on 
experience at all, but on what he himself specially warns others 
against—preconceptions originating in the mind. We doubt not, 
however, that Aristotle, if these assumptions had been questioned, 
would have uuahesitatingly claimed for them the character of induc- 
tions from experience. To take one instance: he frequently assumes 
as a principle from which conclusions may legitimately be drawn 
concerning facts, that nature always aims at the best. Nothing, 
indeed, can be less scientific, or less supported by a true knowledge 
of nature, than this generalisation ; but Aristotle would have had no 
difficulty in citing as evidence of it, among other facts, all those 
adaptations (so far as then ascertained) on which writers on natural 
theology insist as marks of benevolent design; and though he must 
have known of many facts apparently pointing the other way, he 
could not then know how deeply that other way penetrates into the 
most intimate constitution of nature, and doubtless believed that they 
all admitted of explanations which would reconcile them with the 
theory. The example we have chosen is a rather peculiar one, and 
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we often find him building conclusions upon premises the connection-- 
of which with observed fact is, to modern apprehension, far more 
distant; but we still find him proceeding on some analogy, or 
apparent analogy, to some of the experiences of sense. These are 
not grounds on which he can fairly be charged with abandoning his 
fundamental principle. Rather, this mode of proceeding seems the 
inevitable first stage of the attempt to make a broad and far-reaching 
application of the principle. For it is now well understood that 
science does not advance by the mere collection of materials, but by 
using them, as fast as collected, in the construction of provisional 
generalisations, fitted to give a definite direction to further inquiry, 
and themselves destined, according to the results of fresh inquiry, to 
be corrected, limited, or totally abandoned. The first set of provi- 
sional generalisations were naturally and properly drawn from the 
most obvious facts. Generalisation ‘ ex his tantummodo que presto 
sunt pronuncians,” so deservedly condemned by Bacon as the final 
method of scientific procedure, is quite legitimate as its first stage ; 
and if the provisional character of the generalisations was lost sight 
of, and they were mistaken for proved truths, the responsibility does 
not lie with Aristotle, who took the greatest pains to enlarge the 
stock of facts, and who certainly neither dreamed nor desired that 
his speculations should be accepted as infallible. It is true, he can 
hardly have imagined how very far his generalisations would prove 
to be from a genuine interpretation of nature. For he did not know, 
nor did any one then know, that the most familiar parts of nature 
are often the most intricate and complex, and that there are none of 
which the ultimate laws differ more widely from anything which 
first appearances give indication of. 

Neither let us greatly blame Aristotle for not having more care- 
fully sifted the evidence of his facts. It is charged against him that 
in the natural history of fishes, for example, he sets down as facts 
whatever were told to him as such by fishermen, some of which were 
real results of observation, while others were mere popular super- 
stitions ; but he had, mostly, no mess of distinguishing the one 
from the other. He was forced to re cive 2 great proportion of his 
information on trust. The age of scientific specialists had not yet 
arrived. Had he devoted his time, like Mr. Bickland, to a careful 
personal observation of the characier and - bits of fishes, he would 
have become, without doubt, a very remarkable ichthyo.-gist; but 
could he have written even the History of Anima's, not to 
mention the Organon, the Ethics; 0. che Rhetoric? In his 
day, the greatest service which any one could do to physical science, 
was to make the largest possible collectio1 of physicui facts, and to 
link them together even by conjecture, leaving it to the future to 
eliminate those which the more attentive observation thus directed to 
them did not confirm. Aristotle did this, with an industry and often 
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an intelligence deserving high praise; nor is it imputable to him 
that a dictum of his came to be thought, by a succession of — 
tions, better evidence of truth than the use of their eyes. 

Intimately connected with his opinion respecting the Sounidation 
of all our knowledge in sensible experience, is his view of the nature 
of Universals; which excited more interest and more discussion 
among those who succeeded him than his doctrine of Induction, and 
contributed most to make him be considered as the founder and chief 
of the school of sensible experience, in opposition to the Platonic or 
Realistic-Idealist school. Plato, it is well known, gave great promi- 
nence in many of his principal Dialogues, to the doctrine, that all 
individual and sensible objects being in a perpetual process of change, 
never being, but always becoming, there could be no knowledge, in any 
true sense of the term, of them, but only of certain archetypes or 
Forms, cognisable by intellect alone; which forms are the attributes 
in their completeness, an imperfect semblance of which we recognise 
in the best objects of sense. These Forms (calied by him Ideas, ‘ééa1, 
one of the Greek equivalents of form) had, according to him, a 
separate existence of their own, quite apart from sense. The gods 
lived in the coristant contemplation of them, which was only possible 
to the human mind after a thorough training in philosophy, and 
could be complete only in a life after death. These were the only 
real Entia, or beings; the world of sense was something half-way 
between Entity and Non-Entity. Such is the doctrine respecting 
Universals which is called, and justly called, Platonic; though 
Plato also left very forcible statements of its difficulties, and the 
objections to which it was liable; coupled, however, with the decla- 
ration that in spite of all these, unless the doctrine is admitted, no 
knowledge is possible. Against this theory Aristotle carries on an 
unrelaxing polemic; and gives, in considerable detail, his reasons for 
rejecting it. But, being a constructive as well as a critical thinker, 
he sets upa counter theery. According to this, individual objects of 
sense, instead of not being Entia at all, are so more specially and in a 
fuller degree than any other things. He calls them, and them alone, 
First Substances. Genera and Species are substances also (Second 
Substances), but not self-existent, like Plato’s Forms; on the con- 
trary, he denies them all existence, except in, and as implicated with, 
some First Substance. Attributes, though also included among Entia, 
could still less be admitted to have a separate existence. Without 
going the length of the Nominalist doctrine, which holds nothing to 
be universal but names, Aristotle takes up a middle position, analo- 
gous to that of the modern Conceptualists ; but differing from them 
in. this, that whereas they consider Universals as notions in the mind, 
made up from the world of sense by the intellect itself through a 
process of abstraction, Aristotle regarded them as having a real 
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external existence; as only perceived, not made, by the intellect ; 
perceived, however, not as independent entities, but as inseparable 
elements of the objects perceived by sense. The antagonism between 
this theory and Plato’s, the two doctrines placing the seats of 
objective reality at opposite poles, the one ia individuals, the other 
in the highest generalities, accounts for the character assigned to 
Aristotle of being the head and front of the @ posteriori, as Plato is 
held to be of the @ priori metaphysics. But it is noticeable that in 
the hands of the school that predominated in the Middle Ages, who 
assuredly looked up to Aristotle with an almost servile deference, his 
philosophy grew into a well-defined system of Realism, from which it 
was reserved to thinkers of a much later date to emancipate thought. 
Mr. Grote was of opinion that this misinterpretation, as he considered 
it, was in a measure owing to the very imperfect possession of Aris- 
totle’s writings by the early Middle Ages. In a private letter quoted 
by the editors in their preface," Mr. Grote says that he should be able 
to show ‘“ how much the improved views of the question of Universals 
depended on the fact that more and more of the works of Aristotle, 
and better texts, became known to Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, 
and their successors. During the centuries immediately succeeding 
Boethius, nothing of Aristotle, except the Categories and the 
treatise De Interpretatione, was known, and these in a Latin 
translation. Most fortunately, the Categories was never put out 
of sight ; and it is there that the doctrine of Substantia Prima stands 
clearly proclaimed.” 

But though the doctrine of Substantia Prima, in the book on the 
Categories, thoroughly excludes Plato’s form of realism, that of 
Substantia Secunda, which is there combined with it, afforded a basis on 
which it was possible to erect another realistic doctrine. Universals, 
as understood by Aristotle, were not indeed, like Plato’s, extra rem, 
but they were in re, and not solely in the cognising mind. The dif- 
ference, no doubt, was great between the two doctrines. As conceived 


by Aristotle, universals would perish if there were no particulars to 
predicate them of :— 


‘‘The subject,? or First Substance, which can never become a predicate, is 
established as the indispensable ultimate subject for all predicates. If that 
disappears, all predicates disappear along with it. The particular thus becomes 
the keystcne of the arch whereon all universals rest. Aristotle is indeed 
careful to point out a gradation in these predicates: some are essential to the 
subject, and thus approach so near to the First Substance that he calls them 
Second Substances; others, and the most in number, are not thus essential. 
These last are Concomitants or Accidents, and some of them fall so much short 
of complete Entity, that he describes them as near to Non-Entia. But all of 
them, essential or unessential, are alike constituents or appendages of the 


First Substance or Particular Subject, and have no reality in any other 
character.” 


(1) Preface, p. vii. (2) Grote, ii. 263. 
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This was a great advance on the doctrine, that the only reality, and 
the only possible subject of science, exists in a sphere altogether apart 
from particulars; and it did not, like that, cultivate a disdain of the 
physical details among which lies the only real road to the discovery 
of the laws of nature. But the admission of general substances, 
though only as embodied in individual substances, gave a loop-hole 
through which, in another shape, the realism which is a natural out- 
growth of the human mind could creep in; and a world of argument 
and discussion was found aecessary again to dislodge it. The tendency 
to believe that a real thing is signified wherever there is a real word, 
was in this instance favoured by some of the leading doctrines of 
Aristotle in metaphysic proper : especially by two distinctions, which 
run through all his “ Philosophia Prima ”’—the analysis of every ob- 
ject of perception or thought into two ingredients, Matter and Form, 
and the cognate distinction between Potential and Actual being; the 
matter of a thing being only potentially the thing, until the superin- 
duction of the form makes it actually so. These forms, which he does 
not call éééa:, like those of Plato, but ef, and which are in reality 
the attributes of objects, are thus the actual creators of objects as they 
exist in éyreXexeia or completedness; and this attribution to forms of 
a kind of active power, made it difficult to avoid regarding them as 
substantive entities: whether existing outside the individual thing or 
only in it, seeming from that point of view to be of little consequence. 
Indeed, Aristotle actually makes it one of his reproaches against Plato’s 
Ideas, that from their immobility in themselves, and complete severance 
from individual bodies, they could not have a moving force, whereby 
anything can be made to become ; whereas his efé were actual causes. 

The real expulsion of the objective existence of universals from phi- 
losophy was left to be effected by the Nominalist schoolmen, towards 
the end of the Middle Ages: since which the only dispute remaining 
open is between the pure Nominalism of Hobbes, and the Concep- 
tualism of Locke and Brown; the one seeing nothing in general 
names but a collection of resembling objects and a word; the other 
superadding a mental representation, called an abstract idea, a 
general notion, or a concept. Nevertheless, though Aristotle did 
not finally accomplish the work, he will always be honourably recog- 
nised as the thinker who began it; the first who saw that knowledge 
begins in particulars, and rises from them to the universal, and that 
our knowledge of universals is but the knowledge of something which 
exists in the particulars, some point which a number of particulars 
have in common ; the first, therefore, who diverted intellect from 
the path which could only lead, and did for ages-lead, to making 
philosophy a jingle of mystical abstractions, and turned it into that 
better path which lands us at the goal of a truer philosophy, the 
most general and comprehensive expression of real facts. 
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In the remaining branches of logic, those which relate to proposi- 
tions, and to the modes of signification of terms, the services of 
Aristotle were less signal, but not less indispensable. Before him, 
the expression of the operations of the mind in language had scarcely 
received the merest commencement of logical analysis: we see by Plato 
that technical terms did not yet exist even for the subject and pre- 
dicate of a proposition, still less for the differences of (so-called) 
quantity and quality in propositions, the equivalence or non-equiva- 
lence of different forms, and the modes of opposition among proposi- 
tions—a sure proof that these distinctions, elementary as they are, 
had not yet excited sufficient attention to have led to their being 
generalised. Even Plato, as Mr. Grote points out,’ shows a curious 
want of perception of some of them; and his predecessors and some 
of his cotemporaries were entangled in many puzzles, which would 
have been puzzles to no one to whom these distinctions were familiar, 
but from which they could find no means of extrication but through 
some palpable absurdity. It is impossible, without some knowledge 
of the early speculations of mankind before their simplest logical 
instruments were duly fashioned, to appreciate the debt due to those 
who first gave to such of those instruments as are now the most 
familiar, the precision which fits them for their work. This merit 
may justly be claimed for Aristotle, in respect to almost all the ter- 
minology and distinctions of formal logic. Of the “ positive theory 


of propositions which we read in his treatise De Interpretatione,” 
Mr. Grote remarks :* 


‘Tt is, as far as we know, the first positive theory thereof that was ever set 
out—the first attempt to classify propositions in such a manner that a legitimate 
Antiphasis could be assigned to each; the first declaration that to each affirma- 
tive proposition there belonged one appropriate negative, and to each negative 
proposition one appropriate counter-affirmative, and one only—the earliest 
effort to construct a theory for this purpose, such as to hold ground against all 
the puzzling questions of acute disputants. The clear determination of the 
Antiphasis in each case—the distinction of Contradictory antithesis from Con- 
trary antithesis between propositions—this was an important logical doctrine 
never advanced before Aristotle; and the importance of it becomes manifest 
when we read the arguments of Plato and Antisthenes, the former overleaping 
and ignoring the contradictory opposition, the latter maintaining that it was a 
process theoretically indefensible. But in order that these two modes of anti- 
thesis should be clearly contrasted, each with its proper characteristic, it was 
requisite that the distinction of quantity between different propositions should 
also be brought to view, and considered in conjunction with the distinction of 

‘quality. Until this was done, the Maxim of Contradiction, denied by some, 
could not be shown in its true force or with its proper limits. Now we find it 
done, for the first time, in the treatise before us. Here the Contradictory 
antithesis (opposition both in quantity and quality) in which one proposition 
must be true and the other false, is contrasted with the Contrary (propositions 
opposite in quality, but both of them universal). Aristotle’s terminology is 
not in all respects fully developed; in regard, especially, to the quantity of 
propositions it is less advanced than his own later treatises; but from the 


(1) Grote, i. 195. (2) Ibid., i. 198. 
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theory of the De Interpretatione’ all the distinctions current among later 
logicians take their rise.” 


It is another service of Aristotle to logic, that he was the first to 
treat largely and systematically of the ambiguities of terms; and 
(though not unfrequently misled by them himself) made a practice, 
through all his writings, of distinguishing the various senses in which 
the principal terms of philosophy were used, and even discriminating 
between meanings that are wholly different and those which are con- 
nected by some tie of analogy with one another. Of this last distinc- 
tion he makes frequent use in the generalities of his philosophy. For 
example, he says that Ens, or Being, though predicable of all the 
categories (substance, quantity, quality, &c.) is not predicated of 
them as a genus is predicated of its various species, in one and the 
same sense; but yet, not in senses wholly unconnected with one 
another. A quality, for instance, is not a Being in exactly the same 
sense as a Substance is; it is called a Being by a kind of analogy: and 
some Beings, therefore, may be, and are, more or less Beings than 
others; less fully Beings, Beings in a less complete degree. In 
connection with this, let us mention that, as Mr. Grote points out,’ 
Aristotle in some degree anticipated the acute remark of Hobbes, 
first brought into its due position of importance by James Mill, 
respecting the double meaning of fo be; “first, per se, as meaning 
existence ; next, relatively, as performing the function of copula in 
predication. . . We may truly say Homer is a poet” (copula), “ but 
we cannot truly say Homer is” (existence). ‘He tells us,in reply either 
to Plato or to some other contemporaries, that though we may truly 
say Non-Ens est opinabile, we cannot truly say Non-Ens est, because 
the real meaning of the first of these propositions is Von-Ens est opinabile 
non esse.” Wesee in some.of Plato’s dialogues what an amount of 
verbal fallacy, and even of genuine perplexity, arose from inattention 
to this double meaning. 

In the book on the Categories, Entia or Beings, in the large exten- 
sion which Aristotle allows to the term (an extension including what- 
ever can be thought or spoken about affirmatively, and excluding, if 

(1) Mr. Grote cannot be reprehended for calling Aristotle’s writings by the names by - 
which they are currently known.: Yet surely it is time that the mistranslation De 
Interpretatione should be banished, and the treatise wept épyveiac should be known by 
its proper designation, De Enunciatione. There is not a single word about interpretation 
in the whole treatise ; and the use of that name for it is a puzzle to learners, and a 
snare for those who would be thought to know more about it than they do: as we see 
by the mauvaise plaisanterie of Swift, in the Tale of a Tub, where he says that Lord 
Peter had studied the works of Aristotle, and especially that wonderful treatise De 
Interpretatione, which teaches its readers to find a meaning in everything except itself, 
In Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon, the meanings assigned to-épynvedw are, “ to 
be an interpreter, to interpret: hence to express, give utterance to: to explain, make clear.” 
The second signification, that of ex,ressing, or giving utterance to, a fact or thought, 
is the only meaning in which the term or its derivatives could possibly be employed to 
designate_a treatise on Propositions. 

(2), Grote, i. 181-2. 
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anything, only negatives), are distinguished, and arranged under 
heads; but only in respect of their capacity of entering into a pro- 
position. One kind of Ens, the individual object, or Substantia 
Prima, is unfit to be predicated of anything except itself, and can 
enter into a proposition only as a subject. Genera and Species, or 
Second Substances, may be predicates as well as subjects; and they, 
as well as all the other Categories, communicate some special kind of 
information respecting the subject of which they are predicated. 
Substance is the answer to the question, What isit. Quantity to 
How great is it. Quality to Of what sort is it. Ad aliquid, or 
Relation, to What character has it in reference to something else. 
And so with the other Categories—Where, When, Posture, Dress or 
Equipment, Action, and Being acted upon. There has been an endless 
amount of writing for, against, and in explanation of, the validity of 
this classification. Mr. Grote, while himself criticizing it from the 
point of view of the Relativity of a// human knowledge, defends it, 
not without success, against some of the minor criticisms which have 
been made by (among others) the present writer. The best which 
can be said in favour of it will be found in the acute work of Dr. 
Franz Brentano, on the different meanings of ens according to 
Aristotle; a book often cited and highly appreciated by Mr. Grote. 
Dr. Brentano attempts to detect the logical process, never stated by 
Aristotle himself, whereby he was led to constitute precisely those 
ten Categories ; and though (as Mr. Grote thinks) he may not have 
proved that Aristotle really did reach them by that path, he has 
undoubtedly shown that they might have been so reached, and that the 
classification admits of a valid defence from the Aristotelian point of 
view. Dr. Brentano has also, we think, completely proved (what 
has sometimes been denied) that although, in the scheme of the 
Categories, the idea of predication was predominant, Aristotle did 
also regard them as the Summa Genera in a classification of Things. 
To have made the first attempt ata classification of Things in general 
in their logical aspect, external realities and mental abstractions 
taken together, was so considerable a step, that one may more justly 
wonder that its defects are not greater, than at their being so great 
as they are. The detailed discussion of the several Categories brings 
out various properties and distinctions which are permanently valid, 
and have passed into modern thought. 

Thus far of Aristotle as a logician: in which character his per- 
formances, considered under the double aspect of originality and 
substantial value, have justly earned for him the highest honour 
which it has been in the power of any one to deserve in that science. 
As a psychologist and metaphysician he stands on a much lower 
level, and his labours in those fields have seldom more than an 


(1) Von der mannigfachen Bedeutung des Seienden nach Aristoteles, Von Franz 
Brentano. Freiburg im Breisgau, 1862. 
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historical interest. Except an incidental remark here and there, his 
claims to have made any real contribution to positive knowledge on 
those subjects rest on the share he had in laying the foundation of 
the doctrine of Association. The amount of that share is much dis- 
puted. Sir William Hamilton, in one of the elaborate dissertations 
appended to his edition of Reid, claims for Aristotle to have been 
“at once the founder and finisher of the theory of association :” 
meaning, of course, the laws of association itself, not the modern 
applications of it to the explanation of the mure complex mental 
phenomena, most of which applications Hamilton did not admit. 
He acknowledges that in order to establish this high claim on 
behalf of Aristotle, it is necessary to correct misconceptions “ which, 
bequeathed by the first, have been inherited by the last of Aristotle’s 
interpreters.” * If, therefore, the philosopher knew all that Hamil- 
ton believed him to have known, he did not succeed in transmitting 
the knowledge to his most distinguished pupils. But this, which to 
most people would seem a defect, enhances, in Hamilton’s eyes, the 
glory of the master. “Aristotle,” he says,” “ has been here so long 
misapprehended only because he was so far ahead of his expositors. 
Nor is there a higher testimony to his genius than that it required 
a progress in philosophy of two thousand years before philosophers 
were prepared to apprehend his meaning, when the discovery of that 
meaning was abandoned to their own intelligence.” Looking solely 
at his own pages, Hamilton seems to make outa strong case. Unfor- 
tunately for him, Mr. Grote has shown, in a paper now first published 
(in the appendix), that Hamilton’s capacity of putting a meaning 
into passages of Aristotle which Aristotle never thought of, exceeded 
anything for which our previous knowledge of Hamilton had pre- 
pared us. Mr. Grote himself, however, says, in more measured 
language,* that Aristotle, in his account of Memory and Reminiscence, 
“displays an acute and penetrating intelligence of the great principles 
of the Association of Ideas,” more, however, in reference to reminiscence 
than to memory; “and the exaggerated prominence that he has given 
to the distinction between the two (determined apparently by a wish 
to keep the procedure of man apart from that of animals) tends to 
perplex his description of the associative process.” Had we pos- 
sessed from Mr. Grote that minute examination of the treatise on 
Memory and Reminiscence which would doubtless have formed part of 
his work on Aristotle, instead of the brief notice of it in the essay 
contributed to Mr. Bain, we should have been better able to judge 
how far, if at all, in this case (as, according to Mr. Lewes, in many 
branches of physics) modern knowledge has been read into Aris- 
totle’s words. 

The part of Aristotle’s writings known as the “ Metaphysica” did 


(1) Hamilton's edition of Reid’s Works, p. 891. 
(2) Hamilton, 847. (3) Grote, ii, 217. 
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not receive that name from the philosopher himself; it was invented 
by his Greek editors, and signified merely the position which they 
assigned to those writings in their arrangement of his works. 
Aristotle’s own name for the subject matter of them was 7 mpwry 
iAocogia, a phrase adopted from him by Bacon and Hobbes as a 
name for the highest generalities of philosophy. It was in this 
sense that Aristotle used it, and what he included under it consisted 


of all that belonged to Being as such—Ens quatenus Ens ; together 
‘with— 


‘‘the axioms and highest generalities of syllogistic proof or demonstration. 
He announces,” says Mr. Grote,' ‘‘as the first principle of these axioms—as 
the highest and foremost of all principles—the Maxim of Contradiction: The 
same predicate cannot both belong and not belong to the same subject, at the 
same time, and in the same sense; or, You cannot both truly affirm and truly 
deny the same predicate respecting the same subject ; or, The same proposition 
cannot be at once true and false. This Axiom is by nature the beginning or 
source of all the other Axioms. It stands first in the order of knowledge, and 
it neither rests upon nor involves any hypothesis.” 


This principium contradictionis, or Law of Contradiction, has ever 
since been recognised as the ultimate principle of all syllogistic, 
which is as much as to say of all general, reasoning ; the validity of 
which consists in the fact that to deny the conclusion, accepting the 
premises, involves a contradiction; and its real, and only real, 
function is to keep our particular judgments consistent, and the 
reverse of those judgments inconsistent, with the general propositions 
to which we have previously given our assent. The distinct laying 
down of this axiom (“and its ; supplement or correlative, the maxim 
of the Excluded Middle”) was the necessary completion of the theory 
of the syllogism. Obvious as these maxims appear, the clear per- 
ception that the evidence of general reasoning depends on them was 
a capital step in philosophy, and shows the determination of Aristotle 
to follow subjects up to their first principles. 

The question arises, what is the ground of these axioms themselves ; . 
and Aristotle does not blink this question. There were thinkers in 
and before his time, particularly Herakleitus and his followers, who 
denied the axiom of contradiction. Aristotle 


‘* goes at length into the case against them, as well as against others, who agreed 
with him in affirming the maxim, but who undertook also to demonstrate it. Any 
such demonstration Aristotle declares to be impossible. The maxim is assumed in 
all demonstrations. Unless you grant it, no demonstration is valid; but it 
cannot be itself demonstrated. He had already laid down in the Analytica 
that the premises for demonstration could not be carried back indefinitely, and 
that the attempt so to carry them back was unphilosophical. There must be 
some primary undemonstrable truths; and the Maxim of Contradiction he 
ranks among the first. . . . In attempting any formal demonstration of 
the maxim, you cannot avoid assuming the maxim itself, and thus falling into 
Petitio Principii.” Nevertheless, “‘ Aristotle contends that you can demon- 


(1) Grote, ii. 140. 
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strate it in the way of refutation, relatively to a given opponent, provided such 
opponent will not content himself with simply denying it, but will, besides, 
advance some affirmative thesis of his own as a truth in which he believes; or, 
provided he will even grant the fixed meaning of words.” ! 


Mr. Grote gives a full exposition of this opinion of Aristotle, but 
himself dissents from it, observing that the worst dilemma to which 
the supposed opponent could be reduced is that of falling into another 
contradiction—a difficulty which, by maintaining that a self-contra- 
diction is not necessarily false, he has declared himself willing to 
face. In Mr. Grote’s opinion, the proof of the Axiom of Contradic- 
tion, like that of all other axioms, is inductive. “ All that can really 
be done in the way of defence is, to prove the Maxim in its general 
enunciation by an appeal to particular cases. If your opponent is 
willing to grant these particular cases, you establish the general 
Maxim against him by way of induction ; if he will not grant them, 
you cannot prove the general Maxim at all.’’? This is indeed hunting 
the doctrine of @ priori knowledge from its last refuge : and we should 
be heartily glad if we were able to agree with Mr. Grote: so im 
portant do we deem it both to philosophy and to practice to leave 
nothing standing which countenances the notion that there is a kind 
of knowledge independent of experience. But it seems to us that 
though the meaning of the two maxims, of Contradiction and Excluded 
Middle, like that of all other propositions expressed in general terms, 
is only understood by means of particular cases, those axioms stand, 
in one respect, on a different ground from axioms in general. The 
proposition that the affirmation and denial of the same fact cannot 
both be true, is at once assented to for this reason, that the judging 
one of them to be true and judging the other to be false are not 
two different acts of the mind, but the same act. We assent with 
like readiness to the statement that they cannot both be false, because 
the judging either to be false is the very same mental act with 
judging the other to be true. This identity of the mental operation 
constitutes the very meaning of the words in which the axioms are 
expressed ; it is impossible to understand the words “‘ true”’ and “false,” 
- the words “is” and ‘is not,” in any other sense. For this reason it 
seems to us that the axioms in question do not need the support of a 
gathered experience ; they have their root in a mental fact which 
makes it impossible to contravene them*’—a fact implied in every 

(1) Grote, ii. 143, 144. (2) Grote, ii. 166. 

(3) This statement may seem inconsistent with the fact that there were, in the earliest 
stage of Greek speculation, persons who are represented to have denied the Axiom of 
Contradiction, and whose good faith (though questioned by Aristotle) there seems no 
good reason to doubt. But this was before the real nature and meaning of Contradictory 
Propositions had been set out with clearness, which (as Mr. Grote observes) was first 
done by Aristotle, and previous to which men’s minds were in such a muddle on these 
abstract subjects, that they hardly knew what they affirmed or denied. We greatly 


doubt if Herakleitus, or any one else, ever faced two really contradictory propositions, 
and asserted that both could be true, at the same time and in the same sense. In the 
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form of words which can be used to express them. Undoubtedly, 
however, the impossibility must be felt in particular instances before 
it can be assented to in general terms; and in this sense it must be 
granted to Mr. Grote that the proof of the generalisation lies in the 
particular instances.’ 

We have now reached the limits of the portion of Aristotle’s 
ontology and psychology which is fully explained and discussed by 
Mr. Grote. To go on to the remainder with no more of that 
invaluable assistance than the abstract of the ‘‘ Metaphysica” in the 
appendix, and the analysis of the “ De Anim4” written for Professor 
Bain’s treatise, would be an undertaking which could only be 
practicable after a study of the original little short of that which had 
been given by Mr. Grote. The difficulty of finding a meaning, 
intelligible to modern habits of thought, in trains of speculation so 
alien to our methods, expressed in phraseology for which we have 


cases best known to us there was no real contradiction. Those who are cited as main- 
taining that a person (for instance) might be at once a man and not a man, seem to have 
meant by not-man, not something exclusive of man, but only something different from, 
though compatible with it. We may be reminded of the revival, by a noted modern 
metaphysician, of the Herakleitean doctrine that the Axiom of Contradiction is not of 
universal validity ; but the sphere in which Hegel declared it to be invalid was that of the 
Absolute, which being territory utterly beyond human ken, the very existence of which 
we have no faculties to inform us of, it is open to any one to imagine not only all the 
facts of our knowledge, but all the laws cf the knowing mind, toially reversed in that 
region of the Unknowable. 

(1) In commenting on Aristotle’s treatment of the two fundamental axioms, in the 
course of which the philosopher contests the celebrated doctrine of Protagoras known 
as the Homo Mensura (that Man is the measure of true and false, every opinion being 
“true to the believer, false to the disbeliever”*) Mr. Grote renews the defence which 
he had already made of the Protagorean doctrine in his remarks on the Platonic 
Theztetus, ané which we have always regretted, because we think it turns upon a 
malentendu, and is itself very liable to be misunderstood. Mr. Grote considered 
Protagoras as having meant by his doctrine what is now called the Relativity of Human 
Knowledge, (among the assertors of which he is, on the strength of this doctrine, 
included by Sir William Hamilton) ; and, in addition to this, ‘‘the autonomy of each 
individual inquirer as a measure of truth to himself ;” every one having an equal right 
to judge for himself whether the grounds of an opinion are convincing to him. But if 
this was the meaning of Protagoras, it was not only paradoxically, but incorrectly 
expressed. It would surely be a perverse employment of language to say that if I 
believe two and two to make five, they really make five to me, or that, if I erroneously 
believe a certain person to be dead, he is really dead to me though not to other people. 
The truth of a belief does not consist in its being believed, but in its being in accordance 
with fact: if it is so, whether everybody believes it or nobody is a circumstance totally 
irrelevant; if not, my believing it does not make that true to me, which when I 
proceed to act on it I shall find to be false. The doctrine that there is no standard of 
truth to any one but his own conviction of it, has its right place only in a philosophy 
which rests truth on direct intuition, and such a philosophy cannot easily shake ‘tself 
free from this consequence: but Mr. Grote, who grounds truth exclusively on experience, 
is bound to admit that every individual’s ultimate standard is experience together with 
the conclusions that can be drawn from it, and that if his belief does not accord ‘with 
that standard, it is not a true belief in any sense whatsoever. It needs hardly be added 
that this is in reality as much Mr. Grote’s opinion as our own, and that our difference 
with him is merely verbal, though not, for that reason, unimportant. 


(*) Grote, ii. 151. 
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no equivalents, and which seems to us hopelessly entangled and 
irremediably confusing, is extreme; and the result is seldom, unless 
in an historical point of view (nor always even in that), of a value 
commensurate with the difficulty. The “ Metaphysica,” or such part 
of it as has come down to us (for its fragmentary appearance has 
struck the commentators, and it has been conjectured to have never 
been completed), turns principally upon the two antitheses we have 
already referred to, that of Matter and Form, and that of Potential 
and Actual. Everything is composed of Matter and Form, except an 
hypothetical First Matter which has no Form, and a Form which has 
no Matter, and is the Divine Intelligence. But those composite 
objects which have both Matter and Form, are all of them Matter in 
relation to any different or additional Forms which they are capable 
of taking on. Everything %s potentially whatever it is capable of 
becoming, and by virtue of the appropriate Form it becomes what 
it does become. Besides Matter and Form, Aristotle recognises 
another element, Privation. Some changes are produced, not by a 
Form, but by the Privation of a Form; thus, he does not recognise a 
Form of Health and a Form of Sickness, but regards sickness as the 
privation of health; a sick man, from being potentially well, becomes 
actually so by receiving the Form of Health; but a healthy man 
becomes sick, not through a Form of Sickness, but through the 
Privation of the Form of Health. These notions, and the numerous 
minutiz and subtleties into which they are followed out, even were 
they liable to no other objection, would tell us nothing of the laws of 
phenomena; they give no power of prediction, and explain nothing ; 
they are but a particular mode of restating the facts to be 
explained. To say that it is the union of the form of health with 
the matter of the body which makes the man healthy, is but to say, 
in technical language, that he is made healthy by health. If the 
Form of Health is anything different from the fact of health, it is an 
imaginary entity conjured up out of an abstraction, and supposed to 
to be immanent in all things that possess the property it is the form 
of; as, in a still earlier stage of speculation, gods were thought to be 
immanent in rivers, and nymphs in trees. There is a state of the 
human mind in which these metaphysical fictions seem to convey 
explanation ; and Aristotle, with all his far-sighted perception that 
the source of knowledge is observation of particulars, had not got 
beyond that state. 

What is commonly called the Psychology of Aristotle is a theory 
of the various souls, or living principles, which he recognises as 
existing in nature, and regards as the Forms or Active Principles of 
life in its different degrees; though he hardly regards them as 
objectively distinct from one another, but rather as modifications of a 
single Principle, successively superinduced by the addition of more 
attributes. His classification of the supposed agents fairly coincides 
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with the modern classification of the phenomena. The first is the 
Nutritive Soul, common to animal and vegetable life. The second is 
the Sensitive, which is also the Locomotive Soul, common to all 
animals. The third and highest is the Noétic, or Intellectual Soul, 
belonging to man alone. This last, again, he finds it necessary to 
_subdivide into the passive, or merely receptive intelligence, and the 
active intelligence, or vovs moujtuds; the latter of which is the 
moving force, through which what is merely potential in the passive 
intelligence becomes actual. No part of the speculations of Aristotle 
is more obscure than the theory of the vovs moujrucds, which he 
regarded as a part of the universal vous of the universe, independent 
of the bodily frame, and therefore capable of surviving it, though 
whether or not with a personal immortality remains matter of 
dispute. The subject is but slightly touched on in the essay by Mr. 
Grote which is printed as the last chapter of his treatise. A full 
and elaborate treatment of it, grounded on a comprehensive view of 
Aristotle’s metaphysical doctrines, has been given by a writer 
already mentioned, Dr. Franz Brentano, in a work “On the 
Psychology of Aristotle, especially with reference to the vovs 
moutixos,” ' which, having been published as lately as 1867, does 
not seem to have been known to Mr. Grote when he wrote his essay ; 
and which, without venturing to decide whether the author has 
established all his points, the present writer cannot help noting as 
one of the most thoroughly executed pieces of philosophical research 
and exegesis which it has been his fortune to meet with. 

The Ethics, Politics, and Rhetoric of Aristotle are not touched 
upon by Mr. Grote, and the present is not a convenient occasion for 
saying much about them ; still less avout the Poetics. We may say, 
however, of the Rhetoric, that besides its special worth in regard to 
its particular subject, which is even now considerable, it is one of 
the richest repositories of incidental remarks on human nature and 
human affairs that the ancients have bequeathed to us. In this 
consists also, in our judgment, the principal value of the Ethics and 
Politics, which, as treatises on those special subjects, have for their 
most marked characteristics that dread of extremes and love of the 
via media which were deeply rooted in Aristotle’s mind. The 
Politics, in lieu of the adventurous anticipations of genius which 
we find in the “Republic” of Plato, presents us with the mode of 
thinking of a Liberal Conservative, or rather, of a moderate aristo- 
cratical politician, at Athens. In the main, it is a philosophic 
consecration of existing facts (witness its strange defence of 
slavery), choosing by preference among those facts such as tend 
towards stability, rather than towards improvement. It should be 


(1) Die Psychologie des Aristoteles, insbesondere seine Lehre vom vote romnriéc. 
Von Dr. Franz Brentano, Privatdocent der Philosophie an der Universitat zu Wirz- 
burg. Mainz, 1867. 
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remembered that, unless so far as Plato may be considered an 
exception, none of the ancient politicians or philosophers believed 
in progress; their highest hopes were limited to guarding society 
against its natural tendency to degeneration. 

There remains to be noticed one work of Aristotle, which is 
copiously analyzed and commented on by Mr. Grote, and which is 
of great importance to a correct understanding of the Greek mind: 
the treatise which, under the name of “ Topica,” is included in the 
Organon, and of which the “Sophistici Elenchi” is properly the con- 
cluding book. Both the conception and the detail of this work are 
of a nature to puzzle, and, when not properly understood, to 
scandalize, the modern mind. It is a treatise on Dialectic Reasoning, 
as distinguished from Demonstrative, which last had been elaborately 
treated in the Analytics. Dialectic, as there understood, is the art 
of arguing for victory, not for truth, and instruction in that art is the 
declared object of the treatise. In order justly to appreciate such 
a design, and to perceive how it could coexist, as in Aristotle’s 
case the whole collection of his writings witnesses that it did, with 
an indefatigable ardour in the pursuit of truth, it is necessary to 
remember how large a place in-Grecian life was occupied by contests 
of skill between individuals, in matters both physical and intellectual. 
When we think of the vast honour understood to accrue, not only 
to the actual victor but to the city he belonged to, by his gaining 
a prize in the Olympic festival (among which prizes one for poetry 
was included), and the numerous minor competitions of a similar 
kind in the various Greek states, by which the minds of aspiring 
persons were kept perpetually on the stretch to acquire celebrity 
by successes of this nature; it cannot be wondered at that after 
Dialectics, or regulated discussion by question and answer, had been 
introduced by Zeno of Elea, and brought to perfection by Socrates 
and Plato, this also should have become extensively popular as a 
game of skill. In this game, a thesis, usually on some im- 
portant and highly interesting subject, was propounded for 
discussion, the propounder undertaking to defend it against all 
objections. The assailants were required to proceed by putting 
questions to him, which must be such as admitted of an explicit 
answer by yes or no, nor was any other kind of answer permissible. 
If the assailants were able to reduce the respondent to admissions 
inconsistent with each other or with the thesis, they were victorious ; 
if they failed to do this, the victory was with the respondent. In 
this intellectual exercise no wrong was done to truth, the known . 
object being, not to disprove the thesis, but to test the disputant’s 
ability to defend it against objections. How completely such was 
the sole object is shown in this, that the assailant of the thesis was 
not allowed to propound positive arguments against it; he could 
only put questions to the respondent, and must derive his refutation 
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from the respondent’s own answers. There is nothing immoral in 
arguing for victory when that is the object professed, and the only 
wrong that could be committed in the case was a violation of the 
tules of the game. These rules were of course framed with a view 
to render such contests possible, to make them intelligible and 
interesting to an audience, and to secure a fair field and fair play © 
to both sides. This explains why the premises introduced by the 
arguers were required to be évdoéa, (in the language of the casuists, 
borrowed no doubt from Aristotle, probable opinions), that.is, they 
must be opinions either held generally by mankind, or maintained 
by some respected authority. However true they might be, if they 
were récondite, and remote from common apprehension, the re- 
spondent could not reasonably be expected to be prepared for them ; 
while, if they had good authority on their side, it was not even 
necessary that the person using them should believe them to be true, 
truth not being the object, but to reduce the respondent to an in- 
consistency, and it being always open to him to admit them or not. 
The same thing explains why it was lawful, even in the opinion of 
Aristotle, to entrap the respondent into an admission, which on 
calm reflection he would not have made; for this equally answered 
the purpose of testing his skill and knowledge. On the other hand, 
the licenses allowed by the game might be pushed too far, and the 
allowable kinds and degrees of artifice might be exceeded in such a 
manner as to defeat the legitimate purpose of the trial of skill. 
This, Aristotle says, was often done by dishonest persons, or persons 
of a litigious disposition ; and the concluding book, “ De Sophisticis 
Elenchis,” is composed of warning: against their malpractices. 

‘The purpose of Aristotle, in giving instructions for success in 
these contests, went much farther than merely to qualify people for 
being victorious over an adversary. The study and practice were, 
he said, of great utility in reference to the pursuit of truth. “ First” 
(we now quote from Mr. Grote’) “the debate is a valuable and 
stimulating mental exercise.” This was the simplest and most 
obvious of its recommendations. ‘Secondly, it is useful for our 
intercourse with the multitude: for the procedure directs us to note 
and remember the opinions of the multitude, and such knowledge 
will facilitate our intercourse with them; we shall converse witk 
them out of their own opinions, which we may thus be able bene- 
ficially to modify.” This is interesting, as indicating Aristotle’s 
opinion (differing from that of many of the ancient philosophers) 
that the philosopher ought not to keep aloof from the multitude, and 
withdraw himself from the duty of advising them for their good by 
arguments drawn from their own opinions. “Thirdly, dialectic 
debate has an useful though indirect bearing even upon the processes 
of science and philosophy, and upon the truths thereby acquired. 


(1) Grote, i. 391. 
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For it accustoms us to study the difficulties on both sides of every 
question, and thus assists us in detecting and discriminating truth 
and falsehood.” Of this benefit from dialectic exercise, Aristotle’s 
own practice affords a remarkable verification: for he very fre- 
quently commences his investigation of a difficult question by a 
detailed enumeration and statement of the azopia, the difficulties or 
™ usles, which affect it; and there is no way in which his method of 
studying a subject sets a more beneficial example. In this respect 
he was greatly in advance not only of his own time, but of ours. 
His general advice for exercise and practice in Dialectic is admirably 
adapted to the training of one’s own mind for the pursuit of truth. 
“You ought’ to test every thesis by first assuming it to be true, then 
assuming it to be false, and following out the consequences on both 


sides.” This was already the practice of the Eleatic dialecticians, as 
we see in the Parmenides. 


** When you have hunted out each train of arguments, look out at once for 
the counter-arguments available against it. This will strengthen your power 
both as questioner and respondent. It is, indeed, an exercise so valuable, that 
you will do well to go through it by yourself, if you have no companion. Put 
the different trains of argument bearing on the same thesis into comparison 
with one another. A wide command of arguments, affirmative as well as 
negative, will serve you well both for attack and defence. The same accom- 
plishment will be of use, moreover, for acquisitions even in science and philo- 
sophy. It is a great step to see and grasp in conjunction the trains of 
reasoning on b th sides of the question; the task that remains—right deter- 
mination which of the two is the better—becomes much easier.” 


We are far from asserting that the dialectic contests of the Greeks, 


or the public disputations of the Middle Ages which succeeded to | 


them, had never any but a beneficial effect ; that they had not their 
snares and their temptations, and that the good they effected might not 
be still better attained by other means. But the fact remains that 
no such means have been provided, and that the old training has 
disappeared, even from the Universities, without having been re- 
placed by any other. There is no reason why a practice so useful 
for the pursuit of truth should not be employed when the attain- 
ment of truth is the sole object. We have known this most effec- 
tually done by a set of young students of philosophy, assembling 
on certain days to read regularly through some standard book on 
psychology, logic, or political economy; suspending the reading 
whenever any one had a difficulty to propound or an idea to start, 
and carrying on the discussion from day to day, if necessary for 
weeks, until the point raised had been searched to its inmost depths, 
and no difficulty or obscurity capable of removal ,by discussion 
remained. The intellectual training given by these debates, and 
especially the habit they gave of leaving no dark corners unexplored 
—of searching out all the dzopia:, and never passing over any 


(1) Ib., ii. 63, 64. 
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unsolved difficulty—has been felt, by those who took part, to have 
been invaluable to them as a mental discipline. There would be 
nothing impracticable in making exercises of this kind a standing 
element of the course of instruction in the higher branches of 
knowledge; if the teachers had any perception of the want which 
such discussions would supply, or thought it any part of their 
business to form thinkers, instead of “ principling” their pupils (as 
Locke expresses it) with ready-made knowledge. But the saying of 
James Mill, in his essay on Education, is as true now as when it was 
written—that even the theory of education is far behind the progress 
of knowledge, and the practice lamentably behind even the theory. 

We now take our leave of Aristotle, referring the reader for fuller 
knowledge to Mr. Grote’s book; which, as a guide to all the parts of 
Aristotle’s speculations that are included in it, fulfils the expectations 
excited by his work on Plato, and leaves nothing to regret but that 
the remainder of the Aristotelian writings have not had the benefit 
of the same clear exposition and philosophical criticism, and that a 
general estimate of Aristotle and of what he did, by so competent a 
judge, has not been bestowed on us. Besides the matter already 
spoken of, the work contains a life of Aristotle, and a discussion of 
the canon of his writings ; in both of which, the use made of scanty 
materials is worthy the author of the History of Greece. It isa 
curious and almost unique accident, that although many of the 
writings of Aristotle have been lost, we are actually in possession of 
some, and those among the most important, which were not accessible 
to his followers for many generations after the death of his immediate 
successor, Theophrastus. The collection of manuscripts made by 
Aristotle and enlarged by Theophrastus, which contained the most 
precious of the Aristotelian treatises, remained near a century and 
a half in a hiding place under ground, at Skepsis in Asia Minor, to 
prevent their being seized by the kings of Pergamus to enrich the 
royal library ; and they emerged from thence after the extinction of 
the Attalid dynasty, so injured by damp and worms that many 
passages had to be restored conjecturally: first by an incompetent 
editor, Apellikon ; afterwards more intelligently, but necessarily with 
increase of difficulty, by Andronicus of Rhodes, somewhat later 
than the time of Cicero, in whose early youth the books were brought 
to Rome from Athens by Sylla. So narrowly did posterity escape 
the loss of one of the chief treasures of Grecian antiquity ; many of 
the treatises having only come down to us through these damaged 
manuscripts: the condition of which is probably responsible for 
much of the obscurity which has given so much trouble to commen- 
tators and to students: for Aristotle’s literary style, though often 
awkward (being both prolix and elliptical) is by no means, in his 
best preserved works, deficient in clearness. 

J. 8. Mitt. 











MR. FITZJAMES’ STEPHEN’S INTRODUCTION TO THE 
INDIAN EVIDENCE ACT.' 


Amone several reasons for the legislative activity which is sometimes 
attributed to the British Government of India as a distinction, and 
sometimes as a reproach, the most conclusive of all is one which very 
generally escapes notice. It is found in the powerful though indirect 
influence which, in the absence of formal legislation, the law of 
England exercises on the law of India. If Indian legislation is 
defended, as I believe that much of it may be, on the ground that it 
is adjusted to a high standard of equity and expediency, there is the 
plausible answer that the foreigners who have undertaken to make 
laws for this vast, strange, and miscellaneous population, are bad 
judges of what is expedient for it, and possibly not very good judges 
of what is equitable. This reply might be met in many ways, but 
the rejoinder which is really conclusive is, that if the Indian Legis- 
lature were abolished, legislation would not be arrested. It is not a 
gratuitous, but an inevitable and never-ceasing process. If (to 
employ Austin’s phraseology) the commands of the Sovereign are 
not issued through the special organ called the Legislature, another 
set of commands will be issued through Courts of Justice ; and, so far 
as regards India, these last commands will, from the nature of the 
case, scarcely ever even make a pretence of being adjusted to equity 
or expediency. The obscurity with which what is really a simple 
truth appears to be apprehended is probably due to our habit of 
assuming that the common distinction between executive, legislative, 
and judicial power is absolutely accurate and exhaustive. This 
famous classification of the forms of power, which, if it did not 
originate with Montesquieu, is indebted to him for its wide popu- 
larity, had doubtless the effect of materially clearing men’s ideas 
when they first became familiar with it, and it has had great influence 
subsequently on several legislative experiments of the first order of 
importance, among them on the Constitution of the United States. 
But the imperfection which lurks in it, and which has been exposed 
by the searching analysis of Austin, is nowadays a serious impedi- 
ment to accurate juridical thought, and has among other things 
stood much in ihe way of serious inquiry into the exact nature of 
that process of judicial interpretation or construction which has 
constantly the practical effect of legislation. 


(1) “The Indian Evidence Act; with an Introduction on the Principles of Judicial 
Evidence.” By James Fitzjames Stephen, Q.C. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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The earlier enactments of the Indian Government were toa great 
extent bodies of administrative rules, and formal legislative machinery 
was for the first time established by the statute 3 and 4 Wm. IV.,c. 85, 
known as the Charter Act of 1833. The laws which have since then 
been enacted by the new organ of State, for the most part proceeded 
originally either from the Law Members of Council, who have been 
able to command very skilful assistance in India, or else from the 
Indian Law Commission, a body of distinguished English lawyers 
sitting latterly in London, whom everybody interested in India and 
conversant with their labours must speak of with the deepest respect 
and gratitude. But though provision was made by Parliament for 
Indian legislation in 1833, when Lord Macaulay became Law Member 
of Council, and though the accumulation of valuable materials for 
legislation went on for more than twenty years, the Indian Legis- 
lature did not become active until 1859, 1860, and 1861, when, under 
the influence of Sir Barnes Peacock, it passed the Penal Code and 
the Codes of Civil and Criminal Procedure. There had therefore been 
plenty of time for the law of India to be acted upon by the other 
kind of legislation, the legislation of courts of justice; and the 
results were most instructive. The civil law of the country, when 
the English first undertook its systematic administration, had. in 
certain departments been extremely full of rules laid down by some 
kind of authority, though the authorities constantly contradicted one 
another, and the rules themselves were stated with extreme looseness. 
There was, for example, avery copious law of Succession after Death. 
The most distinct effect of continued judicial construction on provinces 
of law which were in this state has been, as I have attempted to 
show in a recent work (“ Village Communities in the East and 
West,” pp. 51 et seq.), greatly to extend the operation of semi-sacred 
collections of written rules, such as the treatises of Mahometan 
doctors, or of the Brahminical commentators on Manu, at the expense 
of local customs which had been practised over small territorial areas. 
But there were many branches of law in which the political officers 
of the British Government could find few positive rules of any sort ; 
or, if any could be discovered, they were the special observances of 
limited classes or castes. Thus there was no law of Evidence, in the 
proper sense of the words; hardly any law of Contract ; scarcely any 
of Civil Wrong. The civil procedure, so far as it was authoritatively 
prescribed, consisted in little more than vague directions to do 
justice. The criminal law of the Hindoos, such as it was, had been 
entirely superseded by the semi-military system of the Mahomeians. 
Into all the departments of law which were thus scantily filled the 
English law steadily made its way, in quantities nearly proportioned 
to the original barrenness of each of them. The higher courts, while 
they openly borrowed the English rules from the recognised English 
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authorities, constantly used language which implied that they 
believed themselves to be taking them from some abstract body of 
legal principle which lay benind all law; and the inferior judges, 
when they were applying some half-remembered legal rule learnt in 
boyhood, or culling a proposition of law from a_half-understood 
English text-book, no doubt honestly thought in many cases that they 
were following the rule prescribed for them, to decide “ by equity and 
good conscience” wherever no native law or usage was discoverable. 
The result, however, of the process is plain upon simple observation. 
Whole provinces of law became exclusively, or nearly exclusively, 
English. The law of Evidence became wholly English ; so did the 
law of Contract substantially ; so did the law of Tort. The procedure 
of -the civil courts became a close reproduction of the procedure of 
the Court of Chancery in its worst days. In the parts of law less 
universally affected by English law, the infusion of English principles 
and distinctions was still very considerable. I do not think that 
there is any reason to apply harsh language to this great revolution ; 
for revolution it assuredly was, little as it was intended or even per- 
ceived. It was quite inevitable in the absence of formal legislation ; 
for the indirect effect of English government was, from the first, 
enormously to quicken the springs of social activity, principally by 
breaking up that common life of families and communities by which 
they had been retarded. All sorts of new questions were raised, and 
moot points started in civil affairs; and when principles were required 
for the settlement of the resulting controversies, they were necessarily 
taken from English law, for, under the circumstances, they could be 
found nowhere else. The points which require to be observed are— 
first, that the true revolutionary agent in India has been neither the 
Executive Government nor the Legislature, but the Court of Justice, 
without which the existence of British rule in India can hardly be 
conceived; and secondly, that the only possible corrective of the 
process of change is formal legislation. It is quite possible to hold a 
respectful opinion of many parts of English law, and yet to affirm 
strongly that its introduction by courts of justice into India has 
amounted to a grievous wrong. The English law is a system of 
colossal dimensions. The community which immediately obeys it 
has ceased to profess to be acquainted with it, and consents to be 
dependent for knowledge of it on various classes of experts. These 
experts do not affect to practise their art without access to law 
libraries, consisting when complete of many thousand volumes. 
Now, there are probably half-a-dozen law libraries at most in all 
India. The books they contain are written in a foreign language, 
and the persons able to consult these books and to use them properly 
are extremely few, and collected at one or two points of Indian terri- 
tory very remote from one another. And at length, when the law 
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| has been elicited, it is necessarily law brought into existence by a 
| highly artificial process for a remote community, extremely unlike 
{ the natives of India. The system which Indian legislation was 
| gradually superseding was, in fact, one under which all really 
important influence was steadily falling into the hands of a very 
small minority of lawyers trained in England, whose knowledge 
must have seemed to the millions affected by it hardly less mys- 
terious and hardly more explicable than the inspired utterances of 
Mahomet or Manu. Not very long ago, an English judge stated 
from an Indian bench that he was reluctant to give judgment in an 
important suit, because the opinion of the Exchequer Chamber 
reviewing a particular decision of the Common Pleas was expected 
to arrive by the next mail; and the native practitioner who repeated 
to me the statement certainly seemed to me to be under the impres- 
sion that his case was to be decided by a supernatural intervention. 
No branch of law had become more thoroughly English at the 
time when it was first comprehensively dealt with by the Indian 
Legislature than the law of Evidence ; and the practical evils which 
hence arose were even greater than those which ordinarily result 
from the adoption of an exotic system of legal rules, collected with 
difficulty from isolated decisions reported in a foreign language. 
The theory of judicial evidence is constantly misstated or miscon- 
ceived even in this country, and the English law on the subject is 
too often described as being that which it is its chief distinction 
| not to be—that is, as an Organon, as a sort of contrivance for the 
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discovery of truth which English lawyers have patented. In India, 
several special causes have contributed to disguise its true character. 
There is much probability that our English law of Evidence would 
never have come into existence if we had not continued much 
longer than other Western societies the separation of the province of 
the judge from the province of the jury; and, in fact, the English 
hi rules of evidence are never very scrupulously attended to by tri- 
bunals which, like the Court of Chancery, adjudicate both on law 
and on fact, though the same organs and the same procedure. 
Now, an Indian functionary, when he acts as a civil judge, and for 
the most part when he acts as a criminal judge, decides both on law 
and on fact. He it is who applies the rules of evidence to himself, 
and not to a body distinct from himself, and he has often to perform 
the delicate achievement of preventing his decision from being 
affected by sources of information which in reality have been 
opened tohim. Nor is this all. The civil servant of the Indian 
Government is, through much of his career, an administrative 
officer, and, indeed, his duties are sometimes at the same moment 
both administrative and judicial. Thus, until quite recently, the 
magistrate of the district who exercises important criminal jurisdic- 
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tion was invariably the head of the police ; and, in the discharge of this 
last class of functions, he would lay himself open to severe censure 
if he neglected some sources of knowledge which the English law 
of Evidence would compel him to disregard. It may thus happen 
that facts of precisely the same kind may have to be taken into 
serious consideration by an Indian civil servant during one part of 
his career under penalty of rebuke from the Lieutenant-Governor, 
while during another he may have to avert his attention from them 
under penalty of censure from the High Court. It is, of course, 
possible to explain the apparent paradox ; but the effects of their 
peculiar experience on many distinguished Indian functionaries may 
be seen to be of two kinds. In some minds there is complete scep- 
ticism as to the value of the rules of evidence; and though the man 
who for the time being is a judge may attempt to apply them, he is 
intimately persuaded that he has gone into bondage to a foolish 
technical system under compulsion from the Court of Appeal above 
him. With others the consequences are of a different sort, but 
practically much more serious. They accept from the lawyers the 
doctrine that the law of Evidence is of the extremest importance, 
and unconsciously allow this belief to influence them, not only in 
their judicial, but in their executive and administrative duties. It 
is often said in India that the servile reliance upon the English law 
of Evidence which nowadays characterizes many of the servants of 
Government, is producing a paralysis of administration ; and though 
the assertion may be exaggerated, it is far from impossible that it 
may have a basis of truth. I have myself heard an eminent 
English common law judge observe that, in the exercise of the new 
jurisdiction on election petitions, he had to maintain a constant 
struggle with his own habits of mind to preserve his common sense 
when adjudicating on facts without a jury, and to keep himself from 
dealing with them exactly as he would have done at Nisi Prius. 
Two things were indispensable for the correction of these evils. 
One was to alleviate the labour of mastering the law of Evidence, 
whatever form it might take, and, so far as might be possible, to place 
the civil servant overwhelmed by multifarious duties, the native 
judge, and the native practitioner on a level with the English 
lawyers of the Presidency towns, who have hitherto virtually claimed 
a monopoly-of knowledge on the subject—a monopoly which the 
great mass of, British settlers in India have been eager to concede to 
them for political reasons not necessary to discuss here. The Indian 
Evidence Act has been framed and enacted with this object. It 
may be described as the joint result of the labours of Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephen, lately Law Member of Council, and of the Indian Law 
Commissioners; but the methods of statement and arrangement 
which are its distinctive characteristic, and of which I shall have to 
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speak presently, are almost exclusively attributable to Mr. Stephen. 
He has claimed for it that it sets forth, in explicit and compendious 
language, within the limits of 167 sections, every single proposition 
of law having any application to India which is contained in 
“Taylor on Evidence,” one of the longest law books ever published. 
There was, however, yet another thing to be done which, in my 
judgment, was of scarcely less importance than the express declara- 
tion of the law. This was to dispel the erroneous and, under the 
circumstances of the country, highly dangerous ideas which are 
prevalent in India as to the character and functions of a law of 
Evidence. Mr. Stephen, in publishing an edition of the Evidence 
Act, has prefixed to it an Introduction, in which he propounds a 
theory of judicial evidence which seems to me more nearly correct 
than any hitherto given to the world by a lawyer. I earnestly 
commend this paper, which everywhere bears the impress of a 
vigorous and original mind, to all who are dissatisfied or perplexed 
by the false or incomplete theories of evidence which in all countries 
are the opprobrium of jurisprudence. Not the least interesting part 
of it is a detailed application (Chapter 111.) of the principles which 
it seeks to establish, to five celebrated English Criminal Trials. 
Some not inconsiderable impediments to the establishment of a 
tenable theory of judicial proof are removed by the Indian Evidence 
Act itself. It entirely abandons the ambiguous term “ hearsay,” 
and it confines the expression “evidence” to the actual media of 
proof, to ‘statements which the Court permits or requires to be 
made before it by witnesses in relation to matters of fact under 
inquiry,” and to “documents produced for the inspection of the 
Court.” The improvement in phraseology thus effected is of much 
value. English lawyers are in the habit of using the one name 
“evidence” for the fact to be proved, as well as for the means by 
which it is to be proved, and thus many of the fundamental expres- 
sions of the English law of Evidence have undoubtedly contracted a 
double meaning. The employment of “primary evidence” some- 
times to indicate a relevant fact, and sometimes to signify the 
original of a document as opposed to a copy, may not be of much 
practical importance, but the ambiguity in the opposition commonly 
set up between “ circumstantial evidence” and “ direct evidence ” is 
really serious. ‘Circumstantial evidence” is ordinarily used to 
signify a fact, from which some other fact is inferred; “ direct 
evidence” means a man’s testimony as to that which he has per- 
ceived by his own senses. In the first phrase, therefore, “evidence ” 
means a relevant fact of a particular kind; in the second, it means 
a particular mode of proving a fact. Mr. Stephen justly remarks 


that this clumsiness of expression is the source of the vulgar but 
most dangerous error which assumes that circumstantial and direct 
evidence admit of being contrasted in respect of their cogency, and 
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that they must be adjusted to different conditions before they can be 
allowed to convince a court of justice. At the same time, the 
practical inconveniences arising from these ambiguities must not be 
overrated. The sagacity of English lawyers supplies the proper 
corrections in forensic practice, and, as Mr. Stephen observes, it is 
even convenient for popular and general purposes to have a word 
which includes the testimony on which a given set of facts is 
believed, the facts so believed, and the arguments founded upon 
them. All these meanings attach to the word in the title of “ Paley’s 
Evidences of Christianity,” and, regard being had to the nature of 
the work, the complexity of sense is comparatively harmless. 
Similarly, in scientific inquiries, the use of the same word for a 
fact, and for the testimony on which it is believed, is seldom impor- 
tant. It is only in judicial investigations that the distinction must 
be carefully maintained and kept in view, and in them for two 
reasons. First, if it be not observed, the whole theory of judicial 
proof is obscured; and next, an obscure theory produces erroneous 
legislative classification. 

The Indian Evidence Act further brings into clear light the 
important truth that there are only two classes of facts with which, 
in any event, courts of justice can be concerned, and of which the 
existence or non-existence has to be established before them by 
evidence. These classes of facts are styled respectively by the Act, 
“ facts in issue” and “relevant facts.” ‘Facts in issue” are the 
fact or group of facts to which, if its existence be proved, the 
substantive law of a given community attaches a definite legal 
consequence, generally an obligation or aright. Thus, in a litiga- 
tion concerning lands in England, the fact that A is the eldest son 
of B may be in issue; if it be proved, there arises the inference 
under the law of England that A is the Heir-at-Law of B, and has 
the rights involved in that status. If, again, A proffers a promise 
to B, and B accepts it, and the understanding between them be 
reduced to writing with certain formalities, the result of these facts 
— if either undisputed or established by evidence—is a Contract under 
Seal, to which the law annexes a definite set of legal consequences. 
But there are other facts, besides the facts in issue, which may have 
to be proved before a court of justice. These are facts which affect 
the probability of “ facts in issue,” or, to put it otherwise, have the 
capacity for furnishing an inference respecting them. Facts which 
possess such a capacity are called in the Evidence Act “relevant 
facts.” Let us suppose that A has been shot, and it is alleged that 
he was shot by B with a particular intention or state of mind. 
The first fact being undisputed, the second, the homicide by B, and 
the third, B’s intention—which is a “ fact” under the definitions of 
the Evidence Act—are facts in issue, and, if they be established, 
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certain known legal consequences follow from them. But there are 
certain other facts which can be proved by the testimony of wit- 
nesses. It can be shown that B absconded shortly after the 
homicide ; that footprints near its scene correspond with shoes found 
in B’s possession ; that shortly before its occurrence B bought a pistol ; 
that bloodstains could be discerned on his clothes; that he made 
statements to certain persons concerning the mode of A’s death; 
that he made statements on the same subject to persons not forth- 
coming, who repeated them to others. To this last fact the law of 
England and the Indian Evidence Act deny the quality of relevancy ; 
but the other facts are relevant, and the business of the Judge of 
Fact is, first of all, to assure himself that they are proved, and next 
from all, or some of them, or other facts of the same class, to infer the 
existence or non-existence of the facts in issue. 

The problem of judicial investigation is thus, in great part, the 
problem of relevancy. It is concerned with the relations between 
facts considered as antecedents and consequents, as cause and effect ; 
and a correct theory of judicial inquiry would be one which should 
set forth the principles upon which, and the methods by which, 
problems of this description can be successfully solved. Such 
problems would differ in no essential respect from the problems of 
scientific inquiry, and, like them, would consist in a process of infer- 
ring unknown causes from known effects. Mr. Huxley has observed 
that the methods of science are not distinguished from the methods 
which we all habitually, though carelessly, employ in investigating 
the facts of common life, and that the faculties and processes by 
which Adams and Leverrier discovered a new planet, and Cuvier 
restored the extinct animals of Montmartre, are identical with those 
by which a policeman detects a burglar, or a lady infers the upsetting 
of an inkstand from a stain on her dress. Mr. Stephen justly affirms 
that Mr. Huxley’s remarks admit of an inverse application, and urges 
the importance of understanding that the investigation of matters of 
every-day occurrence, which is the business of the judge (and, I may 
add, of the historian), is conducted, when it is properly conducted, 
according to the methods of science. The most general rules which 
can be laid down with respect to judicial inquiry are those which 
belong to the Logic of Facts as set forth by Mr. John Stuart Mill. 
Mr. Stephen, who writes in part for beginners, has abstracted in his 
Introduction Mr. Mill’s account of Induction and Deduction, and 
specially of the inductive Methods of Agreement and Difference. 
After illustrating the application of Mr. Mill’s principles to judicial 
inquiries, he adds some observations of his own, which seem to me 
very important and striking, on the comparative advantages and 
disadvantages of the judge, and of the scientific investigator of the 
facts of nature. The greatest of all the advantages which attend 
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inquiries into physical nature is no doubt the possibility of indefinitely 
multiplying relevant facts, since there is no practical limit to the 
number of experiments which can be tried. But, on the other hand, 
this great resource is denied to the judge and the historian, who, in 
reference to isolated events, can seldom or never. perform experi- 
ments, but are confined to a fixed number of relevant facts which 
cannot be increased. Again, the judge is placed under a peculiar 
disadvantage as compared both with the scientific experimentalist 
and with the historian, by the necessary urgency of his duties. He 
must arrive at a solution promptly, and thus the suspension of judg- 
ment which belongs to the duties of the scientific inquirer is imprac- 
ticable to him, and his standard of certainty is proportionately lower. 
Finally, a vast advantage over the judge is enjoyed by those who 
conduct scientific inquiries in the much greater trustworthiness of 
the evidence brought before them, so far as they have occasion to 
depend upon evidence. The statements of fact reported by a 
scientific observer are hardly ever influenced by his passions, and 
are always controlled by his knowledge that his observations will be 
confronted with those of others, and will be combined with those of 
others, before any inference is drawn from them. More than all, the 
evidence of a scientific witness is not taken at all unless his powers 
of observation are known to have been tested, and the facts to which 
he speaks are for the most part simple and ascertained through 
special contrivances provided for the purpose. No one of these 
securities for accuracy exists in the case of a witness in a court of 
justice. He is rarely a man of trained observation. His passions 
are often strongly enlisted in favour of one view of the question to 
be decided. He has the power of shaping his evidence so as to make 
it suggest the conclusion he desires. Much of what he states is safe 
from contradiction, and the facts to which he deposes, being portions 
of human conduct, are constantly in the highest degree intricate. 

Up to this point the advantage is wholly on the side of the 
scientific inquirer. But Mr. Stephen has some acute observations on 
some special facilities which materially assist those who are engaged 
in judicial investigations. The rules by which such persons guide 
themselves are founded on propositions concerning human nature 
which are only approximately true; these rules are stated with little 
precision, and must be constantly qualified before they are applied. 
But then they are of much greater practical use than would be rough 
generalisations concerning physical nature, because everybody has a 
stock of personal experience by which he can correct them. Mr. 
Stephen illustrates this by comparing the proposition that “heavy 
bodies fall to the ground” (which is a rough generalisation con- 
cerning physical nature) with the proposition that “the possessor of 
stolen goods is the thief” (which is a rough generalisation con- 
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‘cerning human conduct). It is not everybody who understands 


what bearing on the first rule has the apparent exception of a balloon 
ascending, but everybody appreciates the exception to the second rule, 
which arises when stolen coin is found in the till of a shopkeeper 
doing a large business. Lastly, the inquiry “whether an isolated 
fact exists, is a far simpler problem than to ascertain and prove the 
rule according to which facts of a given class happen. The inquiry 
falls within a smaller compass. The process is generally deductive. 
The deductions depend upon previous inductions of which the truth 
is generally recognised, and which generally share in the advantage 
of appealing directly to the personal experience and sympathy of the 
judge. The deductions, too, are, as a rule, of various kinds, and so 
cross and check each other, and supply each other’s deficiencies.” 

A true theory of judicial inquiry is essentially the same as a true 
theory of scientific investigation, but it does not at all follow that a 
good law of evidence would cover the whole of the field covered by a 
perfect theory of judicial inference. As Mr. Stephen has said, all 
facts of every sort, material and moral, may for all we know be con- 
nected together as antecedents and consequents, and a supernatural 
intelligence might perhaps safely infer any one fact from any other. 
But a Law of Evidence is necessarily limited by practical experience 
of human nature and conduct, and a good law of the kind, by its 
general or particular descriptions of relevant facts, ought not to 
admit any fact whose capacity for supplying a safe inference has 
been shown by experience to be dangerously slight; or, on the other 
hand, by over-strict or narrow definitions, to exclude any fact of a 
class upon which sound inferences are found to be practically based 
in the commerce of life. What are the merits, in this respect, of the 
English Law of Evidence—the part of our law which has been 
most indiscriminately praised, and at some periods of its history 
most bitterly attacked—is much more easily seen in the Indian 
Evidence Act than in compendia of older date. The Indian measure 
may be described as setting forth the rules of our law affirmatively 
instead of negatively. The ordinary text-books of the law of evi- 
dence, adopting the language of judicial decision, represent the law 
as in principle a system of exclusion. They place in front of it 
one or two broad general rules, shutting out testimony of a certain 
kind, and in particular the famous rule which, as vulgarly stated, 
affirms the inadmissibility of “hearsay ” evidence, or which, in the 
phraseology of the Indian law, denies the relevancy of statements 
made by a witness not of his own knowledge, but on the information 
of others. The bulk of the rules permitting testimony of certain 
kinds to be received are then stated as exceptions to some dominant 
rule of exclusion. It is to be expected that if a Digest (as the term 
is now understood) were framed of the English law of evidence, it 
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would adopt this arrangement. But the Indian Evidence Act, which 
is a good example of a Code as opposed to a Digest, keeps its negative 
rules, or rules of exclusion, in the background. It begins by 
declaring that “evidence may be given in any suit or proceeding 
of the existence or non-existence of every fact in issue, and of such 
other facts as are hereinafter declared to be relevant, and of no 
others ;” and then it proceeds to set forth affirmatively the canons 
for testing and determining the relevancy of facts—their capacity, 
that is to say, for furnishing an inference. The advantages of the 
arrangement are manifold. In the first place, it makes the law of 
evidence much more easily understood by the student or layman, for 
nothing in practice helps so much to keep this body of rules an 
exclusive possession of experts as the negative mode of statement 
followed in the ordinary treatises. Next, it unquestionably brings 
into much clearer light the true merits of the English law of 
evidence. That law in former times contained several absurd rules 
of arbitrary exclusion, or, as it might be put, it irrationally denied 
the relevancy of certain classes of facts; but, subject to these draw- 
backs, it always included the general rule that the facts in issue, and 
all facts from which they might be inferred, might be proved; and 
the existence of this great positive rule, which is nowhere expressly 
declared by the English authorities, plainly appears through the 
arrangement of the Evidence Act. The nature, too, of the minor 
rules, which are usually stated as exceptions to dominant rules of 
exclusion, but which here affirm the relevancy of facts of a particular 
kind, is much more distinctly shown, and the impression which they 
make is extremely favourable to them. All these rules are founded 
on propositions concerning human nature and conduct which are 
approximately or roughly true. Such propositions are established 
inductively in order that they may be employed deductively in 
judicial inquiries. When we carefully examine such of them as 
are at the base of the English rules, and of the limitations and 
exceptions to which these rules are subject, we find the strongest 
reason for admiring the sagacity of the English lawyers who 
matured and framed them. It is quite true that, but for the 
influence of Bentham, they would still be intermixed with and 
qualified by others of much more than doubtful wisdom ; but when 
all allowance has been made for the statutory reforms of the law of 
evidence ultimately attributable to Bentham, there remains quite 
enough to give an exalted idea of the knowledge of human nature, 
and specially of English human nature, which has characterized so 
many generations of judicial legislators. Lastly, I think that the 
method of the Evidence Act greatly facilitates the comparison of the 
English law of evidence with other bodies of rules which are in 
pari materid, and thus enables us to see what the English law is not. 
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It is seen to be very different from those barren legal systems which 
are almost entirely occupied with questions of what English lawyers 
call primary and secondary evidence. It is very superior to others 
which are full of arbitrary presumptions, based upon premature, 
imperfect, or erroneous generalisations about facts and conduct. 
Finally, it has a special excellence in laying down no rules at all on 
certain branches of judicial inquiry. It does not affect to provide the 
Judge of Fact with rules to guide him in drawing inferences from the 
assertion of a witness to the existence of the facts asserted by him. 
Mr. Stephen, in his Introduction, strongly insists on the difficulty 
of this process, and vehemently contends against the vulgar belief 
that it is a simpler thing to infer the reality of a fact from an asser- 
tion of its reality, than to infer one fact from another which has been 
proved beyond dispute. It is, to say the truth, in the passage from 
the statements of the witnesses to the inference that those statements 
are true, that judicial inquiries generally break down. The English 
procedure of examination and cross-examination is doubtless entitled 
to the highest praise; but, on the whole, it is the rarest and highest 
personal accomplishment of a judge to make allowance for the igno- 
rance or timidity of witnesses, and to see through the confident and 
plausible liar. Nor can any general rules be laid down for the acqui- 
sition of this power, which has methods of operation peculiar to 
itself, and almost undefinable. I have heard barristers in India 
assert—and Mr. Stephen tells the same story of a barrister in Ceylon 
—that they knew native witnesses to be perjuring themselves when- 
ever their toes begin to twitch, and, country for country, the tests 
which English judges and counsel have taught themselves to apply 
with practical success are hardly less singular. But the caution 
of the English law in avoiding express rules concerning this par- 
ticular process of inference has not always been displayed by the 
legal systems of other countries, or always appreciated by speculative 
juridical critics in our own. Some elaborate attempts to connect the 
accumulation of testimony with the theory of probabilities have pro- 
ceeded from the very mistake which the English law has escaped ; 
and the error is at the root of all rules for definitely graduating the 
approach to a valid conclusion according to the number of witneses 
who have deposed to the existence of a particular fact or group of 
facts. 

At the same time, it must always be recollected that the affirmative 
or positive method of arrangement followed in the Indian Evidence 
Act does not represent the historical growth of the English law of 
Evidence. So far as it consisted of express rules, it was in its origin a 
pure system of exclusion, and the great bulk of its present rules were 
gradually developed as exceptions to rules of the widest application, 
which prevented large classes of testimony from being submitted to 
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the jury. The chief of these were founded on general propositions 
of which the approximation to truth was but remote. Thus the 
assumptions were made that the statements of litigants as to the 
matter in dispute were not to be believed; that witnesses interested 
in the subject-matter of the suit were not credible ; and that no trust- 
worthy inference can be drawn from assertions which a man makes 
merely on the information of other men. The vigorous attacks of 
Bentham on the technical rules which had the first two propositions 
for their foundation have caused them to be removed from our law; 
but the rule based on the third—the rule commonly described as the 
rule against the admissibility of hearsay evidence—-still holds its 
ground. Much the largest part of the law of evidence has grown 
up, so to speak, under the shadow of this great rule of exclusion, and 
consists of exceptions to it matured and stated with a caution which 
is the true secret of the value which this branch of law undoubtedly 
possesses. A complete account of it cannot in fact be given, unless 
the mode of its development be kept in view. We could not other- 
wise, for example, explain the disproportion between its component 
parts. We find in the Indian Evidence Act a few permissive rules 
of the widest application, and hy their side a multitude of minor 
rules, of which some relate to matters which are almost trivial. A 
rule declaring the relevancy of commercial accounts kept in a 
particular way, is grouped with such a rule as affirms the relevancy 
of “ facts which are the occasion, cause or effect, immediate or other- 
wise, of relevant facts or facts in issue, or which constitute the state 
of things under which they happened, or which afforded an oppor- 
tunity for their occurrence or transaction.” It would be impossible 
to understand the number of carefully limited, but very minute, 
permissive rules, without reference to their origin in a rule of 
exclusion; and, indeed, it is morally certain that if the English 
lawyers, instead of slowly framing exceptions to rules shutting out 
testimony, had set themselves to lay down a series of affirmative pro- 
positions as to the classes of facts from which inferences can be safely 
drawn, they would have created a body of rules very different from 
the existing law, and, in all probability, infinitely less valuable. 
Another important reason, too, for remembering that our law of 
evidence is historically a system of exclusion, is that we cannot in 
any other way account for its cccasional miscarriages. The conditions 
under which it was originally developed must still be referred to, in 
explanation of, the difficulty of applying it in certain cases, or of the 
ill-success which attends the attempt to apply it. The mechanism 
of judicial administration which once extended over a great part 
of Europe, and in which the functions of the judge were distributed 
between persons or bodies representing distinct sources of authority 
—the King and the country, or the Lord and his tenants—im 
England gradually assumed the shape under which we are all 
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familiar with it in criminal trials and at Nisi Prius. <A body of 
men, whose award on questions of fact is in the last resort conclusive, 
are instructed and guided to a decision by a dignitary, sitting in 
their presence, who is assumed to have an eminent acquaintance 
with the principles of human conduct, whether embodied or not in 
technical rules, and who is sole judge of points of law, and of the 
admissibility of evidence. The system of technical rules which 
this procedure carries with it fails then, in the first place, whenever 
the arbiter of facts—the person who has to draw inferences from or 
about them—has special qualifications for deciding on them, supplied 
to him by experience, study, or the peculiarities of his own character, 
which are of more value to him than could be any general direction 
from book or person. For this reason, a policeman guiding himself 
by the strict rules of evidence would be chargeable with incapacity, 
and a general would be guilty of a military crime. Again, the 
blending of the duties of the judge of law and of the judge of 
fact deprives the system of much, though not necessarily of all, 
of its utility. An Equity judge, an Admiralty judge, a Common 
Law judge trying an election petition, an historian, may 
employ the English rules of evidence, particularly when stated 
affirmatively, to steady and sober his judgment, but he cannot give 
general directions to his own mind without running much risk of 
entangling or enfeebling it, and, under the existing conditions of 
thought, he cannot really prevent from influencing his decision any 
evidence which has been actually submitted to him, provided that 
he believes it. Englishmen are extremely prone to do injustice to 
foreign systems of judicial administration, from forgetting the in- 
herent difficulty of applying the English law of evidence, when the 
same authority decides both on law and on fact, as is mostly the 
case in other countries. The evidence permitted to be placed before 
a French jury has often furnished English lawyers with matter 
for surprise or merriment. But the jury is a mere modern excres- 
cence on French criminal procedure. It still works clumsily and 
very much at haphazaid. French judges and lawyers are entitled 
to have their aptitudes tested by their method of dealing with civil 
cases, in which the same Court which settles points of law decides 
questions of fact; and there the special skill and acquired sagacity 
which are applied to facts, though very slightly controlled by a law 
of evidence, lead, I believe, to a sound decision just as often as the 
equivalent accomplishments of our own judges. 

The Attorney-General, in a speech on Law Reform in Parliament, 
and in a subsequent address on the same subject at Plymouth, 
announced that he was prepared to begin the so-called codification 
of English law with an experiment on the Law of Evidence; and as 
he stated at the same time that a similar undertaking had been 
successfully carried through in India, it may be inferred that the 
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Indian Evidence Act will seriously influence the measure con- 
templated by Sir John Coleridge. There can be no question of its 
great interest and importance to anybody engaged in the express 
statement for legislative purposes of the English rules, though, 
from the great number of statutes affecting the subject of evidence 
which have been passed in this country since the authority of 
Bentham began to be recognised, it is probable that there will be 
considerable differences of form between the Indian and any English 
enactment. The value to India itself, not of the Evidence Act, but 
of the system of rules included in it, is a more complex question. 
I have no doubt whatever that the Indian Law Commissioners and 
Mr. Stephen were wise in legislatively declaring the law of evidence, 
as they found it nominally prevailing throughout India—that is, 
as a body of rules not distinguishable from those of English law. 
Their measure has, in fact, for the first time, put this law into a state 
which admits of its operation being accurately observed and tested. 
But it may be suspected that, after more experience of its working 
has been gained by the servants of the Indian Government, who 
will henceforward be universally familiar with it, a certain number 
of its rules will be found, so far as India is concerned, to require 
modification. The reasons for this opinion may be thus stated. 
The rules of evidence are founded on propositions concerning human 
nature and conduct which are approximately true. When, however, 
we are transferring a system from England to a country so far 
removed from it, morally and mentally, as India, we cannot be quite 
sure that all the propositions which are roughly true of one people and 
one state of society are in the same degree true of another people 
and another social state. Still less can we be sure that the relative 
truth of rules founded on propositions of this sort is the same in 
the two countries. Mr. Stephen, as I have said, strongly contends 
that one of the most difficult processes which the judicial mind has 
to go through is the inference from the fact of a witness’s assertion 
to the existence of the fact asserted by him; but still, though the 
principle is from the nature of the case nowhere expressly laid down, 
it would be unreasonable to doubt that witnesses in England very 
generally speak the truth, and the assumption that they do speak it 
is perpetually acted upon. On the other hand, the statements of 
a person who is not called as a witness are, subject to exceptions, 
inexorably excluded by English law. It is, therefore, considered 
in this country, and it is probably true, that a fact deposed to by a 
witness in court is more likely to exist than a fact reported at 
second-hand. But it is a great deal more than doubtful whether 
this assertion can be confidently made of India. The inference 
from the statement of a witness to the truth of the statement, which 
is not always secure here, is there in the highest degree unsafe. 
The timidity of the people; their training during childhood in 
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households in which veracity is said to be scarcely recognised as a 
. virtue; the strange casuistry of their religious literature, which 
excuses false speaking and swearing in the interests of the higher 
castes; possibly (as some say) their dramatic instinct, which leads 
them to confound truth with verisimilitude; more than all (as is 
generally believed), the disinclination of‘ the English to sanction the 
grotesque and superstitious oaths which the natives employ among 
themselves——all these causes contribute to produce the very general 
worthlessness of native testimony. Fortunately the evil is dimi- 
nishing. It is no mere comfortable commonplace, but a fact estab- 
lished by abundant observation, that the practice of truth-speaking 
diffuses itself with the spread of education, and it is beginning to be 
true, with the exceptions to be found in all countries, that an 
educated native of India either will not lie or will feel acutely the 
shame of being detected in lying. But, nevertheless, strong distrust 
is still felt by Indian Courts of much or most of the direct testimony 
presented to them, and hence they are apt to attach very great 
weight to relevant facts established beyond dispute, which in this 
country would be regarded as of minor importance and significance. 
There is, therefore, considerable danger lest too narrow canons of 
relevancy should, in virtue of principles admitted to be at best only 
roughly true, occasionally forbid an Indian Court to take into 
account facts which furnish inferences a great deal safer than all 
the evidence which the law unhesitatingly lets in. I myself have 
known a heavy mercantile suit to be tried by a judge who was 
intimately persuaded that the witnesses on each side were telling 
a concerted story in which there was a large element of falsehood ; 
but what was its amount, the facts before the Court did not enable 
him to decide. It was known, however, that a person of good 
repute had made a statement concerning the matter in dispute 
under perfectly unsuspicious circumstances, which would have 
decided the case; but he was shown to be alive, and he was not 
called as a witness. The theory of the law was that, as he was in 
a foreign country, a commission should issue for his examination. 
The fact was that he had settled as a religious ascetic in Bokhara, 
and in Bokhara as it was before the Russian advance in Central 
Asia! I imagine, therefore, that the more general application of 
the rules of evidence which will follow the enactment of the 
Evidence Act is extremely likely to lead to still further relaxations 
of the so-called rule against “hearsay,” as required under the 
special circumstances of India. Nor do I suppose that Mr. Stephen 
is of a very different opinion. He introduced into the Evidence 
Act a peculiar provision (sect. 165), under which an Indian. judge 
is empowered, for the purpose of obtaining proof of “ relevant” 
facts, to ask questions even concerning “‘irrelevant”’ facts, or in other 
words, facts not falling under the definitions of relevancy ; nor can 
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any objection be taken to these questions. I have heard this power 
described by a person incredulous of the valve of the English 
system of evidence as nothing less than its reductio ad absurdum. 
And, indeed, if the liberty of receiving testimony technically 
irrelevant were to be very largely and universally employed in India, 
there might be some justice in the charge. But I take the pro- 
vision as intended, so to speak, to case off the law of evidence, 
which will now be at everybody’s command, until the practical 
results of its general application in India have been sufficiently 
observed. So understood, the expedient seems to be prudent and 
ingenious. Meanwhile, the rules of evidence will. be binding on 
contending litigants and on their advocates, while they will doubt- 
less be generally obeyed by the judge, and will in any event exercise 
a steadying and sobering influence on his mind. 

It does not fall within the scope of this paper to inquire whether 
the English Law of Evidence has had any, and what, effect on English 
methods and habits of thought. But I have no doubt that the effect 
has been considerable. In our day, the great chastener and corrector 
of all investigation, and of the whole business of inference from the 
known to the unknown, is scientific inquiry into the facts of nature ; 
but though its influence, great already, is destined to be much 
greater, it is altogether modern. Englishmen have for long had, 
not indees#an adequate, but a valuable substitute for it in their 
law of evidence. I do not deny that they in some degree owe this 
advantage to an accident. The early rules of exclusion adopted 
by our law, though founded on views of human conduct which con- 
tained a considerable amount of truth, were soon seen to require 
limitation if they were to be brought into still further harmony 
with human nature; and thus the great practical sagacity which 
has always distinguished English lawyers came to be employed 
on the modification of these rales—always, however, restrained and 
sobered by their veneration for dominant principles long since 
judicially declared. The system evolved had many defects, some of 
which have been removed; but even in its unimproved state it 
produced a certain severity of judgment on questions of fact which 
has long been a healthy characteristic of the English mind. The 
experience of any observant person will probably supply him with 
instances in point; but I take a less familiar example in the 
specially English school of history. It has certainly been strongly 
affected by canons of evidence having their origin in the law. 
Nobody can doubt that the peculiarities thus produced are those 
which distinguish Hallam, Grote, Lewis, and Freeman from the 
bulk of French or German historians; and for this reason alone we 
may respect the principle, dear to English lawyers, which in their 
own language runs, “ Hearsay is no Evidence.” : 

H. 8. Marne. 
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ON THE DEATH OF. THEOPHILE: GAUTIER. 





Deatu, what hast thou to do with me? So saith 

Love, with eyes set against the face of Death ; 
What have I done, O thou strong Death, to thee, 

That mine own lips should wither from thy breath ? 


Though thou be blind as fire or as the sea, 

Why should thy waves and storms make war on me ? 
Is it for hate thou hast to find me fair, 

Or for desire to kiss, if it might be, | 


My very mouth of song, and kill me there? 

So with keen rains vexing his crownless hair, 
With bright feet bruised from no delightful way, 

Through darkness and the disenchanted air, 


Lost Love went weeping half a winter’s day. 

And the armed wind that smote him seemed to say, 
How shall the dew live when the dawn is fled, 

Or wherefore should the Mayflower outlast May ? 





Then Death took Love by the right hand and said, 


_ Smiling: Come now and look upon thy dead. 


But Love cast down the glories of his eyes, 
And bowed down like a flower his flowerless head. 


And Death spake, saying: What ails thee in such wise, 
Being god, to shut thy sight up from the skies ? 

If thou canst see not, hast thou ears to hear ? 
Or is thy soul too as a leaf that dies ? 


Even as he spake with fleshless lips of fear, 

But soft as sleep sings in a tired man’s ear, 
Behold, the winter was not, and its might 

Fell, and fruits broke forth of the barren year. 


And upon earth was largess of great light, 

And moving music winged for world-wide flight, 
And shapes and sounds of gods beheld and heard, 

And day’s foot set upon the neck of night. 
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And with such song the hollow ways were stirred 
As of a god’s heart hidden in a bird, 

Or as the whole soul of the sun in spring 
Should find full utterance in one flower-soft word, 


And all the season should break forth and sing 
From one flower’s lips, in one rose triumphing ; 
Such breath and light of song as of a flame 
Made ears and spirits of them that heard it ring. 


And Love beholding knew not for the same 

The shape that led him, nor in face nor name, 
For he was bright and great of thews and fair, 

And in Love’s eyes he was not Death, but Fame. 


Not that grey ghost whose life is empty and bare 
And his limbs moulded out of mortal air, 

A cloud of change that shifts into a shower 
And dies and leaves no light for time to wear : 


But a god clothed with his own joy and power, 

A god re-risen out of his mortal hour 
Immortal, king and lord of time and space, 

With eyes that look on them as from a tower. 


And where he stood the pale sepulchral place 

Bloomed, as new life might in a bloodless face, 
And where men sorrowing came to seek a tomb 

With funeral flowers.and tears for grief and grace, 


They saw with light as of a world in bloom 
The portal of the House of Fame illume 

The ways of life wherein we toiling tread, 
And watched the darkness as a brand consume. 


And through the gates where rule the deathless dead 
The sound of a new singer’s soul was shed 

That sang among his kinsfolk, and a beam 
Shot from the star on a new ruler’s head. 


A new star lighting the Lethean stream, 

A new song mixed into the song supreme 
Made of all souls of singers and their might, 

That makes of life and time and death a dream. 
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Thy star, thy song, O soul that in our sight 

Wast as a sun that made for man’s delight 
Flowers and all fruits in season, being so near 

The sun-god’s face, our god that gives us light. 





To him of all gods that we love or fear 

Thou among all men by thy name wast dear, 
Dear to the god that gives us spirit of song 

To bind and burn all hearts of men that hear. 


The god that makes men’s words too sweet and strong 
For life or time or death to do them wrong, 

Who sealed with his thy spirit for a sign 
And filled it with his breath thy whole life long. 


Who made thy moist lips fiery with new wine 

Pressed from the grapes of song the sovereign vine, 
And with all love of all things loveliest 

Gave thy soul power to make them more divine. 





That thou might’st breathe upon the breathless rest 
Of marble, till the brows and lips and breast 

Felt fall from off them as a cancelled curse 
That speechless sleep wherewith they lived opprest. 


Who gave thee strength and heat of spirit to pierce 
All clouds of form and colour that disperse, 

And leave the spirit of beauty to remould 
In types of clean chryselephantine verse. 
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Who gave thee words more golden than fine gold 
To carve in shapes more glorious than of old, 

And build thy songs up in the sight of time 
As statues set in godhead manifold : 


In sight and scorn of temporal change and clime 

That meet the sun re-risen with refluent rhyme 
—As god to god might answer face to face— 

From lips whereon the morning strikes sublime. 


Dear to the god, our god who gave thee place 
Among the chosen of days, the royal race, 

The lords of light, whose eyes of old and ears 
Saw even on earth and heard him for a space. 
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There are the souls of those once mortal years 
That wrought with fire of joy and light of tears 

In words divine as deeds that grew thereof 
Such music as he swoons with love who hears. 








There are the lives that lighten from above 
Our under lives, the spheral souls that move 

Through the ancient heaven of song-illumined air ‘ 
Whence we that hear them singing die with love. 











There all the crowned Hellenic heads, and there 

The old gods who made men godlike as they were, 
The lyric lips wherefrom all songs take fire, 

Live eyes, and light of Apollonian hair. 











There round the sovereign passion of that lyre 

Which the stars hear and tremble with desire, 
The ninefold light Pierian is made one 

That here we see divided, and aspire, 








Seeing, after this or that crown to be won; 
But where they hear the singing of the sun, * 

All form, all sound, all colour, and all thought : 
Are as one body and soul in unison. 











There the song sung shines as a picture wrought, 
The painted mouths sing that on earth say nought, 

The carven limbs have sense of blood and growth 
And large-eyed life that seeks nor lacks not aught. 








There all the music of thy living mouth 

Lives, and all loves wrought of thine hand in youth 
And bound about the breasts and brows with gold ° 

And coloured pale or dusk from north or south. 











Fair living things made to thy will of old, 

Born of thy lips, no births of mortal mould, 
That in the world of song about thee wait 

Where thought and truth are one and manifold. 








Within the graven lintels of the gate 
That here divides our vision and our fate, 

The dreams we walk in and the truths of sleep, 
All sense and spirit have life inseparate. 
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There what one thinks, is his to grasp and keep ; 
There are no dreams, but very joys to reap, 

No foiled desires that die before delight, 
No fears to see across our joys and weep. 


There hast thou all thy will of thought and sight, 


. All hope for harvest, and all heaven for flight ; 


The sunrise of whose golden-mouthed glad head 
To paler songless ghosts was heat and light. 


Here where the sunset of our year is red 

Men think of thee as of the summer dead, 
Gone forth before the snows, before thy day, 

With unshod feet, with brows unchapleted. 


Couldst thou not wait till age had wound, they say, 

Round those wreathed brows his soft white blossoms? Nay, 
Why shouldst thou vex thy soul with this harsh air, 

Thy bright-winged soul, once free to take its way ? 


Nor for men’s reverence hadst thou need to wear 
The holy flower of grey time-hallowed hair ; 

Nor were it fit that aught of thee grew old, 
Fair lover all thy days of all things fair. 


And hear we not thy words of molten gold 
Singing ? or is their light and heat acold 

Whereat men warmed their spirits? Nay, for all 
These yet are with us, ours to hear and hold. 


The lovely laughter, the clear tears, the call 
Of love to love on ways where shadows fall, 

Through doors of dim division and disguise, 
And music made of doubts unmusical ; 


The love that caught strange light from death’s own eyes,’ 
And filled death’s lips with fiery words and sighs, 

And half asleep let feed from veins of his 
Her close red warm snake’s mouth, Egyptian-wise : 


And that great night of love more strange than this,” 
When she that made the whole world’s bale and bliss 

Made king of the whole world’s desire a slave, 
And killed him in mid kingdom with a kiss; 


(1) La Morte Amoureuse. (2) Une Nuit de Cléopdtre. 
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Veiled loves that shifted shapes and shafts, and gave,’ 
Laughing, strange gifts to hands that durst not crave, 
Flowers double-blossomed, fruits of scent and hue 

Sweet as the bride-bed, stranger than the grave; 


All joys and wonders of old lives and new 

That ever in love’s shine or shadow grew, 

' And all the grief whereof he dreams and grieves, 
And all sweet roots fed on his light and dew; 


All these through thee our spirit of sense perceives, 

As threads in the unseen woof thy music weaves, 
Birds caught and snared that fill our ears with thee, 

Bay-blossoms in thy wreath of brow-bound leaves. 


Mixed with the masque of death’s old comedy 
Though thou too pass, have here our flowers, that we 

For all the flowers thou gav’st upon thee shed, 
And pass not crownless to Persephone. 


Blue lotus-blooms and white and rosy-red 


We wind with poppies for thy silent head, 
And on this margin of the sundering sea 
Leave thy sweet light to rise upon the dead. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SwINBURNE. 


(1) Mademoiselle de Maupin, 
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THERE is now living at Dresden a middle-aged Norwegian gentle- 
man, who walks in and out among the inhabitants of that gay city, 
observing all things, observed of few, retired, contemplative, 
unaggressive. Occasionally he sends a roll of MS. off to Copen- 
hagen, and the Danish papers announce that a new poem of Ibsen’s 
is about to appear. This announcement causes more stir than, 
perhaps, any other can, among literary circles in Scandinavia, and 
the elegant Swedish journalists point out how graceful an opportunity 
it would be for the illustrious poet to leave his voluntary exile, and 
return to be smothered in flowers and flowery speeches. Norwegian 
friends, expressing themselves more tersely, think that the greatest 
Norse writer ought to come home to live. Still, however, he remains 
in Germany, surrounded by the nationality least pleasing to his taste, 
within daily earshot of sentiments inexpressibly repugnant to him, 
watching, noting, digging deeper and deeper into the dark places of 
modern life, developing more and more a vast and sinister genius. 
The commonest fault among writers belonging to small communities 
is a tendency to imitate the ruling fashion of some great neighbour- 
ing power—an inability to found a national school at home. Of all the 
small peoples of modern times, I think Denmark is the only one that 
has been able to build up a wholly original and classical literature 
without foreign assistance; and within the present century, when 
German influences threatened to swamp home impulses, a happy 
coalition between the three Scandinavian peoples saved their indivi- 
duality. Tegnér was able to resist Goethe by leaning on Ohlen- 
schleger, and Ohlenschleger sent every one back to the Eddas and . 
Sagas. At the end of the last century the Swedish poets were 
brilliant, and at the beginning of the present, Denmark was 
illuminated by a still more illustrious school. At present Sweden 
slumbers, and Denmark is “ tame and villatic.”” The torch is held 
by Norway. Where shall we look for a young great poet among 
the continental nations? France gives us Leconte de Lisle ; Germany, 
Robert Hamerling; Italy, Aleardi; Denmark, Christian Richardt. 
Among men born since 1825 these names stand foremost. They 
represent men of varied grace and lyric passion, excellent minor 
minstrels, but no more ; not one of these four countries, so long. in 
the van of continental art, can produce from among its younger men 
a single accredited world-poet. It is my firm belief that in the 
Norwegian, Henrik Ibsen, the representative of a land unknown in 
the literary annals of Europe, such a poet is found. In Scandinavia, 
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in Germany it is at least allowed to be so. I am confident that time 
will declare the same amongst ourselves; for the moment, I must 
do my best to make my words seem plausible. 

A land of dark forests, gloomy waters, barren peaks, inundated by 
cold sharp airs off Arctic icebergs, a land where Nature must be won 
with violence, not wooed by the siren-songs of dream-impulses ; 
Norway is the home of vigorous, ruddy lads and modest maidens, a 
healthy population, unexhausted and unrestrained. Here a man can 
open his chest, stride onward upright and sturdy, say out his honest 
word and be unabashed ; here, if anywhere, human nature may hope 
to find a just development. And out of this young and sturdy 
nation two writers have arisen who wear laurels on their brows and are 
smiled on by Apollo. Bjérnson is well known, by this time, to many 
Englishmen ; he represents the happy buoyant side of the life of his 
fatherland; he is what one would naturally expect a Norwegian 
author to be—rough, manly, unpolished, a young Titan rejoicing in 
his animal spirits. Ibsen, on the other hand, is a quite unexpected 
product of the mountain-lands, a typical modern European, a soul 
full of doubt and sorrow and. unfulfilled desire, piercing downward 
into the dark, profound, Promethean, a dramatic satirist. 

Modern life is a thing too complex and too delicate to bear such 
satire as thrilled through the fierce old world. In Ezekiel we 
see the thunders and lightnings of the Lord blasting the beautiful 
evil body of Aholah; in Juvenal, the iron clank of horse-hoofs is 
ringing on the marble pavement, till in crushing some wretched 
debauchee, they mingle his blood with the spilt wine and the vine- 
wreaths. But neither divine nor human invective of this sort is 
possible now, it would not cure but kill. Modern satire laughs 
while it attacks, and takes care that the spear-shaft shall be covered 
up in roses. Whether it is Ulrich von Hutten, or Pope, or Voltaire, 
the same new element of finesse is to be found; and if a Marston 
rises up as a would-be Juvenal, the world just shrugs its shoulders and 
forgets him. As the ages bring in their advancements in civilization 
and refinement, the rough old satire becomes increasingly impossible, 
till a namby-pamby generation threatens to loathe it altogether as 
having “no pity init.” The writings of Ibsen form the last and 
most polished phase of this slow development, and exhibit a picture 
of life so perfect in its smiling sarcasm and deliberate anatomy, that 
one accepts. it at once as the distinct portraiture of one of the foremost 
spirits of an age. Ibsen has many golden arrows in his quiver, and 
he stands, cold and serene, between the dawn and the darkness, 
shooting them one by one into the valley below, each truly aimed at 
some folly, some affectation, in the every-day life we lead. 

Henrick Ibsen was born on the 20th of March, 1828, at Skien, a 
small market town on the sea in the south-east of Norway. He 
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began active life as an apothecary, with a joyous and fermenting 
brain, a small stock of knowledge and a still smaller stock of money. 
. But poetry and scholarship were dearer to him than all things, and 
it is easy to conceive that the small world of Skien became in- 
ra tolerable to him. He wrote a tragedy, and met with a Maecenas, 
+a who would publish it; and, after some delay, there appeared at 
Christiania, in 1850, Cataline,a drama in three acts, by Brynjolf 
Bjarme. Under this uncouth pseudonym a new poet concealed him- 
self, but the public was none the wiser, and only thirty copies were 
sold. Cataline is the work of a boy; it is marked by all the erotic 
and revolutionary extravagancies usual in the efforts of youths of 
twenty. The iambic verses are very bad; the writer has evidently 
he read little, and scarcely thought at all, but there is a certain vigour 
ba running through it which seduces one into reading it despite one’s 
a self. With this precious production under his arm, Ibsen came 
i to the capital in 1851, and began to study at the University. He 
never attained to a very splendid career there, he began too late 
for that, but he did fairly well, being well-grounded in Latin. 

Cataline shows that he had read his Sallust well in the old days at 
Skien. At the University he fell in with a clique of lads of earnest 
| mind and good intelligence, several‘of whom have made a name in 
th literature ; Bjornson was there and Vinje, called the Peasant ; Botten- 
' Hansen, the bibliographer ; and Frithjof Foss, the novelist. These 
young contemporaries schemed nothing less than an entire revolution 
in literature. They began to set about it by founding a newspaper, 
called, I do not know why, Andhrimner, which professed the same 
critical independence, and shared the same early fate, as the celebrated 
Germ among ourselves. Andhrimner was published by Botten- 
Hansen, Ibsen, and Vinje, and contained nothing but original 
poetry, criticism, and esthetics. After a sickly existence of nine 
r months, it went out. Among Ibsen’s numerous contributions was 
a long drama, Norma, or a Politician’s Love, a most impertinent 
q lampoon on the honourable members of his Majesty’s Storthing, of 
a4 which the first act is said to be in extremely witty and delicate 
Pe verse. But Andhrimner has become a great rarity, a bibliographical 
prize, and I have never seen it. When it came to grief in 1851, 

Ibsen was so fortunate as to meet with a gifted man who at once 

e perceived his genius, Ole Bull, the great violinist. At his inter- 
i cession Ibsen became director of the theatre at Bergen, and held 
a the post till 1857. In 1852 he travelled in Denmark and Germany, 
met Heiberg, the great poet-critic, at Copenhagen, and came back 
- mightily dissatisfied with Norway and himself. The theatre was 
el a source of constant vexation to him, and during the six years he 
5 spent at Bergen his genius seems to have been in some degree under 
a cloud. He wrote a great deal while he was there, but most of it is 
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destroyed, and what remains is unworthy of him; he produced two 
or three plays on his own stage, but would not print or preserve 
them; one little piece which he did print as a feuilleton to a 
Bergen paper in 1854 was rather flimsy in texture. In 1857 the 
younger poet, Bjérnson, took the direction of the Bergen house, and 
Ibsen came up to Christiania to direct the National Theatre there. 
He was now almost thirty yeafs of age, and had not written one 
great work; it is often the loftiest minds that attain manhood 
most slowly. May-flies reach perfection in a day, and another day 
sees their extinction, while great souls strengthen themselves in a 
long-drawn adolescence. But our poet had finished his chrysalis-life 
at last. For the next seven years, he produced several historical 
dramas of great and increasing merit, but I do not purpose now to 
speak of these, interesting as it would be to analyse them, nor of his 
political or miscellaneous poems, but only ofi.his three great satires. 
And forthwith let us pass to them. 


I. 

It was not till 1863 that Ibsen discovered the natural bent of his 
genius. Until that year no one could tell that he was born to bea 
satirist. Now, after reading his great latter poems, one can perceive 
traces of that lofty invective, which was to be his final culmination, 
even in the earlier and purely historical dramas. But when Love’s 
Comedy,' a satirical play of our own generation, first appeared in 
Norway, there were very few among the poet’s admirers to whom it 
was not a great surprise to find him to be a master of so entirely 
new astyle. The older pieces, being hewn out of an antique and 
lovely source, were fittingly robed in terse prose; this, being con- 
cerned with the prosaic trivialities of to-day, needed and received all 
the delicate finish of epigrammatic verse. The original is written 
in rhyme, but I have translated into blank verse; a rhymed play is 
a shocking thing to English readers, whereas it is a well-known 
phenomenon in the classic literature of Scandinavia. The scene of 
Love’s Comedy is laid in a garden in the suburbs of Christiania, in 
the summer-time. A Mrs. Halm, a widow, having a large house, 
takes in lodgers, among whom are Falk, the hero, and Lind, a theo- 
logical student. Falk, a young poet brimming over with revolu- 
tionary theories and revolting with his whole soul against the con- 
ventionality of the day, with regard toamatory and esthetic matters, 
has determined to give his life to the destruction of what is false and 
sterile in modern society. As it happens, the present moment is oppor- 
tune for commencing the attack. At Mrs. Halm’s there is gathered 
a congregation of Philistines of all sorts, and love, so-called, is the 
order of the day. Unsuspicious of his intentions, the various pseudo- 
lovers sport and intrigue around him in what seems to him an orgy 

(1) Kjerlighedens Komedie, Komedie af Henrik Ibsen. Christiania, 1863. 
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of hideous dulness and impotent conventionality. His scorn is 
lambent at first, a laughing flame of derision ; but it rises by degrees 
into a tongue of lashing, scathing fire that bursts all bonds of 
decorum. The scene opens in the evening, while the party sit about 
on the grass. Falk has been asked to sing his last new song, and 
thus he proclaims the carpe diem that is his ideal :— 


In the sunny orchard-closes, 
While the warblers sing and swing, 
Care not whether blustering Autumn 
Break the promises of Spring ; 
Rose and white the apple-blossom 
Hides you from the sultry sky ; 
Let it flutter, blown and scattered, 
On the meadows by-and-by. 


Will you ask about the fruitage 
In the season of the flowers ? 
Will you murmur, will you question, 
Count the run of weary hours ? 
Will you let the scarecrow clapping 
Drown all happy sounds and words ? 
Brothers, there is better music 
In the singing of the birds! 





From your heavy-laden garden 

Will you hunt the mellow thrush ? 
He will pay you for protection 

With his crown-song’s liquid rush ! 
O! but you will win the bargain, 

Though your fruit be spare and late, 
For remember, Time is flying, 


And will shut your garden-gate. 





With my living, with my singing, 
I will tear the hedges down ! 
Sweep the grass and heap the blossom, \ 
Let it shrivel, pale and brown! 
Swing the wicket! Sheep and cattle, 
Let them graze among the best! 
I broke off the flowers ; what matter 
Who may revel with the rest ! 


This song wakens a good deal of discussion. The ladies are 
against it on the score of economy ; the gentlemen think the idee very 
good in theory. The first person who rubs against Falk’s suscepti- 
bilities is Styver, a dull clerk, who is engaged in due form to a Miss 


Skjeere, who is present. This Styver confesses to have written 
verses. 


Styver. Not now, you know! all that was long ago,— 
Was when I was a lover. 
Falk. Is that past ? 
Is the wine-frenzy of your love slept off ? 
Styver. Oh! now I am officially engaged, 
And that is more than being in love, I think! 
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Some one speaks about “next” spring, and Falk expresses his 
hatred of “that wretched word ” :— 


Falk. It makes the shareholders of pleasure bankrupt ! 
If I were only Sultan for an hour, 
A running noose about its coward neck 
Should make it bid the joyous world good-bye ! 

Styver. What is your quarrel with the hopeful word ? 

Falk. This,—that it darkens for us God’s fair world! 
In “ our next love” and ‘‘ when we marry next,” 
In “‘ our next mealtime” and in our “ next life,” 
’Tis the anticipation in the word, 
*Tis that that beggars so the sons of Joy, 
That makes our modern life so hard and cold, 
That slays enjoyment in the livitig Present. 
You have no rest until your shallop strikes 
Against the shingle of the ‘‘ next” design, 
And, that accomplisht, there is still a ‘‘ next,” 
And so in toil and hurry, toil and pain, 
The years slip by and you slip out of life,— 
God only knows if there is rest beyond. 

Miss Skjere. How can you talk in that way, Mr. Falk? 
My sweetheart must not hear a word you say! 
He’s only too eccentric now! (to Styver) My love! 
Come here a moment! 
Styver (languidly and stoppr. g to clean his pipe) I am coming, dear! 


From the prosaic Styver, for whom engagement has robbed love 
of its charm, we turn to Lind, who is in all the delicious ecstasy 
of a passion returned but unproclaimed. Apropos of Lind’s tem- 
porary glamour of poetical feeling, Falk remarks that you can 
always stuff a prosing fool,— 


As pitilessly as a Strasburg goose, 

With rhyming nonsense and with rhythmic humbug, 
Until his lights and liver, mind and soul 

(But turn him inside out), are found quite full 

Of lyric fat and crumbs of rhetoric. 


The company, becoming piqued, turn upon him, and charge him 
with neglecting poetry ;*they suggest that he should shut himself 
up in an arbour of roses, and then he is sure to be inspired. He 
replies that the enjoyment of nature unrestrained prevents the 
creation of poetry ; that the imaginative beauty thrives best in an 
imprisoned soul. 


Cover my eyeballs with the mould of blindness, 
And I will celebrate the lustrous heavens ; 

' Or give me for a month, in some grim tower, 
A pang, an anguish or a giant sorrow, 
And I will sing the jubilee of life ; 
Or else, Miss Skjzre, give me just a bride! 


They all cry out upon him, Love’s blasphemer, for he explains 
that he desires a bride, that—he may lose her. 
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For in the very Bacchic feast of fortune 

She might be caught into eternity. 

I need a little spiritual athletics, 

Who knows how such a loss might strengthen me! 





At this moment the iwo sensible people of the drama interpose, 
Svanhild, who is the only woman with a soul in the piece, and 
Guldstad, a sober merchant. Svanhild proposes a high spiritual aim 
for Falk ; Guldstad proposes to drive off his ‘“‘ morbid fancies” with 
a little manual labour. Falk replies :— 

Tm like a donkey bound between two stalls ; 
The left hand gives me flesh, the right hand spirit ; 
I wonder which ’twere wisest to choose first ! 

Then is introduced the third pair of pseudo-lovers, the Rev. Mr. 
Straamand, an uxorious priest with an enormous family, who exem- 
plifies the worst type of the great parody of love. The description 
of his early life, romantic love, disappointed aims, are most amus- 
ingly given in brisk and witty dialogue, Falk sneering ever more 
bitterly as the description proceeds. The wooing of Mr. Straamand 
was most sentimental. 

He loved her to the tones of his guitar, 


And she responded on the harpsichord, 
And first they lived on credit. 


Among the troop of old and young gathered around him, it is in 
Lind’s amour only that Falk can take pleasure. Lind and Anna 
love one another, and no one but themselves and Falk have guessed 
it. Suddenly Falk is horrified by a suspicion that it is Svanhild 
that Lind loves. He turns away angry, and sick at, heart. True 
love, reserved, tender, genuine, is not to ,be found ; the whole world 
is old and sterile ; all good impulses and hopes are dead. This he 
says to Svanhild when they are alone, and she upbraids him with 
dreamy insincerity. 





Svan. Last year the faith in Syria was menaced ; 
Did you go out, a warrior for the cross ? 
Oh! no; on paper you were warm enough, 
And sent a dollar when the Church Times asked it! 
[Falk walks up and down.]} 
Falk, are you angry ? 
Fatk. No, but I am musing. 
See, that is all! 
Svan. We two have different natures, 
We are unlikc— 
Falk. Oh yes! I know it well! 
Svan, What is the reason ? 
Falk. Reason? That I hate 
To go about with all my soul uncovered, 
And, like good people’s love, a common thing,— 
To go about with all my heart’s warmth bare, 
As women go about with naked arms! 
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You were the only one, you, Svanhild, you— 
I thought so, once—but ah! all that is past— 
[She turns and gazes. } 
You listen— ? 
Svan. To another voice that speaks ! 
Hush! every evening when the sun goes down 
A little bird comes flying—do you hear ?— 
Ah! see, it flits out of the leafy shade — 
Now, can you guess what I believe and hold, 
To every soul that lacks the singing gift 
God sends a little tender bird as friend,— 
For it created and for its own garden! 
Falk (takes up a stone.) 
Then if the bird and soul can never meet, 
The song is never fluted out elsewhere ? 
Svan. No, that is true! But I have found my bird, 
I have no gift of tongues, no singer’s voice, 
But when my sweet bird warbles from its bough, 
A poem seems to well up in my heart,— 
But ah! the poem fades away and dies! 
[Falk throws the stone. Svanhild screams. } 
Oh God! you struck it! Oh! what have you done! 
Oh! That was wicked, shameful! 
Talk. . Eye for eye, 
And tooth for tooth, pure legal justice, Svanhild. 
Now no one greets you longer from on high, 
And no more gifts come from the land of song. 
See, that is my revenge for your ill deed! 
Svan. For my ill deed ? 
Fath. Yes, yours! Until this hour 
A singing-bird was warbling in my breast, 
Ah! now the bell may chime above them both, 
For you have killed it ! 
Svan. Haye I? 
Falk. Yes, you struck 
My young and joyous conquering faith to earth 
When you engaged yourself! 


Then she explains that Anna is really Lind’s beloved. Falk now 
is interested again in this affair, until Lind declares that he will 
publish the news, that they may be regularly engaged. Falk shows 
this step to be suicidal; but Lind persists. The new couple are 
received with acclamation by the pseudo-lovers, to Falk’s infinite 
disgust. He cries to the company,— 


Hurrah! Miss Skjere, like a trumpet, tells you, 
A brother has been born to you in Amor! 


the result being that the new couple are smothered in and nauseated 
with congratulations. Here is the description of Straamand and 
his wife :— 

He also was a man of courage once, 

And fought the world to win himself a woman ; 

He sacked the churches of society ; 

His love burst into flower of passionate song ! 
VOL. XIII. N.S. G 
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Look at him now! In long funereal robes 
He acts the drama of the Fall of Man! 
| And look, that female of gaunt petticoat, 
And twisted shoes, down-trodden at the heel, 
i She was the wingéd maiden who should lead 
a His spirit into fellowship with beauty ! 
And what is left of love’s pure flame ?—The smoke !— 
Sic transit gloria amoris, Svanhild ! 


In utter desperation, Falk proposes to throw everything to the 
winds, and leave modern society to rot into its grave. The only pure 
spirit he can find is Svanhild, and he tries to persuade her to revolt 


You look at me as children on a reed, 
A hollow thing to cut into a flute, 
And pipe upon awhile and throw away. 


with him. 

e We will not, like this trivial congregation, 
i} Attend the church of dulness any more. 
ae The aim and scope of individual labour 
Is just to stand consistent, true and free. 

: | But he expresses too much. Svanhild conceives the idea that he 
T is wooing her only that she may be a means to the attainment of 

| his ideal. 

4 


ie They part coldly, and the curtain goes down upon Falk’s boundless 
if i depression and dismay. 
biG The second act is a day later in time. On Sunday afternoon a 
| whole troop of friends, all intense Philistines, come down to 
| Mrs. Halm’s, and hold, what Falk calls, “‘ a Bacchanalian feast of tea 
and prose.” Lind and Annaare beginning to be weary of their love ; 
now that all the world expects them to be ardent, the charm of 
mysterious passion is gone. All the three couples, the fat priest 
Fe and his spouse, the clerk and Miss Skjzre, and those most newly 
af betrothed, become more and more ludicrously dull, and Falk, waxing 
more and more angry, mutters, — 











See how they kill the poetry of Love! 


But we must hurry to the close, giving only one out of the 
exquisite and sparkling scenes. Falk has gathered every one round 
him, and each person has mentioned some herb or flower that is 
like love, and at last it is his turn :— 





| Falk, As many heads as fancies! Very good! 
But all of you have blundered more or less; 
Each simile is crooked; now, hear mine, 
Then turn and twist it any way you wish ! 
Far in the dreamy East there grows a Plant 


Whose native home is the Sun’s Cousin’s garden,— 
All the Ladies. Oh! it is tea! 


Falk. It is! 
The Ladies. To think of tea ! 


ee gm 
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Falk, Its home lies far in the Valley of Romance, 
A thousand miles beyond the wilderness! 
Fill up my cup! Ithank you! Let us have 
On tea and love a good tea-table talk. 


[They gather round him.] 


It has its home away in Fableland, 

Alas! and there, too, is the home of Love. 

Only the children of the Sun, we know, 

Can cultivate the herb or tend it-well, 

And even so it is with Love, my friends, 

A drop of sun-blood needs must circulate 

Through our dull veins, before the passionate Love 
Can root itself, or shoot and blossom forth. 


& 


Miss Skjere. But love and love are everywhere the same ; 
Tea has varieties and qualities. 

Mrs. Straamand. Yes, tea is bad or good or pretty good. 
Anna. The young green shoots are thought the best of all. 
Svanhild. That kind is only for the Sun’s bright Daughter! 
A Young Lady. They say that it intoxicates like ether ! 
Another. Fragrant as lotus and as sweet as almond! 
Guldstadt. That kind of import never reaches us ! 
Falk, I think that in his nature every one 

Has got a little ‘‘ Heavenly Empire” in him, 

Where, on the twigs, a thousand such sweet buds 

Form under shadow of that falling Wall 

Of China, bashfulness; where underneath 

The shelter of the quaint kiosk, there sigh 

A troop of Fancy’s little China dolls, 

Who dream and dream, with damask round their loins, 

And in their hands a golden tulip-flower. 

The first-fruits of Love’s harvest were for them, 

And we just have the rubbish and the stalks. 

* * a * 


And now the last point of similitude :— 

See how the hand of culture presses down 

The ‘‘ Heavenly Empire ”’ out in the far East; 

Its great Wall moulders and its strength is gone, 
The last of genuine mandarins is hanged, 

And foreign devils gather in the crops. 

Soon the whole thing will merely be a legend, 

A wonder-story nobody believes ; 

The whole wide world is painted gray on gray, 
And Wonderland for ever is gone past. 

But have we Love? Oh! where, oh! where is Love ? 
Nay, Love is also banished out of sight. 

But let us bow before the age we live in! 

Drink, drink in tea to Love discrowned and dead! 


There is intense indignation among the pseudo-lovers, and Falk 
is driven out of their society, scarcely saved from the fate of 
Orpheus. Svanhild comes out to him, and fora little while they 
enjoy the exquisite pleasure of true and honest love. But, to 
hasten to the end, Falk discovers that marriage would destroy the 
bloom and be&uty of this sweet passion. He dreads a time when 

G2 
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Svanhild will no longer inspire and glorify him, and the poem ends 
in most tragical manner by the separation for ever of the only 
two hearts strong enough to shake off the trammels of convention- 
ality. The Age weighs too heavily upon them even, and, to spare 
themselves future agony, they tear themselves apart while the bond 
is still fresh and tender between them. 

The whole poem— its very title of Love’s Comedy—is a piece of 
elaborate irony. We may believe that it is rather Svanhild than 
the extravagant Falk who really speaks the poet’s mind. It is 
impossible to express in brief quotations the perfection of fault- 
less verse, the epigrammatic lancet-thrusts of wit, the boundless 
riot, of mirth that make a lyrical saturnalia in this astonishing 
drama. A complete translation alone could give a shadow of the 
force of the original. 

In 1864 Ibsen left Norway, and, as far as I know, has never since 
re-entered it. For a long while he was domiciled in Rome, and 
while there he wrote the book which has popularised his name most 
thoroughly. It seemed as though the poetical genius in him expanded 
and developed in the intellectual atmosphere of Rome. It is not 
that Brand‘ is more harmonious in conception than the earlier 
works—for, let it be distinctly stated, Ibsen never attains to repose 
or perfect harmony—but the scope was larger, the aim more 
Titanic, the moral and mental horizon wider than ever before. 
Brand, the hero of the book, is a priest in the Norwegian Church ; 
the temper of his mind is earnest to the point of fanaticism, con- 
sistent beyond the limits of tenderness and humanity. He will have 
all or nothing, no Sapphira-dividings or Ananias-equivocations— 
the whole heart must be given, or all is void. He is sent for to 
attend a dying man, but, in order to reach him, he must cross the 
raging fjord in a small boat. So high is the storm, that no one 
dares go with him; but just as he is pushing off alone, Agnes, a 
young girl of heroic temperament who has been conquered by his 
intensity, leaps in with him, and they safely row across. Brand 
becomes priest of the parish, and Agnes, in whose soul he finds 
everything that his own demands, becomes his wife. In process of 
time a son is born to him. The physician declares that unless they 
move to some healthier spot—the parish is a noisome glen that 
does not see the sun for half the year—the babe must die. Brand, 
believing that duty obliges him to stay at his post, will not leave it. 
His child dies, and the mother dies; Brand is left alone. At last 
his mother comes to live with him, a worldly woman, with a frivolous 
heart; she will not submit to his religious supremacy, and dies 
unblessed and unannealed. Her property now falls into Brand’s 
hands, and he dedicates it all to the rebuilding of the church. The 


(1) Brand, Et dramatisk Digt. Af Henrik Ibsen. Kjébenhava, 1866. 
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satire now turns on the life in the village; the portraits of the 
various officers, schoolmaster, bailiff, and’ the rest, are incisively and 
scathingly drawn. All society is reviled for its universal worldli- 
ness, laziness, and lukewarmness. At last the church is finished; 
Brand, with the keys in his hand, stands on the door-step, and 
harangues the people. His sermon is a Philippic of the bitterest 
sort; all the wormwood of disappointed desire for good, all the 
burning sense of useless sacrifice, vain offerings of heart and breath 
to a thankless generation, all is summed up in a splendid outburst of 
invective. Inthe end he throws the keys far out into the river, 
and flies up the mountain-side away into desolation and solitude. 
As a piece of artistic work, Brand is most wonderful; a drama of 
nearly three hundred pages, written in short rhymed lines, some- 
times rhyming four or five times, and never flagging in energy or 
interest, is a wonder in itself. Six large editions of this book have 
been sold—a greater success than any other work of the poet has 
attained. A very great number of copies were bought in Denmark, 
where, just now, religious writing is at the height of fashion, and 
doubtless the subject of Brand accounts in some measure for its 
extraordinary popularity in that country. The verse in which it is 
written is finished and lovely work of a “high lyrical order. 

It was among the lemon-groves of Ischia, under the torrid glare 
of an Italian summer, that Ibsen began his next, and, as I believe, 
greatest work. There is no trace of the azure munificence of sea 
and sky of the luxurious and sultry South, about Peer Gynt 3) it is 
the most exclusively Norwegian of his poems in scenery and feeling. 
Strange that in the “pumice isle,” with the crystalline waves of 
the Mediterranean lapping around him, far removed from home 
faces and home influences, he could shape into such perfect form a 
picture of rough Norse life by fjord and fjeld. Peer Gynt takes its 
name from its hero, an idle fellow whose aim is to live his own life, 
and whose chief characteristics are a knack for story-telling, and a 
dominant passion for lies. It is the opposite of Brand, for while 
that drama strove to wake the nation into earnestness by holding up 
before it an ideal of stainless virtue, Peer Gynt idealizes in the 
character of its hero the selfishness and mean cunning of the worst 
of ambitious men. In form, this poem, like the preceding, i is written 
in a variety of lyrical measures, in short rhyming lines; but there is 
a brilliant audacity, a splendour of tumultuous melody, that Brand 
seldom attained to. Ibsen has written nothing so sonorous as some 
of the passages in Peer Gynt. In the Spectator for July 20, 1872, I 
gave a minute analysis of this play; I need not, therefore, go 
through it again in detail, but will merely give a rough outline of 
the plot. Peer Gynt is first introduced to us as playing a rough 
practical joke on his mother; he is a rude shaggy lad of violent 


(1) Peer Gynt. Et dramatisk Digt. Af Henrik Ibsen. Kjébenhavn, 1867. 
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instincts and utter lawlessness of mind. We find him attending 
a wedding, and, after dancing with the bride, snatching her up and 
running up the mountain-side with her. Then he leaves her to 
make her way down again ignominiously. For this ill deed he is out- 
lawed, and lives in the caves of the Dovrefjeld, haunted by strange 
spirits, harassed by weird sensualities and fierce hallucinations. The 
atmosphere of this: part of the drama is ghostly and wild; the 
horrible dreams of the great lad are shown as incarnate but shadowy 
entities. He grows a man among the mountains, and is introduced 
to the King of the Trolds, who urges him to marry his daughter and 
settle among them. Under the figure of the Trolds, the party in 
Norway which demands commercial isolation and monopoly for home 
products is most acutely satirised. At last Peer Gynt slips down to 
the sea-shore and embarks for America. These events, and many 
more, take up the three first acts, which almost form a complete 
poem in themselves ; these acts contain little satire, but a humorous 
and vivid picture of Norse manners and character. To a foreigner 
who knows a little of Norway and would fain know more, these acts 
of Peer Gynt are a delicious feast. Through them he is brought 
face to face with the honest merry peasants, and behind all is a 
magnificent landscape of mountain, forest, and waterfall. 

With the fourth act there is a complete shifting of motive, time, 
place and style. We are transported, after a lapse of twenty years, 
to the coast of Marocco, where Peer Gynt, a most elegant middle- 
aged gentleman, entertains a select party of friends on the sea-shore. 
He has been heaping up fortune in America; he has traded “in 
stockings, Bibles, rum and rice,’ but most of all in negro slaves to 
Carolina and heathen gods to China. In short, he is a full-blown 
successful humbug, unscrupulous and selfish to the last degree. 
While he is asleep, his friends run off with his yacht, and are blown 
into thin air. He is left alone and penniless on the African shore. 
He crosses the Desert and meets with endless adventures; each 
adventure is a clear-cut jewel of satire. Here is a subtle lampoon on 
the way in which silly people hail each new boaster as the Man of 
of the Future, and worship the idol themselves have built up. Peer, 
the bubble, the humbug, appears in an Arab camp, and is received 
as a manifestation of the divine Muhammad himself. A chorus of 


girls do homage to him, led on by Anitra, the very type of a hero- 
hunting woman :— 


Chorus. The Prophet is come ! 
The Prophet, the Master, the all-providing, 
To us, to us, is he come, 
Over the sand-sea riding! 
The Prophet, the Master, the never-failing, 
To us, to us, is he come, 
Through the sand-sea sailing. 
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Sound the flute and the drum ; 
The Prophet, the Prophet is come ! 
Anitra. His steed was the milk-white flood 
That streams through the rivers of Paradise ; 
His hair is fire and stars are his eyes, 
So bend the knee! Let your heads be bowed! 

No child of earth can bear, 

His starry face and his flaming hair! 
Over the desert he came. 

Out of his breast sprang gold like flame. 

Before him the land was light. 
Behind him was night ; 

Behind him was drought and dearth. 

He, the majestic is come! 

Over the desert is come! 

Robed like a child of earth. 

Kaaba, Kaaba stands dumb, 

Forlorn of its lord and light. 

Chorus. Sound the flute and the drum ; 
The Prophet, the Prophet is come! 


Another episode introduces one of those ill-advised persons who 
strive to prevent the use of classical Danish in Norway, and substi- 
tute for it a barbarous language collected orally from among the 
peasants—a harsh, shapeless, and unnatural jargon. One of these 
writers is introduced to Peer in Egypt; he is flying westwards, 


seeking for an asylum for his theories. He tries to win Peer Gynt’s 
sympathy thus :— 


Listen! In the East afar 

Stands the coast of Malabar. 
Europe like a hungry vulture 
Overpowers the land with culture, 
For the Dutch and Portuguese 
Hold the country at their ease, 
Where the natives once held sway, 
Now their hordes are driven away ; 
And the new lords have combined 
In a language to their mind. 

In the olden days long fled, 

Th’ Ourang-Outang was lord and head, 
He was chief by wood and flood, 
Snared and slaughtered as he would ; 
As the hand of nature shaped, 

So he grinned and so he gaped ; 
Unabashed he howled and yelled, 
For the reins of state he held. 

Out alas! for progress came 

And destroyed his name and fame; 
All the monkey-men with ears 
Vanished for four hundred years ; 
If we now would preach or teach 
We must use the help of speech. 

I alone have striven hard 

To become a monkey-bard ; 
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I have vivified the dream, 

Proved the people’s right to scream, 
Screamed myself, and, by inditing, 
Showed its use in folk-song-writing. 
Oh! that I could make men see 
The bliss of being apes like me! 


It is said that these lines have had a greater effect in stopping 
the movement than all denunciations of learned professors and the 
indignation of philologists. 

Between the fourth and fifth acts twenty years more elapse. Peer 
wins a new fortune in California, and finally comes back to Norway 
to enjoy it. The opening scene carries us up one of the perilous 
passages on the Norse coast, a storm meanwhile rising and at last 
breaking on the ship. All hands are lost save Peer, who finds him- 
self in his fatherland again, but penniless and friendless. Solvejg, a 
woman who has consistently and unweariedly loved him all his life, 
receives him into her cottage, and he dies in her arms as she sings 
a dream-song over him. 

Love’s Comedy, Brand, and Peer Gynt, despite their varied plots, 
form a great satiric trilogy—perhaps for sustained vigour of expres- 
sion, for affluence of execution, and for brilliance of dialogue, the 
greatest of modern times. They form, at present, Ibsen’s principal 
and foremost claim to immortality; their influence over thought in 
the North has been boundléss, and, sooner or later, they will win for 
their author the homage of Europe. It was a white day with me 
when I first took Brand into my hands in the languor of a summer’s 
day at Trondhjem, and I may trust that some competent translator 
will one day set these books before my countrymen in an English 
dress. 


Epuunp W. Gossr. 
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‘¢ What has been the result of this continuous criticism of forty years? Why, the 
people of England, in my opinion, have discovered that the existence of a second 
Chamber is necessary to Constitutional Government. . . ‘There has been developed 
in this country an Assembly which possesses all the virtues which a Senate should 
possess,” —Speech of Mr. Disraxui at the Crystal Palace, Times, Tuesday, June 25, 1872. 


Forty years have now passed since the Reform Bill of 1832 effected 
a revolution in English politics. For forty years our legislative 
institutions, such as the Reform Bill left them, have been upon their 
trial. During that time the fundamental principles of the one 
Assembly have been the subject of constant debate, its constitution 
has been repeatedly modified, while that of the other has never been 
actually touched, and only once, and then unsuccessfully, assailed. 
In electoral qualifications, in secret voting, in the recognition of the 
rights of minorities, the representative principle has received its full 
share both of change and discussion, while the hereditary principle 
has undergone nothing of the one and little of the other. 

Political questions, like all others, may be approached from two 
distinct points of view—from the light of nature or from the light of 
experience. We may inquire what the effect of this or that institu- 
tion is likely from general considerations to be, or what up to the 
present moment it has been. The first of these methods has long 
been abandoned in this country by the admirers of hereditary legis- 
lature. The reader of our journals may look in vain through the 
leading articles for arguments like those which he may find in pro- 
fusion in the files of the Moniteur of forty years ago. ‘The mis- 
fortune of the House of Lords in the present day,” says one leading 
newspaper, in an article in its defence, “is that if the principle upon 
which it is constituted be inquired into, no principle can be stated 
except that which Beaumarchais contrived finally to overthrow with 
ridicule. The Peers have ‘taken the trouble tobe born.’” “Itisa 
direct contradiction,” sys another, “of every principle of represen- 
tative government. It has no logical defence, no argument of any 
kind to fall back upon.” The general acceptance of such views 
would, on the Continent, probably have settled the question of its 
existence. With us in England they are regarded as undeserving of 
practical weight, except perhaps with “ legislators on a desert island.” 
It is enough for us that the House of Lords is part of our matchless 
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constitution, and as such has had its share in bringing us to our 
present pitch of unrivalled prosperity. 

Leaving out of sight, therefore, every argument which savours of 
the metaphysical method, we come to the test of actual historic 
experience. And here the generalisations of our newspapers are so 
broad, distinct, and authoritative that we may well spare ourselves 
the trouble of reference to the factson which they are based. When 
we have it on the authority of the Pa// Mall Gazette that the House of 
Lords, however theoretically indefensible, in practice “ works well” * 
what more can we desire? Occasionally we are informed of the par- 
ticular excellences of the working. ‘The House of Lords,” so runs 
an article in a great Liberal journal, “has never wanted courage, and 
has generally shown sagacity and statesmanship.”* The deference 
which the culture and intelligence of the Pall Mall Gazette and the 
staunch liberalism of the Daily News naturally command, forbid us 
to inquire into the premisses on which these generalisations are 
founded. Yet we are sometimes tempted to feel that it would be 
more satisfactory if we were favoured with a few instances of this 
courage, sagacity, and statesmanship, of the occasions upon which 
the maturer judgment of the Upper House has beneficially corrected 
the hasty legislation of the Lower, of the happy results which have 
followed from the exercise of its constitutional power of amending or 
rejecting the measures submitted to its decision. We seem to need 
some sort of sketch of the legislative action of the House of Lords upon 
the questions of our time and on those in particular where its action 
has been distinctive, and its views have not been shared by the Repre- 
sentative Chamber. It is to supply such a sketch that these pages 
have been written. 

The position of the House of Lords after the passing of the great 
Reform Bill was not an easy one. The elections of May, 1831, had 
shown that the country was thoroughly determined upon the point at 
issue, and against the country thus united the Lords had set themselves 
in battle array. They had vindicated their natural right to legislate 
for their fellow citizens, independently of the views of the latter as 
to the desirability of the legislation proposed, and had accordingly 
rejected in the first days of October the Bill which the new House of 
Commons had just been returnedtopass. Everybody knows the sequel. 
In a few weeks fighting was going on in the streets of Nottingham, 
half Bristol was in flames, and in a little more than six months’ time 
the House of Lords had passed by a majority of five to one the 
measure which they had just rejected as mischievous and revolu- 
tionary. . 

It was evident, or at least it should have been so, that the ground 
lost by the defeat could never be recovered. The part played by the 


(1) Pall Mali Gazette, July 29, 1871. (2) Daily News, August 10, 1871. 
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Peers in the government of the country could not remain the same 
as it had been in the days of their unbroken power. They had 
taught the masses, for good or for evil, the omnipotence of agitation, 
and it now remained to face the consequences. Two lines of conduct 
lay open to them which men of wisdom or spirit might adopt. The 
one was to admit frankly the accomplished fact, to acknowledge to 
themselves and to the world that the passing of the Reform Bill had 
effected a radical change in the English constitution, that the 
sovereignty had, in theory at least, passed to the people. The 
part which remained for them to play in the government of the 
country, consistently with their acknowledgement, though less im- 
posing than before, was by no means unimportant. Accepting the 
principle of every important measure passed by the Representative 
House, to mould that principle into artistic and practical form, where 
legislative inexperience or heat of party warfare had left it misshapen 
or inefficient, would be a work not perhaps particularly showy, but one 
which might be productive of practical advantage to the nation, and 
which they might have undertaken with the most honourable conse- 
quences to themselves. The second course open to them was one 
by which they might evince, if not their statesmanship, at least their 
courage and their honesty. It was to face again the danger from 
which at the crisis of the Reform Bill they had flinched, and to accept 
on the next great question of the day the extinction which was offered 
them as the alternative for the surrender of their principles. 

One other course was possible. They might attempt to deceive, if 
not the rest of the world, at least themselves, into the belief that their 
position remained the same as it ever had been. They might still 
surround themselves with all the semblance of power, and grasp 
from time to time at whatever shreds of the reality remained within 
their reach. By resistance, and compromise, and shift, and evasion, 
they might still continue to be an active power in the Constitution, 
and continue to prolong to the last point compatible with their own 
safety a policy of obstruction to every political reform. We shall 
see which of these three paths the House of Lords thought it advis- 
able to pursue. 

Of the great reforms to which the new House of Commons devoted 
itself there was one which more than the rest demanded immediate 
legislation. Ireland, in 1832, was the question of the day; and in 
Ireland the reform of the tithe system may be said to have been the 
question of the hour. <A population about equal to that of Kent, 
which demanded for its spiritual wants the ministration of four 
archbishops, eighteen bishops, and upwards of thirteen hundred bene- 
ficed clergy, was just discovering that the practice of collecting tithes 
from its Catholic neighbours for the support of this Establishment had 
hopelessly broken down. ‘The continuance of the system,” the 
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Archbishop of Dublin had said in his evidence before the Special Com- 
mission of the House of Lords, “ must be at the point of the bayonet ; it 
must be through a sort of chronic civil war.” Such indeed was, without 
exaggeration, the actual condition of the country, while that of the 
Protestant clergy was in numerous instances verging upun beggary. 
In the interests of the latter, the Ministry, during the crisis of the 
Reform struggle, carried through Parliamenta bill founded on the letter, 
though not on the spirit, of the Report of the Special Committee which 
had been appointed to investigate the whole question. The views of 
the Committee had been clearly and forcibly expressed. ‘A per- 
manent change of system will be required. Sucha change, to be safe 
and satisfactory, must involve a complete extinction of tithes.” The 
Ministry apparently considered that it would be sufficient to ex- 
tinguish the name and leave the thing. As was natural, the Relief 
Act failed to satisfy the Irish. “It was not the amount of the 
tithes,” said the Irish leaders, “nor the manner of collection that 
was in question, but, in one word, the appropriation.” The Act 
proved, as they predicted, a failure. While the Protestant clergy 
remained the objects of as violent a hatred when they accepted the 
relief as they had been when they collected the tithes, the attempt 
of Government, with all the resources of military power at their back, 
to collect the arrears in their stead proved abortive, and the state of 
the island, became, as described by the Catholic priests themselves, 
“ frightful.” 

Such were the prospects with which the first session of the reformed 
Parliament opened. ‘The disturbances in Ireland had greatly 
increased,” so ran the Speech from the Throne, “life and property 
were insecure, the authority of the law was defied, and the most 
fatal consequences were threatened.” Measures of repression were 
required by Government and granted by Parliament. The case of 
the Protestant clergy was again as urgent as ever, and the unsuccess- 
ful experiment of last year was accordingly repeated in their behalf. 
This time, however, such measures were only subsidiary to the main 
scheme. Ministers, though they did not venture to approach the 
fundamental question involved in the existence of tithes, were re- 
solved to grapple with certain equally flagrant abuses of the Pro- 
testant Establishment. They proposed, in the Church Temporalities 
Bill, to introduce a system of graduated taxation on benefices, accom- 
panied by the abolition of absolute sinecures, together with a reduc- 
tion in the number of bishoprics and in the salaries attached to 
them. By these means, and by an alteration in the terms upon which 
Church lands were in future to be leased, a fund was to be created 
which in the hands of Commissioners was to be applied to two main 
objects. In the first place the poorer livings were to be augmented ; 
in the second, Church cess, a tax paid by the Catholic population 
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for the maintenance of Protestant churches, was to be abolished. 
This latter object, constituting the single benefit which the Catholics 
were to derive from the reform, the House of Lords were prevented, 
though with some difficulty, from eliminating. But by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s amendment on the clause respecting sinecures, 
they were offered an opportunity of paying back to the Protestant Esta- 
blishment with the one hand a portion at least of what they took from 
it with the other. By this amendment the moneys accruing from 
the suspension of any benefice were to be spent upon building a 
church and glebe house in the same parish, before any part was made 
over to the general fund. In other words, in more than fifty parishes 
where the minister was the only Protestant inhabitant, the revenues, 
in place of helping to relieve Catholics of other parishes from paying 
for the support of buildings for Protestants to worship in, were to be 
devoted to raising Protestant Churches in the very parishes in 
which there was not one single Protestant to use them. This 
alteration, which it was impossible to accept without directly con- 
founding the functions of the State with those of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, was adopted by the House of Lords, which thus 
made its first distinctive appearance on the stage of the reformed 
Parliament. 

The year 1834 opened more hopefully. In the Speech from the 
Throne Irish affairs occupied a prominent place, and “ the final 
adjustment of tithes” was recommended to Parliament. The House 
of Lords, to all appearance, had been seized with an ardour for 
reform. ‘They assured his Majesty,” ran the Address to the 
Throne, in which they joined, “that they would persevere in apply- 
ing their best attention to the removal of all just causes of complaint, 
and to the promotion of all well-considered measures of improve- 
ment.” It was not long before the horizon was overclouded. A 
resolution moved by Mr. Ward for the reduction of the Irish 
Church led to the appointment of a Commission of Investigation. 
Against its appointment—in deprecation, that is to say, even of 
inquiry into the Protestant Establishment as it stood—the leading 
Peers in the Upper House protested. More productive, however, 
of practical results than their protest was the course of action which 
the King saw fit to adopt. He took the occasion of the resolution 
to enlighten a clerical deputation which happened to be waiting on 
him in the course of the next day, with his views and intentions on 
the general question of Irish Church Reform. The result was a 
ministerial crisis, the fall of Lord Grey’s Government, and the re- 
duction to a minimum of the legislative products of the session. In 
spite, however, of these difficulties, the Commons, by the beginning 
of August, had passed through all its stages an Irish Tithe Abate- 
ment Bill. Day after day, and week after week, the principle of 
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tithes and the various possible modes of dealing with them had been 
debated. Immediate relief to the extent of 40 per cent. had been, 
at O’Connell’s instance, granted to the tithepayer ; and by this and 
other amendments of a more or less important nature, the bill had 
been finally reduced to such a shape that the Irish leading members 
were able to declare that it was a measure for which “ Ireland ought 
to be grateful.” The sentiment of gratitude would not have been 
confined to the payers of tithes. Out of the total reduction of 40 per 
cent., only half was to be taken from the pockets of the clergy; 
and against this loss was to be considered the practical diminution 
to which their incomes had been liable under the old system from 
bad debts and from the trouble and expense of collection. That the 
loss under these items amounted at least to 20 per cent., and some- 
times a far higher figure, had been stated by every clergyman ex- 
amined before the Committee of either House; and when we take 
into consideration the change in the general relations between them 
and their parishioners which would be effected by the removal of 
this grievance, real or sentimental, it is impossible to doubt that the 
condition of the Protestant clergy would have been enormously 
improved. The House of Lords evinced their promised “ persever- 
ance in applying their best attention to the removal of all just cause 
of complaint, and to the promotion of all well-considered measures 
of improvement,” by the absolute and summary rejection of a 
measure which in the Lower House had met with consideration at 
least as full as had ever been accorded in the Upper, and by the 
preservation intact of every ecclesiastical abuse in Ireland. 

In the autumn, accordingly, matters went on from bad to worse. 
Every day it became more apparent that the Relief Acts of the 
previous years were failures, and that the plan of governmental — 
collection of tithes had hopelessly and utterly broken down. The 
resistance to the impost had ceased to be anarchical, and had become 
organized. ‘The combination established,” wrote the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant to Lord Melbourne, at the end of a vivid description of the 
condition of Ireland, “surpasses the law in vigour, promptness, and 
efficacy, and it is more safe to violate the law than to obey it.” Yet, 
stubborn as was the spirit of opposition, and violent as were the 
outbreaks in which it found an outlet, it is to be remarked that the 
revolutionary element was entirely absent. Of antagonism to the 
English Government for its own sake, of repeal of the Union of 
national independence, there was no question. All was concentrated, 
with a Celtic vehemence almost incomprehensible to the colder- 
blooded Anglo-Saxon, in the struggle for religious equality. Nothing 
can be more explicit on this point than the terms of the dispatch 
just quoted. “In this certainly awful and alarming state of the 
popular temper there is, however, no appearance of any settled plot 
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or conspiracy against the State which menaces approaching con- 
vulsion.” Equally clearly defined was the position of the Irish 
leaders in the House of Commons. In the debate on the Address, at 
the opening of the session of 1835, O’Connell delivered himself of 
his political programme. He would suspend, he said, the question 
of repeal ; his intention was to give time for the three measures 
of Parliamentary, Church, and Municipal Reform to have their full 
effect. If they succeeded, after a free and ample trial, then the 
agitation for repeal should be finally abandoned ; if they failed, then 
in the name of Ireland, he must and would again resort to it. 
Whatever opinion we may form of the character of the great 
agitator, there can hardly be a doubt of the fidelity with which 
this declaration expressed the feelings of the Irish nation. Read 
side by side with the words of the chief of the Irish executive, 
O’Connell’s speech can scarcely fail to carry with it the conviction 
that at this period, if ever, the fate of Ireland, so far as regarded 
the prospect of her tranquillity under English rule, was in the 
hands of the English Parliament. 

Sir Robert Peel’s Bill, which was only a repetition of its pre- 
decessors, shared the fate of his Government. On the 30th of 
March, 1835, a resolution was moved in the House of Commons by 
Lord John Russell sanctioning the appropriation of the surplus fund 
from the reduction of the Irish Church to purposes of secular educa- 
tion. A debate of four nights ensued, replete with arguments and 
invective of the type with which a few years ago we were familiar. 
At the close of the fourth night’s debate the resolution, opposed by 
the whole weight of the Peel Government, was carried by a decisive 
majority in a crowded House. The Opposition had now to deter- 
mine on the method to be pursued with the Lords. They had no 
need to look far for a guide to their decision. Only seven years 
before, the principle of Catholic Emancipation, communicated to the 
Peers in the form of a resolution of the Lower House, had been 
rejected by a majority of forty, while in the very next year it had 
been accepted by one of nearly a hundred, when sent up in the 
form of a Government bill. With this example before him, Lord 
Russell preferred to wait until he could impart to the principle 
of Appropriation the same authority which had wafted that of 
Emancipation over the dangers of the Hereditary Chamber. In 
order to take once and for ever the deliberate sense of the House 
of Commons on the point at issue, and to pledge them to the course 
which they had already approved, a second resolution was moved 
condemnatory of any proposal for Tithe Reform not involving 
Appropriation as an essential element. Again a crowded House, an 
elaborate debate, a decisive majority, and the Conservative Govern- 
ment fell, and Lord Russell found himself in a position to introduce 
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the principle of Appropriation to the House of Lords with the 
weight of a ministerial measure. The bill of the Whig Government 
was founded partly upon that of the preceding year, partly upon the 
two resolutions which the House of Commons had just adopted. 
The extent of the appropriation could hardly be considered extrava- 
gant. Some benefices were to be suspended, and the salaries of 
others reduced; but no suspension was to take place when the 
parish could count fifty Protestants, and no reduction in incomes of 
less than £300 per annum. Public interest in the bil! culminated 
when, after passing the Commons, it entered the Upper House. At 
first all went well. The Peers allowed the second reading to pass 
without opposition, and for the moment it seemed as if a tardy in- 
stalment of justice was to be dealt to Ireland. Prematurely, by 
thirty years.. One evening’s'debate in Committee on the questions 
to which the Commons had devoted the labours of a session, on 
which a ministry had thought it worth while to stand or fall, and 
the House of Lords, in pursuance of “the holiest feelings and the 
loveliest sympathies which can inspire the human breast,”’ expunged 
from the bill at one blow, and by an overwhelming majority, the 
whole of the clauses which the Representative Chamber had in two 
deliberate resolutions affirmed to be essential to its success. 

For that year the bill was dropped, and the thoughts of the 
Ministry were turned towards the prospects of a settlement in the 
session following. But before long it was evident that the bill of 
1836 was likely to meet with a fate little better than that of its pre- 
decessor. No efforts were spared in the attempt to render it more 
palatable to the Upper House. In its general outline, indeed, it was 
identical with the measure proposed the year before, but in detail 
everything which could savour of asperity towards Protestant 
interests was softened down, even at the risk of impairing its 
efficiency, and with the certainty of loss of popularity among the 
Catholics. It was met by the Conservatives in the Commons with a 
rival proposition involving neither reduction nor appropriation. 
Side by side the two schemes were debated night after night, until 
by a majority of thirty-nine the verdict of the House of Commons 
was once more given in favour of the principles which it had 
asserted in Lord Russell’s resolutions. But the manner in which 
they were likely to be -received in the other House was easily 
predicted. There the tactics of the last session were repeated. 
Passing without opposition the second reading, the Lords proceeded 
in Committee to refine the clauses of reduction to a shadow, and to 
expunge entirely those of appropriation. Thus amended, the bill 
was rejected by the Commons. 

So another year passed, and the death of William IV. proving in 


(1) Bishop of London’s Speech, August 24, 1835, Ann. Reg., p. 313. 
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the next a bar to all chance of legislation, the spring of 1838 was 
reached before the problem of Irish tithes could receive its solution. 
But the circumstances with which the question was surrounded had 
in the course of the last four years assumed a very different aspect. 
A material alteration was perceptible in the national feeling of the 
two countries. The confidence in the English Parliament engendered 
by the honest efforts of the reformers, and begetting, in its turn, order, 
tranquillity, and contentment, had gradually been dying away before 
the repeated failures of the ministerial projects of reform. As one 
bill after another was sent up to the House of Lords, there to be shorn 
of its essential features or summarily rejectel, Ireland was begin- 
ning again slowly but surely to realise that nothing was to be hoped 
from the Legislature. In 1836 it was already evident to the Irish 
leaders that no settlement of the Church question, likely to be final, 
could be expected to pass the Upper Chamber. So hopeless were the 
prospects of the ministerial scheme, that if was hardly worth while 
for them to remodel it laboriously in the Committee of the one 
House, only to see it disfigured in the other. Two years more of 
disappointment, and all hope had vanished. The time for modera- 
tion and compromise had gone by, and Ireland was now determined 
that, however long she might have to wait, she would be content 
with no ecclesiastical reform which did not involve the total abolition 
of every species of tithe. 

While Ireland had lost faith in the English Parliament, England 
had lost that enthusiasm for justice to Ireland which had accompanied 
the Reform movement. The Whig Government, weakened by the 
recent elections, were more willing to follow than to lead public 
opinion. The House of Commons had become less really representa- 
tive. The victory won by the people had been turned to the account 
of capital, and an oligarchy of wealth was stepping into the place 
which an oligarchy of birth was vacating. No wonder, then, that 
the reforming ardour of the country at large, so far at least as con- 
cerned Irish affairs, had undeniably abated. The moment upon 
which the true statesman seizes for effecting a great reform, the swell 
of popular enthusiasm, had come and had passed. Honestly, and 
not unintelligently, the Whig Ministry and the House of Commons 
had striven to take the advantage offered to them, and had failed 
signally before the barrier presented by the hereditary legislature. 
The moment was now gone. With home questions of deep social 
import pressing for adjustment, the English public were beginning 
to view with impatience session after session occupied with debates 
on Irish affairs which were productive of no perceptible result. To 
this growing sense of weariness the Ministry yielded. The Pro- 
testant Establishment was not the only point in the political condi- 
tion of Ireland for which a reform was demanded by her people, and 
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refused by the House of Lords. Equally obnoxious to that Assembly 
with the Tithe Abatement Bill was the bill for the reform of the 
Irish municipal corporations. The time seemed now come at which 
the only prospect of success for either measure lay in a compromise 
between the Houses with regard to both. Accordingly, on the 11th 
of April, 1837, Sir Robert Peel, in phrases guarded with due Parlia- 
mentary vagueness, hinted at the possibility of his being prepared, 
under certain circumstences, to modify his opposition to the Irish 
Municipal Corporation Bill. From this starting-point an under- 
standing was reached in the course of the year between the rival 
parliamentary leaders, on behalf of their respective parties, to the 
effect that the Conservative opposition to the Municipal Reform Bill 
should be abandoned, and that the Ministry should in return consent 
to the omission from the Irish Church Bill of the principle of appro- 
priation. On the 27th March, 1838, the proposed arrangement was 
formally announced to the House. In reply to reciprocal questions, 
Lord Russell and Sir Robert Peel declared in turn their adhesion to 
its conditions. 

The results of this compromise, as regarded the Irish corporations, 
will have to be discussed in the proper connection. As far as the 
Irish Church was concerned, it was for the time, at any rate, final. 
The House of Commons, indeed, could at first with difficulty persuade 
itself that the doctrines for which it had contended for years were to 
be tacitly abandoned. One clause in the bill introduced by the 
Government had still a dubious appearance of sanctioning appro- 
priation. Its rejection was moved by Sir Thomas Acland. The 
pride of the Commons was roused, and his motion was defeated. 
Next day the clause was withdrawn by the Government. Once 
more, and for the last time, the policy of appropriation was asserted 
by one of its old champions, who moved the restoration of the clause 
to its place in the bill. But the latter could now hardly command 
the support of the Irish members themselves. The time was gone 
by, said O’Connell, when a measure of this scope could succeed. 
Three years ago, the bill, so amended, might have satisfied Ireland ; 
nothing but the total abolition of the tithe system could hope to do 
so now. By the rejection of Mr. Ward’s motion, as far as the forms 
of the House could show, the question of the Irish Church was 
settled; in reality, as Lord Howick prophesied, it was but adjourned, 
to reappear on a far larger scale at a future day. For the present, 
however, the opposition of the Hereditary Chamber had triumphed. 
The bill, divested of its one important element, was passed through 
the two Houses, and the principle of appropriation was laid to its 
rest, “as quietly,” to use Lord Brougham’s words, “as if it had 
never been the means of seating one ministry, and of unseating 
another.” 
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The House of Lords triumphed; and the abuses of the Irish 
Establishment were preserved. To those abuses, thirty years later, 
they were destined once more to declare their adhesion. Once more 
they were to enter a last powerless protest against the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church ; they were to listen to the voice of their 
ancient antagonist, as he significantly reminded them of the means 
which had gained their assent to the great Reform Bill ; and then in 
the next year to pass in abject submission a measure a hundred 
times more revolutionary, more fundamentally opposed to the con- 
victions which they had uniformly expressed, than any of those 
which but for them might have saved Ireland from thirty years of 
agitation, sedition, and crime. 

The second bill affected by this one-sided compromise was, as we 
have seen, that for the reform of the Irish corporations. The muni- 
cipal system, as it existed on the other side of St. George’s Channel, 
was a political whited sepulchre. Externally, it preserved the sem- 
blance of popular government ; in reality, it consisted in the exclu- 
sive exercise of privileges and authority by an extremely limited 
class, accompanied, as was natural, by flagrant corruption. This 
mockery of municipal liberty was the more odious, inasmuch as the 
dominant minority in whose interests it was supperted represented 
the supremacy of a religion daily becoming to the masses more 
intolerable. In the presence of such a state of things, any reform 
which was to be based on principles of either justice or expediency 
involved, of necessity, issues far deeper than any mere details of 
property qualification or electoral mechanism to which it might 
appear to be confined. On the result of this contest, “a contest 
vital to the fate of Ireland,” as Lord Russell thought it, depended 
the general principles on which that country was in future to be 
governed,—whether in the interest of a class or in the interest of a 
people. As to the actual state of the corporations, the Parliamentary 
Commission of Inquiry had reported in very clear terms—*“ As at 
present constituted, they are in many instances of no service to the 
community; in others, injurious ; in all, insufficient and inadequate 
to the proper purposes and ends of such institutions.” Out of a 
population of 900,000, comprised under the seventy-one existing 
municipalities, only 13,000 possessed the municipal franchise, and of 
these 13,000 nearly two-thirds belonged to four boroughs. The 
municipal government, therefore, of between sixty and seventy of 
these latter, numbering within them a population of more than 
500,000 inhabitants, was entirely in the hands of a body of electors 
not more than 5,000 in their aggregate number. This oligarchy 
was exclusively Protestant. Whatever abuses, consequently, might 
exist in connection with the corporations, impressed themselves from 
this fact with a deeper intensity on the minds of the Catholics, and 
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assumed an importance far beyond their direct local influence. Such 
abuses there were in plenty. The corporations had become in 
numerous instances mere family appanages. The title to membership 
in them was sometimes by inheritance or co-optation, sometimes by 
purchase, sometimes by Government nomination. Numbers of the 
officials, as well as of the burgesses, were non-resident, and naturally, 
therefore, destitute of interest in the people whose welfare was com- 
mitted to their charge. Amongst men of this description the powers 
and privileges of the municipality were openly bought and sold. 
Malversation and plunder of the public funds appear to have been 
almost habitual, and the public lands were managed, or mismanaged, 
in a manner probably without a parallel since the time of the Roman 
patres and the Ager publicus. Most mischievous of all, perhaps, was 
the influence exercised upon the administration of justice. Possess- 
ing among their privileges the exclusive right to the manipulation of 
the jury rolls, the corporations not unfrequently used their power in 
such a manner as to render the law a mere instrument of oppression. 
It may be doubted whether the iniquities wrought under the shadow 
of the Courts of New York have, on the average, at all exceeded 
those perpetrated under the old municipal system by the grand juries 
of Dublin, Cork, or Limerick. In the light of facts like these, the 
conclusion drawn by the Commissioners’ Report could hardly be said 
to be unwarranted. 

Such being the nature of the evils which were to be dealt with by 
the Parliament of 1836, what was to be the nature of the remedy ? 
Clearly the substitution of the reality for the semblance of decentra- 
lisation. To this end it is equally obvious that no means could have 
been adequate, short of the utter abolition of the existing corpora- 
tions with all the abuses inseparably connected with them, and the 
creation in their stead of a really representative municipal system. 
It was necessary that governing bodies should become to a far 
greater extent responsible to the governed, and consequently that 
the principles of inheritance, co-optation, and government nomina- 
tion should give place to that of election upon a sufficiently popular 
basis. It was necessary that religious equality, however denied in 
ecclesiastical matters, should at least be established in all that con- 
cerned civil institutions. And to render this equality more than 
nominal, it was indispensable, apart from any democratic theories 
of the benefits of extended suffrage, that the qualification for the 
franchise should be fixed at such a figure as would enable the 
Catholics who constituted the poorer class in the population to take 
their part in it by the side of the Protestants who formed the richer. 

The Government Bill was the fruit of an honest desire to accom- 
plish a reform of this nature. It passed its second reading in the 
Commons without a division. The indefensibility of the existing 
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structure rendered it impossible for the Conservative party to adopt 
a policy of purely negative antagonism. But it was open to them 
to suggest a rival scheme of reform. In the shape of an Instruction 
to the Committee in the Lower House, it was proposed to abolish 
entirely the whole system of Municipal Corporations, without the 
substitution of any sort of representative bodies in their place. 
Equally simple was the constructive part of the design. It con- 
sisted in the appointment by the Crown of sheriffs to exercise the 
functions and jurisdiction of the defunct corporations. In consti- 
tuted, almost in so many words, a formal denial to Ireland of the hope 
and right of self-government; it constituted a deliberate infliction 
upon that country of the curse of centralisation which England has 
happily been spared. The proposed Instruction was rejected in the 
Commons by a majority which left no doubt of the opinion held by 
that Assembly, and the Government Bill, virtually unaltered, was 
sent up to the House of Lords. There the same Instruction was 
moved, and carried by a majority of nearly two to one. Having 
thus expressed their views on the principle of the desired legislation, 
the Peers proceeded to the consideration of its particulars. Out of 
140 clauses which constituted the original bill, 106 were in sub- 
stance obliterated, and 18 fresh ones were introduced. The measure, 
as it left their hands, was succinctly summarised by Lord Russell, 
“The effect was to vest in Commissioners nominated by the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland all the corporate property of that country, 
and to give them the nomination to every corporate office which was 
still left in existence.” And so, as the Commons were disinclined 
to accept the “amendments,” and the Lords declined to consider 
their reasons for differing, the subject, so far as concerned the year 
1836, was dropped. 

Little variety marked the earlier stages of the next year’s effort. 
The measure proposed was practically identical with its predecessor ; 
and although this time the Conservative members, emboldened by 
the attitude of the House of Lords, ventured a defence of the exist- 
ing state of things from the standpoint of Protestant supremacy, the 
_ decisive struggle in the Commons was again fought out upon the 
question of the now famous Instruction to the Committee. For 
three nights the debate upon the rival principles was prolonged, 
until finally that for which the Liberal party contended was asserted 
a second time by a still larger majority than had been counted in 
the previous Session. On the 11th of April the bill passed the 
Lower House ; two days later it was introduced into the Upper, and 
the 25th was fixed for its second reading. Speculation was rife in the 
interval on the old question, “ What will the Lords do with it?” 
Their course of last year, the constitutional legality of which was 
more than doubtful, could hardly be repeated. The bill had found 
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its way to them at so early a period in the session that it might well 
seem hopeless to attempt to get rid of it by delay. But the “states- 
manship ” of the Tory leader of the House was equal to the emer- 
gency. On the 24th of the month a Conservative meeting gathered 
at Apsley House. The Tory Lords were for putting a bold face on 
the matter and rejecting the bill in its entirety. They listened with 
astonishment to the opinion expressed by the Duke of Wellington, 
that the second reading should be allowed to pass. They asked, doubt- 
ingly, what was to be done when they came to the Committee. “It 
would be time enough,” was the Duke’s reply, at once oracular and 
statesmanlike, “to think of that when it was there.” Next day, 
accordingly, the second reading was passed, and the 5th of May was 
fixed for the much-expected Committee. The 5th of May came, 
and on the order of the day, the Duke of Wellington moved, “ that 
the further consideration of the measure should be postponed till the 
9th of June.” The Peers were filled with a sudden sense of the 
impossibility of properly considering the abuses of the Irish Munici- 
palities until the mind of the House of Commons had been shown 
on the subject of the Protestant Church and the new Poor Law. By 
a majority of seventy-seven, they declared for the proposed adjourn- 
ment. Their course was now clear. On the 9th of June the further 
postponement to July 3rd was moved, this time, by Lord Lynd- 
hurst. The House of Lords now saw its way too clearly to another 
year’s triumph to waste words in debate. Lord Melbourne, on the 
part of the Government, offered an unavailing protest against the 
adjournment. Little, this time, was to be said in its favour. But 
the Peers had come to the House, not to speak, but to vote. Ac- 
cordingly, no other Peer spoke, but a majority of nearly two to one 
voted the postponement of the question, and the maintenance for 
another year at least of the existing system of Irish Municipal 
Corporations. 

The year’s delay did little, to all appearance, to remove the 
difficulties with which the position of the House of Lords now seemed 
encompassed. The question of the tithes and the question of the 
corporations, evaded in one year, reappeared with undiminished 
urgency in the next, while each year’s victory removed one from the 
list of obstructive expedients possible for future contests. But the 
“statesmanship ” of the Peers, organized by the strategical genius of 
their Tory leader, was still fertile in resources. It had crowned already 
with success their struggle against the Irish Church Bill. We have 
seen how a compromise, originating in the Conservative circles, was 
accepted by the Government, on the basis of the reciprocal renounce- 
ment, by the latter of the Appropriation Clause, by the Conservatives 
of opposition to the Municipal Reform Bill. Now, as the opposition 
in the House of Commons was, on this question at least, virtually 
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powerless, it is obvious that the compromise must, if not absolutely 
devoid of meaning, have been understood as binding upon the 
opposition in the House of Lords. That it was so represented and 
understood is evident from the very fact of its being deliberately, 
and after protracted negotiations, accepted by the Government. It 
was in fact, owing to the different power of the parties in the two 
Houses, not only a compromise between the two parties, but between 
the two Houses themselves. The House of Commons fulfilled its 
part in the agreement. On the one hand, the Appropriation Clause 
was dropped; on the other, the Municipal Bill was accepted by the 
opposition, with the exception of a suggested substitution of a £10 
franchise for the £5 limit proposed by the Government. The 
Liberals, at a meefing at the Foreign Office, came to the conclusion 
that it was impossible to accept this suggestion, and their views 
were endorsed by the vote of the House of Commons. The Bill 
having passed there its third reading, the long-standing difficulty 
seemed to be virtually at an end. It might not unnaturally be 
supposed that, one part of the compromise having been fulfilled, the 
fulfilment of the other would follow in due course. Such expectations, 
however, were not justified by the event. Rising above the vulgar 
considerations of conventional morality to the serene atmosphere of 
the Homeric gods, the House of Lords “accepted the sacrifice, but 
did not grant the prayer.” They waited until the Commons had 
formally pronounced for the omission of the Appropriation Ciause, 
and then proceeded to deal as they pleased with the corporations. By 
the sweeping nature of their amendments they reduced the bill to a 
shape in which it was practically inoperative. As passed by the 
Lower House, it had strictly respected vested interests of the present 
generation of freemen; as amended by the Lords, it was to preserve 
to them the right of filling up their numbers by fresh admissions. 
Instead of being swept away before the new system, the old corpora- 
tion trustees were to be continued in the exercise of several not 
unimportant functions, such, for example, as the superintendence of 
lighting, paving, and draining. They were to be allowed the power 
of mortgaging the property of the corporation for debts due before 
the passing of the act;—an enactment which, considering the 
character of the old corporations as described by the Commission, 
offered no very hopeful prospect to the new ones entering upon their 
office. Finally, to pass over other amendments, all calculated to 
preserve as far as possible the old fabric with its abuses, to confer as 
much power as possible on the old corporations, and as little as 
possible on the new ones, the property qualification for the electoral 
franchise, which had been fixed in the majority of cases at £5 by the 
Commons, was raised to an uniform £10 by the Upper Chamber. 
This last change possessed a significance beyond any which * the 
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difference of a few pounds in the limit might be expected to imply. 
Apart from the consideration of the number to whom the franchise 
would be extended or denied, and from the further consideration 
that from the comparative scarcity of money a £5 rating in Ireland 
represented considerably more than the same in England, there was 
this most important fact to be taken into account, namely, that the 
admission of the Catholic population to the exercise of the rights of 
citizens depended practically upon the figure at which the electoral 
qualification was determined. ‘To open the Irish Corporations,’”’ we 
find in the criticism of the ‘“‘ Annual Register” two years before this, 
“and create a £5 or £10 municipal constituency, would not be merely 
the enlargement of a political franchise, but would be a transference 
of all power from the Protestants, who had hitherto exercised it, to 
the great body of the Popish population.” Two years’ additional 
study of the facts had shown that between the £5 and the £10 limit was 
to be found the point at which the Catholics were practically admitted 
to or excluded from the franchise. The question of detail was thus 
in reality the question of principle, and it was in the light of a 
question of principle that it was discussed. All cases, however, 
which involve the drawing between certain limits of a more or 
less arbitrary line, afford naturally fair opportunities for compromise. 
A fresh compromise accordingly was offered by the House of 
Commons. It was impossible to accept amendments framed to 
preserve the corrupt practices of the old times. On this point the 
House was firm. But they offered as a sort of equivalent, an £8 
franchise, that sum being the highest point at which it could be 
fixed with any show of justice to the Catholics. To this the House 
of Lords refused their assent, and after a fruitless conference the 
reform was once more abandoned. 

Again, in 1839, the dreary ceremony was repeated. No effort was 
spared by the Government or by the House of Commons to facilitate 
the passage of the Bill. It was announced in the Speech from the 
Throne as “ essential to the interests of Ireland.” The measure of 
last. year, modified by the adoption of the £8 franchise and by other 
concessions to a shape which commanded the approval of even Lord 
Stanley and Sir Robert Peel, was passed by the House of Commons 
after discussions which lasted from April to July. It was but labour 
thrown away. The legislation, moderate enough to satisfy the Con- 
servative leaders in the Commons, was as ill adapted as ever to their 
lordships’ taste. The old amendments were again moved and carried, 
and again, for the fourth time, the bill was dropped. 

Once more, in the following session, it was sent up to the House of 
Lords, endorsed anew by the verdict of the people’s representatives. 
Once more it returned “ amended” with hereditary transmission of 
freemen’s privileges, with the £10 franchise, and with the loss of 
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half its political value. Once more the Government and the Commons 
found themselves face to face with the dismal alternative of prolong- 
ing indefinitely the existing evil in its entirety, or of obtaining a 
partial reform by the sacrifice at once of their own convictions and the 
confidence of the Irish nation. But while the prospect of success 
seemed us indefinite as ever, the energy of the Government was 
declining in proportion to the decline of its power, and Government 
and members and constituencies were wearying faster and faster of 
the interminable Irish debates, the practical results of which were 
undiscoverable. The Anti-Corn Law League was beginning to 
make itself heard, the question of pauperism and the Poor Law were 
filling the minds of politicians, the spectre of Chartism was rising. 
To make way for them the vital principle of the Tithe Bill had been 
relinquished ; that of the Municipal Reform Bill now shared its fate. 
The formalities of disagreement by the Lower House, of resistance by 
the Upper, and of conference between the two, were duly enacted ; 
and then the victory in the five years’ struggle was relinquished to 
the Hereditary Chamber, and the hope of regenerating Ireland 
through the extension of local self-government and religious liberty 
finally abandoned. ; 

From the course pursued by the Peers on the question of the Irish 
Corporations, we are hardly at a loss to anticipate their views upon 
that of Parliamentary Reform in the same country when, ten years 
later, they were called upon to express them. In 1850, after pro- 
tracted postponement, and not before an alarming diminution in the 
number of electors consequent upon the deep and general distress 
had rendered immediate legislation indispensable, the proposals of 
the Government came under the consideration of the House of Lords. 
The scheme had at least the merit of moderation. To ensure its 
acceptance by the Upper Chamber, Government had encountered the 
discontent of their own supporters and the distrust of the Irish nation. 
Reduction of the franchise to an £8 rating, together with a self- 
acting system of registration, was all that they asked ; and they had 
declined in Committee to accept the £5 amendment urged by their 
more eager partisans. Directly and indirectly the House of Lords 
now sought to render the measure as far as possible inoperative— 
directly, by raising the franchise to a £15 rating, and thereby re- 
ducing the number of electors from 264,000 to 144,000 ; indirectly, by 
the introduction of an elaborate system of registration, necessitating 
individual claims and operating thereby, practically, as a still further 
restriction. Both of these amendments had been proposed by the 
obstructives in the House of Commons, and had there been rejected 
by overwhelming majorities. Happily on this occasion the power of 
the Lords was found to be unequal to their will. They succeeded 
in leaving in their votes a record for future times of their opinions on 
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Trish policy, but they found themselves in the end compelled to 
f accept a compromise of a £12 franchise, offered by the Government, 
| and to abandon their amendment upon the system of registration. 

A glance at one more vote of the House of Lords is sufficient to 
complete our study of their views upon the general system of Irish 
Government. In the spring of 1839, while all eyes were turned on 
the struggle between the Whig Ministry and that House on the 
question of Municipal Reform, O’Connell and his “ Precursors” held 
at Dublin a monster meeting, at which resolutions were passed 
expressing confidence in the Ministry and a determination to support 

| it by all means in their power. To this declaration the Peers 
: responded by a vote of censure on Lord Normanby’s policy in the 
government of Ireland. Notice had already been given in the other 
House by Lord Russell of a motion expressing confidence in Lord 
Normanby and in the continuance of the system which he had initiated. 
An amendment deprecating the necessity of any such expression of 
opinion, moved by Sir Robert Pecl, was defeated after a stormy 
debate, and the vote of confidence was passed without a division. 
Here at any rate was no question of detail or of compromise. To one 
principle the House of Commons pledged itself; the House of Lords 
pledged itself to the opposite. Let us examine what was meant by 
this vote of confidence and this vote of censure. 
The policy of Lord Normanby’s Irish Administration was based 
a upon certain definite ideas. The first consisted .in a reliance upon 
the ordinary powers of law, and upon moderation in their exercise, 
in preference to that species of anarchy which goes by the name of 
i martial law. As a matter of course he rendered himself liable to 
i. charges of undue leniency with a view to courting popularity. The 
‘ charges were completely disproved. The second principle of his 
a government, and one to which Ireland was but little accustomed, was 
that of impartiality both in official appointments and in the adminis- 
tration of justice. For the system under which Catholics had been 
excluded from positions of honour and influence, was substituted 
under his auspices one which recognised efficiency and public spirit 
) as more deserving than partisan violence or sectarian bigotry. In 
the place of the mockery of justice by juries packed in the interest of 
| a class, it was now dealt out by others selected without regard to 
religious differences. The change produced its natural results. For 
years and years, up to the date of Lord Normanby’s administration, 
| Ireland had been the subject of one coercion bill after another, and 
t 
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} may be said to have been under a normal condition of martial law. 
How much this mode of treatment had effected towards the diminu- 
q tion of crime and the establishment of order, we have already seen. 
; Under the new régime a few years had worked wonders. Crime 
had decreased both in extent and atrocity, while committals had 
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increased in proportion to offences, and convictions in proportion to 
committals. Up to the year 1835 the charges of the judges on 
circuit are one gloomy series of complaints of the universal prevalence 
of disorder and crime; beginning from that time, they gradually 
become a series of congratulations upon the lightness of the calendar. 
With the decrease of crime comes an increase in the value of land, 
an incipient influx of capital, and a consequent tendency to a rise of 
wages, and to a diffusion of greater comfort among the masses. The 
moral effect produced was proportionate. The sympathy which a 
few years before had surrounded agrarian outrages with a sort of 
patriotic halo was now disappearing. Society was enrolling itself on 
the side of order. The administration was conciliating not only 
respect but a feeling akin to affection. ‘Let Ireland be governed,” 
said O’Connell, amid the cheers of his Association,—not as in some 
dreamed-of Utopia, but—‘as she has been by Lord Normanby,” 
and all would be well. 

Every human being possesses some sort of ideal. It may be pre- 
sumed that the English Peer is no exception to the rule. What should 
be'to the statesman the ideal of the policy to be pursued with Ireland? 
Read it in the words of one of our greatest, eighty years ago: “I 
would have the whole Irish government regulated by Irish notions 
and Irish prejudices; and I firmly believe the more she is under Irish 
government, the more will she be bound to English interests.” * 
And what was the ideal that dominated the minds of our hereditary 
legislature? Read it in the history of the debates we have just 
reviewed ; read it in their votes for centralisation of government, for 
domination of minorities, for religious disabilities, for municipal cor- 
ruption, for perverted justice, and for martial law. 

Never probably since the day when English rule first began has 
such an opportunity been offered for pacifying and renovating 
Ireland as was given during the ten years which followed upon the 
Reform Bill. There is a tide in the affairs of nations, as of men 
which, taken at the flood, leadson to fortune. Honestly, with efforts 
laborious and repeated, the English people and their representatives 
strove to seize the occasion which it presented. How they failed, we 
have seen. The tide in Irish affairs, once turned, did not set in 
again. In 1840 the Peers gained their final triumph. In January 
1841, began anew the Repeal agitation. The same voice which had 
in 1837 declared the prayer of the Irish nation only for government 
like Lord Normanby’s and the reforms which the English Ministry 
were urging, now proclaimed in the name of the people “nothing 
but the loud cry for Repeal shall be henceforth heard among us.” 
And so begins again the dismal story of repression. From this time 
legislation drifted on in a dreary series of Coercion Bills, with little 


(1) “ Fox’s Speeches,” vol. vi. p. 318. 
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more variation than that of change of name; and the position of 
English authority in Ireland became, as described by Lord Russell, 
one “of occupation and not of Government.” Within a few years 
from the renewal of the agitation, we find the House of Lords pass- 
ing, at the bidding of a Tory Ministry, an increase of the Maynooth 
grant to treble its amount. How does the Conservative leader answer 
for them to the charge of inconsistency? ‘We are responsible for 
the fate of Ireland. You must in some way break up that formidable 
conspiracy which exists against British government and British con- 
nection.”?! What was this but declaring, almost in so many words, 
3 “our policy has brought Ireland to such a pass, that her preservation 
H to England is incompatible with the preservation of our principles” ? 

“Occupied and not governed.” In thirty years from the days in 
which it was spoken, the description has not lost its truth. Never 
since then have the Irish recovered the confidence in the good 
intentions of England which ten years of hereditary legislation had 
turned into despair. For better for worse, they have been driven 
back upon the long struggle for Repeal, which if anything is to be 
learnt from the tendencies visibly working in Continental Europe, 
| is destined sooner or later to be successful. During these ten years 
\ the House of Lords had it in their power to break the vicious circle 
f through which want of confidence and of capital at once produces 
and is produced by destitution and anarchy. They had it in their 
power to make of the Union a reality as well as a phrase ; to make of 
Treland another Scotland. Having this in their power to accomplish, 
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. - it is not too much to say that they exerted their power, as deliberately 

{ as successfully, towards its prevention. Whether the dreams of the 
i Nationalists are eventually to be crowned with success, or whether 
} they are destined to agitate Ireland fruitlessly and indefinitely, 
i 


y this one thing is certain, that it is the hereditary legislature of this 
| country that Englishmen and Irishmen may thank for either result. 
| And for what has this price been paid? In whose interest has 
1 this policy been forced upon two reluctant nations? In the sacred 
names of Religion and Protestantism! Truly the Protestant 
i cause in Ireland has little reason for gratitude to its patrons. 
' Their “statesmanship ” it may judge in the light of Disestablish- 
i ment. Their fidelity it may judge in the light of their unanimous 

enactment within five years of their seeming triumph of a measure 
i characterised by one of their own supporters in the Lower House as 
the “ most gigantic scheme of godless education that has ever been 
proposed in any country.’’? 


F. Bowen-GRavEs. 


SSS eT 


(1) Hansard 79, p. 1040. (2) Ibid. 80, p. 382. Ann, Reg., 1845, p. 146. 


(Zo be concluded in the next number.) 











THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS. 
Cuapter LXXIII. 


LIZZIE’S LAST LOVER. 


Lizzir’s interview with the lawyer took place on the Wednesday 
afternoon, and, on her return to Hertford Street, she found a note 
from Mrs. Carbuncle. ‘I have made arrangements for dining out 
to-day, and shall not return till after ten. I will do the same 
to-morrow, and on every day till you leave town, and you can 
breakfast in your own room. Of course you will carry out your 
plan for leaving this house on Monday. After what has passed, I 
shall prefer not to meet you again—J.C.” And this was written 
by a woman who, but a few days since, had borrowed £150 from her, 
and who at this moment had in her hands fifty pounds’ worth of 
silver-plate, supposed to have been given to Lucinda, and which 
clearly ought to have been returned to the donor when Lucinda’s 
marriage was—postponed, as the newspapers had said! Lucinda at 
this time had left the house in Hertford Street, but Lizzie had not 
been informed whither she had been taken. She could not apply to 
Lucinda for restitution of the silver,—which was, in fact, held at the 
moment by the Albemarle Street hotel-keeper as part security for 
his debt,—and she was quite sure that any application to Mrs. 
Carbuncle for either the silver or the debt would be unavailing. 
But she might, perhaps, cause annoyance by a letter, and could, at 
any rate, return insult for insult. She therefore wrote to her late 
friend. 


«Mapa, 

“‘T certainly am not desirous of continuing an acquaintance 
into which I was led by false representations, and in the course of 
which I have been almost absurdly hospitable to persons altogether 
unworthy of my kindness. You, and your niece, and your especial 
friend Lord George Carruthers, and that unfortunate young man 
your niece’s lover, were entertained at my country-house as my 
guests for some months. Iam here, in my own right, by arrange- 
ment; and as I pay more than a proper share of the expense of the 
establishment, I shall stay as long as I please, and go when I please. 

“In the meantime, as we are about to part, certainly for ever, I 
must beg you at once repay me the sum of £150,—which you have 
borrowed from me; and I must also insist on your letting me have 
back the present of silver which was prepared for your niece’s mar- 
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riage. That you should retain it as a perquisite for yourself cannot 
for a moment be thought of, however convenient it might be to 
yourself. 
“Yours, &e., 
“ K. Eustace.” 


As far as the application for restitution went, or indeed in regard 
to the insult, she might as well have written to a milestone. Mrs. 
Carbuncle was much too strong, and had fought her battle with the 
world much too long, to regard such word-pelting as that. She 
paid no attention to the note, and as she had come to terms with the 
agent of the house by which she was to evacuate it on the following 
Monday,—a fact which was communicated to Lizzie by the servant, 
—she did not much regard Lizzie’s threat to remain there. She 
knew, moreover, that arrangements were already being made for the 
journey to Scotland. 

Lizzie had come back from the attorney’s chambers in triumph, 
and had been triumphant when she wrote her note to Mrs. Car- 
buncle ; but her elation was considerably repressed by a short notice 
which she read in the fashionable evening paper of the day. She 
always took the fashionable evening paper, and had taught herself 
to think that life without it was impossible. But on this afternoon 
she quarrelled with that fashionable evening paper for ever. The 
popular and well-informed organ of intelligence in question informed 
its readers, that the Eustace diamonds——, &c. &c. In fact, it told 
the whole story ; and then expressed a hope that, as the matter had 
from the commencement been one of great interest to the public, 
who had sympathised with Lady Eustace deeply as to the loss of 
her diamonds, Lady Eustace would be able to explain that part of 
her conduct which certainly, at present, was quite unintelligible. 
Lizzie threw the paper from her with indignation, asking what right 
newspaper scribblers could have to interfere with the private affairs 
of such persons as herself! 

But on this evening the question of her answer to Lord Fawn 
was the one which most interested her. Lord Fawn had taken long 
in the writing of his letter, and she was justified in taking what time 
she pleased in answering it;—-but, for her own sake, it had better 
be answered quickly. She had tried her hand at two different 
replies, and did not at all doubt but what she would send the affirma- 
tive answer, if she were sure that these latter discoveries would not 
alter Lord Fawn’s decision. Lord Fawn had distinctly told her 
that, if she pleased, he would marry her. She would please ;— 
having been much troubled by the circumstances of the past six 
months. But then, was it not almost a certainty that Lord 
Fawn would retreat from his offer on learning the facts, which 
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were now so well known as to have been related in the public 
papers? She thought that she would take one more night to 
think of it. 

Alas! she took one night too many. On the next morning, 
while she was still in bed, a letter was brought to her from Lord 
Fawn, dated from his club the preceding evening. ‘“ Lord Fawn 
presents his compliments to Lady Eustace. Lady Eustace will be 
kind enough to understand that Lord Fawn recedes altogether from 
the proposition made by him in his letter to Lady Eustace dated 
March 28th last. Should Lady Eustace think proper to call in ques- 
tion the propriety of this decision on the part of Lord Fawn, she 
had better refer the question to some friend, and Lord Fawn will 
do the same. Lord Fawn thinks it best to express his determination, 
under no circumstances, to communicate again personally with Lady 
Eustace on this subject,—or, as far as he can see at present, on any 
other.” 

The letter was a blow to her, although she had felt quite certain 
that Lord Fawn would have no difficulty in escaping from her hands 
as soon as the story of the diamonds should be made public. It was 
a blow to her, although she had assured herself a dozen times 
that a marriage with such a one as Lord Fawn, a man who had not 
a grain of poetry in his composition, would make her unutterably 
wretched. What escape would her heart have had from itself in 
such a union? This question she had asked herself over and over 
again, and there had been no answer to it. But then why had she 
not been beforehand with Lord Fawn? Why had she not rejected 
his second offer with the scorn which such an offer had deserved ? 
Ah,—there was her misfortune ; there was her fault ! 

But, with Lizzie Eustace, when she could not do a thing which 
it was desirable that she should be known to have done, the next 
consideration was whether she could not so arrange as to seem to 
have done it. The arrival of Lord Fawn’s note, just as she was 
about to write to him, was unfortunate. But she would still write 
to him, and date her letter before the time that his was dated. He 
probably would not believe her date. She hardly ever expected to 
be really believed by anybody. But he would have to read what 
she wrote; and, writing on this pretence, she would avoid the 
necessity of alluding to his last letter. 

Neither of the notes which she had by her quite suited the 
occasion,—so she wrote a third. The former letter in which she 
declined his offer was, she thought, very charmingly insolent, and 
the allusion to his lordship’s scullion would have been successful, 
had it been sent on the moment, but now a graver letter was 
required ;—and the graver letter was as follows :— 
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‘* Hertford Street, Wednesday, April 3.” 


—The date, it will be observed, was the day previous to the 
morning on which she had received Lord Fawn’s last very con- 
elusive note. 


“My Lorp, 

“T have taken a week to answer the letter which your 
lordship has done me the honour of writing to me, because I have 
thought it best to have time for consideration in a matter of such 
importance. In this I have copied your lordship’s official caution. 

“T think I never read a letter so false, so unmanly, and so 
cowardly, as that which you have found yourself capable of sending 
to me. 

“You became engaged to me when, as I admit with shame, I did 
not know your character. You have since repudiated me and vilified 
my name, simply because, having found that I had enemies, and 
being afraid to face them, you wished to escape from your engage- 
ment. It has been cowardice from the beginning to the end. Your 
whole conduct to me has been one long, unprovoked insult, studiously 
concocted, because you have feared that there might possibly be 
some trouble for you to encounter. Nobody ever heard of anything 
so mean, either in novels or in real life. 

‘And now you again offer to marry me,—because you are again 
afraid. You think you will be thrashed, I suppose, if you decline 
to keep your engagement; and feel that if you offer to go on with 
it, my friends cannot beat you. Youneed not be afraid. No earthly 
consideration would induce me to be your wife. And if any friend 
of mine should look at you as though he meant to punish you, you 
can show him this letter and make him understand that it is I who 
have refused to be your wife, and not you who have refused to be 
my husband. 

“E. Eustace.” 


This epistle Lizzie did send, believing that she could add nothing 
to its insolence, let her study it as she might. And she thought, 
as she read it for the fifth time, that it sounded as though it had 
been written before her receipt of the final note from himself, and 
that it would, therefore, irritate him the more. 

This was to be the last week of her sojourn in town, and then shé 
was to go down and bury herself at Portray, with no other com- 
panionship than that of the faithful Macnulty, who had been left in 
Scotland for the last three months as nurse-in-chief to the little 
heir! She must go and give her evidence before the magistrate on 
Friday, as to which she had already received an odious slip of paper ; 
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—but Frank would accompany her. Other misfortunes had passed 
off so lightly that she hardly dreaded this. She did not quite 
understand why she was to be so banished, and thought much on 
the subject. She had submitted herself to Frank’s advice when first 
she had begun to fear that her troubles would be insuperable. Her 
troubles were now disappearing; and, as for Frank,—what was 
Frank to her, that she should obey him? Nevertheless her trunks 
were being already packed, and she knew that she must go. He 
was to accompany her on her journey, and she would still have one 
more chance with him. 

As she was thinking of all this, Mr. Emilius, the clergyman, was 
announced. In her loneliness she was delighted to receive any 
visitor, and she knew that Mr. Emilius would be at least courteous to 
her. When he had seated himself, he at once began to talk about 
the misfortune of the unaccomplished marriage, and in a very low 
voice hinted that, from beginning to end, there had been some- 
thing wrong. He had always feared that an alliance based on a 
footing that was so openly “ pecuniary,”—he declared that the word 
pecuniary expressed his meaning better than any other epithet,— 
could not lead to matrimonial happiness. ‘‘ We all know,” said 
he, “that our dear friend, Mrs. Carbuncle, had views of her own 
quite distinct from her niece’s happiness. I have the greatest 
possible respect for Mrs. Carbuncle,—and I may say esteem; but 
it is impossible to live long in any degree of ini:macy with Mrs. 
Carbuncle without seeing that she is—mercenary.” 

“‘ Mercenary ;—indeed she is,” said Lizzie. 

“You have observed it? Oh, yes; it is so, and it casts a shadow 
over a character which otherwise has so much to charm.” 

“She is the most insolent and the most ungrateful woman that 
I ever heard of!” exclaimed Lizzie, with energy. Mr. Emilius 
opened his eyes, but did not contradict her assertion. ‘As you have 
mentioned her name, Mr. Emilius, I must tell you. I have done every- 
thing for that woman. You know how I treated her down in Scotland.” 

“With a splendid hospitality,” said Mr. Emilius. 

“Of course she did not pay for anything there.” 

“Ohno.” The idea of any one being called upon to pay for what 
one ate and drank at a friend’s house was peculiarly painful to 
Mr. Emilius. 

“ And I have paid for everything here. That is to say, we have 
made an arrangement, very much in her favour. And she has 
borrowed large sums of money from me.” 

“T am not at all surprised at that,” said Mr. Emilius. 

«‘ And when that unfortunate girl, her niece, was to be married to 
poor Sir Griffin Tewett, I gave her a whole service of plate.” 

“ What unparalleled generosity !” 
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“Would you believe she has taken the whole for her own base 
purposes? And then what do you think she has done ?” 

“My dear Lady Eustace, hardly anything would astonish me.” 

Lizzie suddenly found a difficulty in describing +o her friend the 
fact that Mrs. Carbuncle was endeavouring to turn her out of the 
house, without also alluding to her own troubles about the robbery. 
“She has actually told me,” she continued, “that I must leave the 
house without a day’s warning. But I believe the truth is, that she 
has run so much into debt that she cannot remain.” 

“‘T know that she is very much in debt, Lady Eustace.” 

‘But she owed me some civility. Instead of that, she has treated 
me with nothing but insolence. And why, do you think? It is 
all because I would not allow her to take that poor insane young 
woman to Portray Castle.” 

“You don’t mean that she asked to go there?” 

“She did, though.” 

“TI never heard such impertinence in my life,—never,” said 
Mr. Emilius, again opening his eyes and shaking his head. 

“She proposed that I should ask them both down to Portray, for, 
—for,—of course it would have been almost for ever. I don’t know 
how I should have got rid of them. And that poor young woman 
is mad, you know ;—quite mad. She never recovered herself after 
that morning. Oh,—what I have suffered about that unhappy 
marriage, and the cruel, cruel way in which Mrs. Carbuncle urged 
it on. Mr. Emilius, you can’t conceive the scenes which have been 
acted in this house during the last month. It has been dreadful. I 
wouldn’t go through such a time again for anything that could be 
offered to me. It has made me so ill that I am obliged to go down 
to Scotland to recruit my health.” 

“T heard that you were going to Scotland, and I wished to have 
an opportunity of saying—just a word to you, in private, before you 
go.” Mr. Emilius had thought a good deal about this interview, 
and had prepared himself for it with considerable care. He knew, 
with tolerable accuracy, the whole story of the necklace, having 
discussed it with Mrs. Carbuncle, who, as the reader will remember, 
had been told the tale by Lord George. He was aware of the 
engagement with Lord Fawn, and of the growing intimacy which 
had existed between Lord George and Lizzie. He had been watchful, 
diligent, patient, and had at last become hopeful. "When he learned 
that his beloved was about to start for Scotland, he felt that it would 
be well that he should strike a blow before she went. As to a 
journey down to Ayrshire, that would be nothing to one so enamoured 
as was Mr. Emilius; and he would not scruple to show himself at 
the castle door without invitation. Whatever may have been his 
deficiencies, Mr. Emilius did not lack the courage needed to carry 
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such an enterprise as this to a happy conclusion. As far as pluck 
and courage might serve a man, he was well served by his own gifts. 
He could, without a blush or a quiver in his voice, have asked a 
duchess to marry him, with ten times Lizzie’s income. He had now 
considered deeply whether, with the view of prevailing, it would be 
better that he should allude to the lady’s trespasses in regard to the 
diamonds, or that he should pretend to be in ignorance; and he had 
determined that ultimate success might, with most probability, be 
achieved by a bold declaration of the truth. ‘1 know how despe- 
rately you must be in want of some one to help you through your 
troubles, and I know also that your grand lovers will avoid you 
because of what you- have done, and therefore you had better take 
me at once. Take me, and I'll bring you through everything. 
Refuse me, and I’ll help to crush you.” Such were the arguments 
which Mr. Emilius had determined to use, and such the language, 
—of course, with some modifications. He was now commencing 
his work, and was quite resolved to leave no stone unturned in 
carrying it to a successful issue. He drew his chair nearer to Lizzie 
as he announced his desire for a private interview, and leaned over 
towards her with his two hands closed together between his knees. 
He was a dark, hookey-nosed, well-made man, with an exuberance 
of greasy hair, who would have been considered handsome by many 
women, had there not been something, almost amounting to a 
squint, amiss with one of his eyes. When he was preaching, it 
could hardly be seen, but in the closeness of private conversation it 
was disagreeable. 

“ Oh,— indeed !” said Lizzie, with a look of astonishment, per- 
fectly well assumed. She had already begun to consider whether, 
after all, Mr. Emilius—-—would do. 

_ © Yes;—Lady Eustace; it is so. You and I have known each 
other now for many months, and I have received the most unaffected 
pleasure from the acquaintance,—may I not say from the intimacy 
which has sprung up between us?” Lizzie did not forbid the use 
of the pleasant word, but merely bowed. “TI think that, as a devoted 
friend and a clergyman, I shall not be thought to be intruding on 
private ground in saying that circumstances have made me aware 
of the details of the robberies by which you have been so cruelly 
persecuted.” So the man had come about the diamonds, and not to 
make an offer! Lizzie raised her eyebrows and bowed her head, 
with the slightest possible motion. 

“T_ do not know how far your friends or the public may condemn 
you, but——” 

‘My friends don’t condemn me at all, sir.” 

“T am so glad to hear it!” 

“Nobody has dared to condemn me, except this impudent 
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woman here, who wants an excuse for not paying me what she 
owes me.” 

“T am delighted. I was going to explain that although I am 
aware you have infringed the letter of the law, and made yourself 
liable to proceedings which may, perhaps, be unpleasant - 

“T ain’t liable to anything unpleasant at all, Mr. Emilius.” 

“Then my mind is greatly relieved. I was about to remark, 
having heard in the outer world that there were those who ventured 
to accuse you of—of perjury si 

“‘ Nobody has dared to accuse me of anything. What makes you 
come here and say such things?” 


“Ah,—Lady Eustace. It is because these calumnies are spoken 
so openly behind your back.” 

“Who speaks them? Mrs. Carbuncle, and Lord George Car- 
ruthers ;—my enemies.” 

Mr. Emilius was beginning to feel that he was not making pro- 
gress. ‘I was on the point of observing to you that according to 
the view of the matter which I, as a clergyman, have taken, you 
were altogether justified in the steps which you took for the protec- 


tion of property which was your own, but which had been attacked 
by designing persons.” 


“Of course I was justified,” said Lizzie. 

“You know best, Lady Eustace, whether any assistance I can 
offer will avail you anything.” 

“T don’t want any assistance,—Mr. Emilius,—thank you.” 

“T certainly have been given to understand that they who ought 
to stand by you with the closest devotion have, in this period of 
what I may, perhaps, call—tribulation, deserted your side with cold 
selfishness.” 

“But there isn’t any tribulation, and nobody has deserted my 
side.” 

“TI was told that Lord Fawn——” 

“ Lord Fawn is an idiot.” 

* Quite so ;—no doubt.” 

“ And I have deserted him. I wrote to him this very morning, 
in answer to a pressing letter from him to renew our engagement, 
to tell him that that was out of the question. I despise Lord 
Fawn, and my heart never can be given where my respect does not 
accompany it.” 

“A noble sentiment, Lady Eustace, which I reciprocate com- 
pletely. And now, to come to what I may call the inner purport 
of my visit to you this morning, the sweet cause of my attendance 
on you, let me assure you that I should not now offer you my heart, 
unless with my heart went the most perfect respect and esteem which 
any man ever felt for a woman.” Mr. Emilius had found the 
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necessity of coming to the point by some direct road, as the lady 
had refused to allow him to lead up to it in the manner he had pro- 
posed to himself. He still thought that what he had said might be 
efficacious, as he did not for a moment believe her assertions as to 
her own friends, and the non-existence of any trouble as to the oaths 
which she had falsely sworn. But she carried the matter with a 
better courage than he had expected to find, and drove him out of 
his intended line of approach. He had, however, seized his oppor- 
tunity without losing much time. 

** What on earth do you mean, Mr. Emilius?” she said. 

“TI mean to lay my heart, my hand, my fortunes, my profession, 
my career at your feet. I make bold to say of myself that I have, 
by my own unaided eloquence and intelligence, won for myself 
a great position in this swarming metropolis. Lady Eustace, I 
know your great rank. I feel your transcendent beauty,—ah, too 
acutely. Ihave been told that you are rich. But I, myself, who 
venture to approach you, as a suitor for your hand, am also some- 
body in the world. The blood that runs in my veins is as illustrious 
as your own, having descended to me from the great and ancient 
nobles of my native country. The profession which I have adopted 
is the grandest which ever filled the heart of man with aspirations. 
I have barely turned my thirty-second year, and I am known as 
the greatest preacher of my day, though I preach in a language 
which is not my own. Your House of Lords would be open to me 
as a spiritual peer, would I condescend to come to terms with those 
who crave the assistance which I could give them. I can move the 
masses. I can touch the hearts of men. And in this great assemblage 
of mankind which you call London, I can choose my own society 
among the highest of the land. Lady Eustace, will you share with 
me my career and my fortunes? I ask you, because you are the 
only woman whom my heart has stooped to love.” 

The man was a nasty, greasy, lying, squinting Jew preacher; an 
impostor, over forty years of age, whose greatest social successes had 
been achieved when, through the agency of Mrs. Carbuncle, he 
made his way into Portray Castle. He was about as near an English 
mitre as had been that great man of a past generation, the Deputy 
Shepherd. He was a creature to loathe,—because he was greasy, 
and a liar, and an impostor. But there was a certain manliness in 
him. He was not afraid of the woman; and in pleading his cause 
with her he could stand up for himself courageously. He had 
studied his speech, and having studied it, he knew how to utter the 
words. He did not blush, nor stammer, nor cringe. Of grandfather 
or grandmother belonging to himself he had probably never heard, 
but he could so speak of his noble ancestors as to produce belief in 
Lizzie’s mind. And he almost succeeded in convincing her that he 
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was, by the consent of mankind, the greatest preacher of the day. 
While he was making his speech she almost liked his squint. She 
certainly liked the grease and nastiness. Presuming, as she 
naturally did, that something of what he said was false, she liked 
the lies. There was a dash of poetry about him; and poetry, as 
she thought, was not compatible with humdrum truth. A man, to 
be a man in her eyes, should be able to swear that all his geese are 
swans ;—should be able to reckon his swans by the dozen, though 
he have not a feather belonging to him, even from a goose’s wing. 
She liked his audacity ; and then, when he was making love, he was 
not afraid of talking out boldly about his heart. Nevertheless 
he was only Mr. Emilius, the clergyman; and she had means of 
knowing that his income was not generous. Though she admired 
his manner and his language, she was quite aware that he was in 
pursuit of her money. And from the moment in which she first 
understood his object, she was resolved that she would never become 
the wife of Mr. Emilius as long as there was a hope as to Frank 
Greystock. 


“T was told, Mr. Emilius,” she said, ‘that some time since you 
used to have a wife.” 

“Tt was a falsehood, Lady Eustace. From motives of pure charity 
I gave a home to a distant cousin. I was then in a land of strangers, 
and my life was misinterpreted. I made no complaint, but sent the 


lady back to her native country. My compassion could supply her 
wants there as well as here.” 


“ Then you still support her ?” 

Mr. Emilius bethought himself for a moment. There might be 
danger in asserting that he was subject to such an encumbrance. “I 
did do so,” he answered, “ till she found a congenial home as the 
wife of an honest man.” 

“Oh, indeed. I’m quite glad to hear that.” 

“ And now, Lady Eustace, may I venture to hope for a favourable 
answer ?” 

Upon this, Lizzie made him a speech as long and almost as well 
turned as his own. Her heart had of late been subject to many 
vicissitudes. She had lost the dearest husband that a woman had 
ever worshipped. She had ventured, for purposes with reference to 
her child which she could not now explain, to think once again of 
matrimony with a man of high rank, but who had turned out to be 
unworthy of her. She had receded ;—Lizzie, as she said this, 
acted the part of receding with a fine expression of scornful face ; 
—and after that she was unwilling to entertain any further idea of 
marriage. Upon hearing this, Mr. Emilius bowed low, and before 
the street-door was closed against him had begun to calculate how 
much a journey to Scotland would cost him. 
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Cuarrer LXXIV. 
LIZZIE AT THE POLICE-COURT. 


On the Wednesday and Thursday Lizzie had been triumphant; 
for she had certainly come out unscathed from Mr. Camperdown’s 
chambers, and a lady may surely be said to triumph when a gentle- 
man jays his hand, his heart, his fortunes, and all that he has got, 
at her feet. But when the Friday came, though she was determined 
to be brave, her heart did sink within her bosom. She understood 
well that she would be called upon to admit in public the falseness 
of the oaths she had sworn upon two occasions; and that though 
she would not be made amenable to any absolute punishment for 
her perjury, she would be subject to very damaging remarks from 
the magistrate, and probably also from some lawyers employed to 
defend the prisoners. She went to bed in fairly good spirits, but in 
the morning she was cowed and unhappy. She dressed herself 
from head to foot in black, and prepared for herself a heavy black 
veil. She had ordered from the livery-stable a brougham for the 
occasion, thinking it wise to avoid the display of her own carriage. 
She breakfasted early, and then took a large glass of wine to support 
her. When Frank called for her at a quarter to ten, she was quite 
ready, and grasped his hand almost without a word. But she looked 
into his face with her eyes filled with tears. “It will soon be over,” 
he said. She pressed his hand, and made him a sign to show that 
she was ready to follow him to the door. ‘The case will come on 
at once,” he said, “so that you will not be kept waiting.” 

“Oh, you are so good;—so good to me.” She pressed his 
arm, and did not speak another word on their way to the police- 
court. 

There was a great crowd about the office, which was in a little 
by-street, and so circumstanced that Lizzie’s brougham could hardly 
be brought up to the door. But way was at once made for her 
when Frank handed her out of it, and the policemen about the 
place were as courteous to her as though she had, been the Lord 
Chancellor’s wife. Evil-doing will be spoken of with bated breath 
and soft words even by policemen, when the evil-doer comes in a 
carriage, and with a title. Lizzie was led at once into a private 
room, and told that she would be kept there only a very few minutes. 
Frank made his way into the court and found that two magistrates 
had just seated themselves on the bench. One would have sufficed 
for the occasion; but this was a case of great interest, and even 
police-magistrates are human in their interests. Greystock was 
allowed to get round to the bench, and to whisper a word or two 
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to the gentleman who was to preside. The magistrate nodded his 
head, and then the case began. 

The unfortunate Mr. Benjamin had been sent back in durance 
vile from Vienna, and was present in the court. With him, as joint 
malefactor, stood Mr. Smiler, the great housebreaker, a huge, ugly, 
resolute-looking scoundrel, possessed of enormous strength, who was 
very intimately known to the police, with whom he had had various 
dealings since he had been turned out upon the town to earn his 
bread some fifteen years ago. Indeed, long before that he had known 
the police. As far as his memory went back he had always known 
them. But the sportive industry of his boyish years was not now 
counted up against him. In the last fifteen years his biography 
"was written with all the accuracy due to the achievements of a great 
man, and during those hundred and eighty months he had spent 
over one hundred in prison, and had been convicted twenty-three 
times. He was now growing old,—as a thief; and it was thought 
by his friends that he should be settled for life in some quiet retreat. 
Mr. Benjamin was a very respectable-looking man of about fifty, with 
slightly grizzled hair, with excellent black clothes, showing, by a 
surprised air, his great astonishment at finding himself in such a 
position. He spoke constantly both to his attorney and to the 
barrister who was to show cause why he should not be committed, 
and throughout the whole morning was very busy. Smiler, who 
was quite at home, and who understood his position, never said a 
word to anyone. He stood, perfectly straight, looking at the magis- 
trate, and never for a moment leaning on the rail before him during 
the four hours that the case consumed. Once, when his friend, Billy 
Cann, was brought into court to give evidence against him, dressed 
up to the eyes, serene and sleek as when we saw him once before at 
the “ Rising Sun,” in Meek Street, Smiler turned a glance upon 
him which, to the eyes of all present, contained a threat of most 
bloody revenge. But Billy knew the advantages of his situation, 
and nodded at his old comrade, and smiled. His old comrade 
was very much stronger than he, and possessed of many natural 
advantages; but, perhaps, upon the whole, his old comrade had been 
the less intelligent thief of the two. It was thus that the bystanders 
read the meaning of Billy’s smile. 

The case was opened very shortly and very clearly by the gentle- 
man who was employed for the prosecution. It would all, he said, 
have laid in a nutshell, had it not been complicated by a previous 
robbery at Carlisle. Were it necessary, he said, there would be no 
difficulty in convicting the prisoners for that offence also, but it had 
been thought advisable to confine the prosecution to the act of 
burglary committed in Hertford Street. He stated the facts of what 
had happened at Carlisle, merely for explanation, but would state 
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nothing that could not be proved. Then he told all that the reader 
knows about the iron box. But the diamonds were not then in the 
box,—and he told that story also, treating Lizzie with great tender- 
ness as he did so. Lizzie, all this time, was sitting behind her 
veil in the private room, and did not hear a word of what was 
going on. Then he came to the robbery in Hertford Street. He 
would prove by Lady Eustace that the diamonds were left by her 
in a locked desk,—were so deposited, though all her friends believed 
them to have been taken at Carlisle; and he would, moreover, prove 
by accomplices that they were stolen by two men,—the younger 
prisoner at the bar being one of them, and the witness who would 
be adduced, the other,—that they were given up by these men to 
the elder prisoner, and that a certain sum had been paid by him for 
the execution of the two robberies. There was much more of it ;— 
but to the reader, who knows it all, it would be but a thrice-told 
tale. He then said that he first proposed to take the evidence of 
Lady Eustace, the lady who had been in possession of the diamonds 
when they were stolen. Then Frank Greystock left the court, and 
returned with poor Lizzie on his arm. 

She was handed to a chair, and, after she was sworn, was told that 
she might sit down. But she was requested to remove her veil, 
which she had replaced as soon as she had kissed the book. The 
first question asked her was very easy. Did she remember the night 
at Carlisle? Would she tell the history of what occurred on that 
night? When the box was stolen, were the diamonds init? No; 
she had taken the diamonds out for security, and had kept them 
under her pillow. Then came a bitter moment, in which she had to 
confess her perjury before the Carlisle bench ; but even that seemed 
to pass off smoothly. The magistrate asked one severe question. 
“Do you mean to say, Lady Eustace, that you gave false evidence 
on that occasion,—knowing it to be false?’’ ‘I was in such a 
state, sir, from fear, that I did not know what I was saying,” ex- 
claimed Lizzie, bursting into tears and stretching forth towards 
the bench her two clasped hands with the air of a suppliant. From 
that moment the magistrate was altogether on her side,—and so 
were the public. Poor, ignorant, ill-used young creature ;—and 
then so lovely! That was the general feeling. But she had not as 
yet come beneath the harrow of the learned gentleman on the 
other side, whose best talents were due to Mr. Benjamin. Then 
she told all she knew about the other robbery. She certainly had 
not said, when examined on that occasion, that the diamonds had 
been taken. She had omitted toname the diamonds in her catalogue 
of the things stolen. But she was sure that she had never said 
that they were not then taken. She had said nothing about the 
diamonds, knowing them to be her own, and preferring to lose them 
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to the trouble of again referring to the night at Carlisle. Such 
was her evidence for the prosecution, and then she was turned over 
to the very learned and very acute gentleman whom Mr. Benjamin 
had hired for his defence,—or rather, to show cause why he should 
not be sent for trial. 

It must be owned that poor Lizzie did receive from his hands 
some of that punishment which she certainly deserved. This acute 
and learned gentleman seemed to possess for the occasion the blandest 
‘and most dulcet voice that ever was bestowed upon an English 
barrister. He addressed Lady Eustace with the softest words, as 
though he hardly dared to speak to a woman so eminent for wealth, 
rank, and beauty; but nevertheless he asked her some very dis- 
agreeable questions. ‘‘ Was he to understand that she went of her 
own will before the bench of magistrates at Carlisle, with the view 
of enabling the police to capture certain persons for stealing certain 
jewels, while she knew that the jewels were actually in her own 
possession?” Lizzie, confounded by the softness of his voice as 
joined to the harshness of the question, could hardly understand him, 
and he repeated it thrice, becoming every time more and more 
mellifluous. ‘ Yes,” said Lizzie at last. “ Yes?” he asked. ‘ Yes,” 
said Lizzie. ‘ Your ladyship did send the Cumberland police after 
men for stealing jewels which were in your ladyship’s own hands 
when you swore the information?” “Yes,” said Lizzie. “And 
your ladyship knew that the information was untrue?” “Yes,” said 
Lizzie. ‘And the police were pursuing the men for many weeks ?” 
“Yes,” said Lizzie. ‘On your information?” “Yes,” said Lizzie, 
through her tears. ‘And your ladyship knew all the time that the 
poor men were altogether innocent of taking the jewels?” “But 
they took the box,” said Lizzie, through her tears. ‘“ Yes,” said the 
acute and learned gentleman, ‘‘ somebody took your ladyship’s iron 
box out of the room, and you swore that the diamonds had been 
taken. Was it not the fact that legal proceedings were being taken 
against you for recovery of the diamonds by persons who claimed 
the property?” “Yes,” said Lizzie. ‘And these persons with- 
drew their proceedings as soon as they heard that the diamonds 
had been stolen ?” 

Soft as he was in his manner, he nearly reduced Lizzie Eustace 
to fainting. It seemed to her that the questions would never end. 
It was in vain that the magistrate pointed out to the learned 
gentleman that Lady Eustace had confessed her own false swearing, 
both at Carlisle and in London, a dozen times. He continued his 
questions over and over again, harping chiefly on the affair at 
Carlisle, and saying very little as to the second robbery in Hertford 
Street. His idea was to make iv appear that Lizzie had arranged 
the robbery with the view of defrauding Mr. Camperdown, and that 
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Lord George Carruthers was her accomplice. He even asked her, 
almost in a whisper, and with the sweetest smile, whether she was 
not engaged to marry Lord George. When Lizzie denied this, he 
still suggested that some such alliance might be in contemplation. 
Upon this, Frank Greystock called upon the magistrate to defend 
Lady Eustace from’ such unnecessary vulgarity, and there was a 
scene in the court. Lizzie did not like the scene, but it helped to 
protect her from the contemplation of the public, who of course were 
much gratified by high words between two barristers. 

Lady Eustace was forced to remain in the private room during 
the examination of Patience Crabstick and Mr. Cann; but she did 
not hear it. Patience was a most obdurate and difficult witness,— 
extremely averse to say evil of herself, and on that account unworthy 
of the good things which she had received. But Billy Cann was 
charming,—graceful, communicative, and absolutely accurate. There 
was no shaking him. The learned and acute gentleman who tried 
to tear him in pieces could do nothing with him. He was asked 
whether he had not been a professional thief for ten years. “Ten 
or twelve,” he said. Did he expect that any jurymen would believe 
him on his oath? “Not unless I am fully corroborated.” “Can 
you look that man in the face,—that man who is at any rate so much 
honester than yourself?” asked the learned gentleman with pathos. 
Billy said that he thought he could, and the way in which he smiled 
upon Smiler caused a roar through the whole court. 

The two men were, as a matter of course, committed for trial at 
the Central Criminal Court, and Lizzie Eustace was bound by 
certain penalties to come forward when called upon, and give her 
evidence again. “I am glad that it is over,” said Frank, as he left" 
her at Mrs. Carbuncle’s hall-door. 

“Oh Frank, dearest Frank, where should I be if it were not for 
you ?” 


CuarTteR LXXV. 
LORD GEORGE GIVES HIS REASONS. 


Lapy Evsrace did not leave the house during the Saturday and 
Sunday, and engaged herself exclusively with preparing for her 
journey. She had no further interview with Mrs. Carbuncle, but 
there were messages between them, and even notes were written. 
They resulted in nothing. Lizzie was desirous of getting back 
the spoons and forks, and, if possible, some of her money. The spoons 
and forks were out of Mrs. Carbuncle’s power, in Albemarle Street ; 
and the money had of course been spent. Lizzie might have saved 
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herself the trouble, had it not been that it was a pleasure to her to 
insult her late friend, even though in doing so new insults were 
heaped upon her own head. As for the trumpery spoons, they,— 
so said Mrs. Carbuncle,—were the property of Miss Roanoke, 
having been made over to her unconditionally long before the 
wedding, as a part of a separate pecuniary transaction. Mrs. Car- 
buncle had no power of disposing of Miss Roanoke’s property. 
As to the money which Lady Eustace claimed, Mrs. Carbuncle 
asserted that, when the final accounts should be made up between 
them, it would be found that there was a considerable balance due 
to Mrs. Carbuncle. But even were there anything due to Lady 
Eustace, Mrs. Carbuncle would decline to pay it, as she was informed 
that all moneys possessed by Lady Eustace were now confiscated to 
the Crown by reason of the PERJURIES,—the word was doubly 
scored in Mrs. Carbuncle’s note,—which Lady Eustace had com- 
mitted. This, of course, was unpleasant; but Mrs. Carbuncle did 
not have the honours of the battle all to herself. Lizzie also said 
some unpleasant things,—which perhaps were the more unpleasant 
because they were true. Mrs. Carbuncle had come pretty nearly 
to the end of her career, whereas Lizzie’s income, in spite of her 
perjuries, was comparatively untouched. The undoubted mistress of 
Portray Castle, and mother of the Sir Florian Eustace of the day, 
could still despise and look down upon Mrs. Carbuncle, although she 
were known to have told fibs about the family diamonds. 

Lord George always came to Hertford Street on a Sunday, and 
Lady Eustace left word for him with the servant that she would be 
glad to see him before her journey into Scotland. “Goes to- 
morrow, does she?” said Lord George to the servant. ‘“ Well; 
T’ll see her.” And he was shown up to her room before he went 
to Mrs. Carbuncle. 

Lizzie, in sending to him, had some half-formed idea of a romantic 
farewell. The man, she thought, had behaved very badly to her; 
—had accepted very much from her hands, and had refused to give 
her anything in return; had become the first depositary of her great 
secret, and had placed no mutual confidence in her. He had been 
harsh to her, and unjust. And then, too, he had declined to be in 
love with her! She was full of spite against Lord George, and 
would have been glad to injure him. But, nevertheless, there would 
be some excitement in a farewell in which some mock affection 
might be displayed, and she would have an opportunity of abusing 
Mrs. Carbuncle. 

“So you are off to-morrow?” said Lord George, taking his 
place on the rug before her fire, and looking down at her with his 
head a little on one side. Lizzie’s anger against the man chiefly 
arose from a feeling that he treated her with all a Corsair’s freedom 
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without any of a Corsair’s tenderness. She could have forgiven the 
want of deferential manner, had there been any devotion ;—but 
Lord George was both impudent and indifferent. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘Thank goodness, I shall get out of this fright- 
ful place to-morrow, and soon have once more a roof of my own 
over my head. What an experience I have had since I have been 
here !” 

“We have all had an experience,” said Lord George, still looking 
at her with that half-comic turn of his face,—almost as though he 
were investigating some curious animal of which so remarkable a 
specimen had never before come under his notice. 

“No woman ever intended to show a more disinterested friend- 
ship than I have done; and what has been my return ? ” 

“You mean to me ?—disinterested friendship to me?” And 
Lord George tapped his breast lightly with his fingers. His head 
was still a little on one side, and there was still the smile upon 
his face. 

“T was alluding particularly to Mrs. Carbuncle.” 

“ Lady Eustace, I cannot take charge of Mrs. Carbuncle’s friend- 
ships. I have enough to do to look after my own. If you have 
any complaint to make against me,—I will at least listen to it.” 

‘‘God knows I do not want to make complaints,” said Lizzie, 
covering her face with her hands. 

“They don’t do much good ;—do they? It’s better to take people 
as you find ’em, and then make the best of ’em. They’re a queer 
lot ;—ain’t they,—the sort of people one meets about in the world ?” 

“T don’t know what you mean by that, Lord George.” 

“Just what you were saying, when you talked of your ex- 
periences. These experiences do surprise one. I have knocked 
about the world a great deal, and would have almost said that 
nothing could surprise me. You are no more than a child to me, 
but you have surprised me.” 

“T hope I have not injured you, Lord George.” 

“Do you remember how you rode to hounds the day your cousin 
took that other man’s horse? That surprised me.” 

“Oh, Lord George, that was the happiest day of my life. How 
little happiness there is for people! ” 

“ And when Tewett got that girl to say she’d marry him, the 
coolness with which you bore all the abomination of it in your 
house,—for people who were nothing to you ;—that surprised me!” 

“T meant to be so kind to you all.” 

“ And when I found that you always travelled with ten thousand 
pounds’ worth of diamonds in a box, that surprised me very much. 
I thought that you were a very dangerous companion.” 

“ Pray don’t talk about the horrid necklace.” 
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«Then came the robbery, and you seemed to lose your diamonds 
without being at all unhappy about them. Of course, we under- 
stand that now.” On hearing this, Lizzie smiled, but did not say 
aword. ‘Then I perceived that I—I was supposed to be the thief. 
You,—you yourself couldn’t have suspected me of takmg the 
diamonds, because—because you'd got them, you know, all safe in 
your pocket. But you might as well own the truth now. Didn’t 
you think that it was I who stole the box ? ” 

“ T wish it had been you,” said Lizzie, laughing. 

« All that surprised me. The police were watching me every day 
as a cat watches a mouse, and thought that they surely had got the 
thief when they found that I had dealings with Benjamin. Well; 
you,—you were laughing at me in your sleeve all the time.” 

“Not laughing, Lord George.” 

“Yes you were. You had got the kernel yourself, and thought 
that I had taken all the trouble to crack the nut and had found 
myself with nothing but the shell. Then, when you found you 
couldn’t eat the kernel; that you couldn’t get rid of the swag with- 
out assistance, you came to me to help you. I began to think 
then that you were too many for all of us. By Jove, I did. Then 


I heard of the second robbery, and, of course, I thought you had 
managed that too.” 


“Qh no,” said Lizzie. 

“Unfortunately you didn’t; but I thought you did. And you 
thought that I had done it! Mr. Benjamin was too clever for us 
both, and now he is going to have penal servitude for the rest of his 
life. I wonder who will be the better of it all. Who’ll have the 
diamonds at last?” 

“‘T do not in the least care. I hate the diamonds. 
would not give them up, because they were my own.” 

“The end of it seems to be that you have lost your property, and 
sworn ever so many false oaths, and have brought all your friends 
into trouble, and have got nothing by it. What was the good of 
being so clever ? ” 

‘You need not come here to tease me, Lord George.” 

“‘T came here because you sent for me. There’s my poor friend, 
Mrs. Carbuncle, declares that all her credit is destroyed, and her 
niece unable to marry, and her house taken away from her,—all 
because of her connection with you.” 


“Mrs. Carbuncle is,—is,—is——- Oh, Lord George, don’t you 
know what she is ?” 

“T know that Mrs. Carbuncle is in a very bad way, and that that 
girl has gone crazy, and that poor Griff has taken himself off to 
Japan, and that I am so knocked about that I don’t know where 
to go; and somehow it seems all to have come from your little 
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manoeuvres. You see, we have, all of us, been made remarkable; 
haven’t we?” 

«You are always remarkable, Lord George.” 

“ And itis all yourdoing. To be sure you have lost your diamonds 
for your pains. I wouldn’t mind it so much if anybody were the 
better for it. I shouldn’t have begrudged even Benjamin the pull, 
if he’d got it.” 

He stood there still looking down upon her, speaking with a 
sarcastic subrisive tone, and, as she felt, intending to be severe to 
her. She had sent for him, and now she didn’t know what to say 
to him. Though she believed that she hated him, she would have 
liked to get up some show of an affectionate farewell, some scene in 
which there might have been tears, and tenderness, and poetry,—and, 
perhaps, a parting caress. But with his jeering words, and sneering 
face, he was as hard to her as a rock. He was now silent, but still 
looking down upon her as he stood motionless on the rug,—so that 
she was compelled to speak again. “I sent for you, Lord George, 
because I did not like the idea of parting with you for ever, without 
one word of adieu.” 

“You are going to tear yourself away ;—are you?” 

“T am going to Portray on Monday.” 

“And never coming back any more? You'll be up here before 
the season is over, with fifty more wonderful schemes in your little 
head. So Lord Fawn is done with; is he?” 

“T have told Lord Fawn that nothing shall induce me ever to 
see him again.” 

« And cousin Frank ?” 

“ My cousin attends me down to Scotland.” 

“Oh—h. That makes it altogether another thing. He attends 
you down to Scotland; does he? Does Mr. Emilius go too?” 

“T believe you are trying to insult me, sir.” 

“You can’t expect but what a man should be a little jealous, when 
he has been so completely cut out himself. There was a time, you 
know, when even cousin Frank wasn’t a better fellow than myself.” 

“Much you thought about it, Lord George.” 

“Well;—I did. I thought about it a good deal, my lady. And 
L liked the idea of it very much.” Lizzie pricked up her ears. In 

spite of all his harshness, could it be that he should be the Corsair 
still? “Iama rambling, uneasy, ill-to-do sort of man; but still I 
thought about it. You are pretty, you know, —uneommonly pretty.” 

_ Don’ t, Lord George.” 

« And I'll acknowledge that the income goes for much. I sup- 
pose that’s real, at any rate?” 

“ Well;—I hope so. Of courseit’s real. And so is the prettiness, 
Lord George ;—if there is any.” 
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“T never doubted that, Lady Eustace. But when it came to my 
thinking that you had stolen the diamonds, and you thinking that I 
had stolen the box. ! T’m not a man to stand on trifles, but, by 
George, it wouldn’t do then.” 

“Who wanted it to do?” said Lizzie. “Go away. You are 
very unkind tome. I hope I may never see you again. I believe 
you care more for that odious vulgar woman downstairs than you 
do for anybody else in the world.” 

“Ah dear! I have known her for many years, Lizzie, and 
that both covers and discovers many faults. One learns to know 
how bad one’s old friends are, but then one forgives them, because 
they are old friends.” 

“You can’t forgive me, because I’m bad, and only a new friend.” 

“Yes, I will. I forgive you all, and hope you may do well yet. 
If I may give you one bit of advice at parting, it is to caution you 
against being clever when there is nothing to get by it.” 

“T ain’t clever at all,” said Lizzie, beginning to whimper. 

‘Good-bye, my dear.” 

“Good-bye,” said Lizzie. He took her hand in one of his; patted 


her on the head with the other, as though she had been a child, and 
then left her. 





CuarTrer LXXVI. 
LIZZIE RETURNS TO SCOTLAND. 


Frank Greystock, the writer fears, will not have recommended 
himself to those readers of this tale who think the part of lover to 
the heroine should be always filled by a young man with heroic 
attributes. And yet the young member for Bobsborough was by 
no means deficient in fine qualities, and perhaps was quite as 
capable of heroism as the majority of barristers and members of 
Parliament among whom he consorted, and who were to him—the 
world. A man born to great wealth may,—without injury to him- 
self or friends,—do pretty nearly what he likes in regard to marriage, 
always presuming that the wife he selects be of his own rank. He 
need not marry for money, nor need he abstain from marriage 
because he can’t support a wife without money. And the very poor 
man, who has no pretension to rank, or standing, other than that 
which honesty may give him, can do the same. His wife’s fortune 
will consist in the labour of her hands, and in her ability to assist 
him in his home. But between these there is a middle class of 
men, who, by reason of their education, are peculiarly susceptible to 
the charms of womanhood, but who literally cannot marry for love, 
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because their earnings will do no more than support themselves. 
As to this special young man, it must be confessed that his earnings 
should have done much more than that; but not the less did he 
find himself in a position in which marriage with a penniless girl 
seemed to threaten him and her with ruin. All his friends told 
Frank Greystock that he would be ruined were he to marry Lucy 
Morris ;—and his friends were people supposed to be very good and 
wise. The dean, and the dean’s wife, his father and mother, were 
very clear that it would be so. Old Lady Linlithgow had spoken of 
such a marriage as quite out of the question. The Bishop of Bobs- 
borough, when it was mentioned in his hearing, had declared that 
such a marriage would be a thousand pities. And even dear old 
Lady Fawn, though she wished it for Lucy’s sake, had many times 
prophesied that such a thing was quite impossible. When the 
rumour of the marriage reached Lady Glencora, Lady Glencora 
told her friend, Madame Max Goesler, that that young man was 
going to blow his brains out. To her thinking the two actions 
were equivalent. It is only when we read of such men that we feel 
that truth to his sweetheart is the first duty of man. I am afraid 
that it is not the advice which we give to our sons. 

But it was the advice which Frank Greystock had most per- 
sistently given to himself since he had first known Lucy Morris. 
Doubtless he had vacillated, but, on the balance of his convictions as 
to his own future conduct, he had been much nobler than his friends. 
He had never hesitated for a moment as to the value of Lucy 
Morris. She was’ not beautiful. She had no wonderful gifts of 
nature. There was nothing of a goddess about her. She was 
absolutely penniless. She had never been what the world calls well- 
dressed. And yet she had been everything to him. There had 
grown up a sympathy between them quite as strong on his part 
as on hers, and he had acknowledged it to himself. He had never 
doubted his own love,—and when he had been most near to con- 
vincing himself that in his peculiar position he ought to marry his 
rich cousin, because of her wealth, then, at those moments, he had 
most strongly felt that to have Lucy Morris close to him was the 
greatest charm in existence. Hitherto his cousin’s money, joined to 
flatteries and caresses,—which, if a young man can resist, he is 
almost more than a young man,—had tempted him; but he had 
combated the temptation. On one memorable evening his love for 
Lucy had tempted him. To that temptation he had yielded, and 
the letter by which he became engaged to her had been written. He 
had never meant to evade it ;—had always told himself that it should 
not be evaded; but, gradually, days had been added to days, and 
months to months, and he had allowed her to languish without seeing 
him, and almost without hearing from him. 
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She, too, had heard from all sides that she was deserted by 
him, and she had written to him to give him back his troth. But 
she had not sent her letters. She did not doubt that the thing was 
over,—she hardly doubted. And yet she would not send any 
letter. Perhaps it would be better that the matter should be allowed 
to drop without any letter-writing. She would never reproach him, 
—though she would ever think him to be a traitor. "Would not she 
have starved herself for him, could she so have served him? And 
yet he could bear for her sake no touch of delay in his pros- 
perity! Would she not have been content to wait, and always to 
wait,—so that he with some word of love would have told her that he 
waited also? But he would not only desert her,—but would give 
himself to that false, infamous woman, who was so wholly unfitted 
to be his wife. For Lucy, though to herself she would call him a 
traitor,—and would think him to be a traitor, still regarded him as 
the best of mankind, as one who, in marrying such a one as Lizzie 
Eustace, would destroy all his excellence, as a man might mar his 
strength and beauty by falling into a pit. For Lizzie Eustace, Lucy 
Morris had now no forgiveness. Lucy had almost forgotten Lizzie’s 
lies, and her proffered bribe, and all her meanness, when she made 
that visit to Hertford Street. Then, when Lizzie claimed this man — 
as her lover, a full remembrance of all the woman’s iniquities came 
back on Lucy’s mind. The statement that Lizzie then made, Lucy 
did believe. She did think that Frank, her Frank, the man whom 
she worshipped, was to take this harpy to his bosom as his wife. And 
if it were to be so, was it not better that she should be so told? 
But, from that moment, poor Lizzie’s sins were ranker to Lucy 
Morris than even to Mr. Camperdown or Mrs. Hittaway. She 
could not refrain from saying a word even to old Lady Linlithgow. 
The countess had called her niece a little liar. “Liar!” said 
Lucy; “I do not think Satan himself can lie as she does.” 
“ Heighty-tighty,” said the countess. ‘I suppose, then, there’s to 
be a match between Lady Satan and her cousin Frank?” ‘They 
can do as they like about that,” said Lucy, walking out of the room. 

Then came the paragraph in the fashionable evening newspaper, 
after that the report of the examination before the magistrate, and 
then certain information that Lady Eustace was about to proceed 
to Scotland together with her cousin Mr. Greystock, the member 
for Bobsborough. “It is a large income,” said the countess; ‘but, 
upon my word, she’s dear at the money.” Lucy did not speak, 
but she bit her lip till the blood ran into her mouth. She was going 
down to Fawn Court almost immediately, to stay there with her old 
friends till she should be able to find some permanent home for her- 
self. Once and once only would she endure discussion, and then the 
matter should be banished for ever from her tongue. 
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Early on the appointed morning Frank Greystock, with a couple 
of cabs, was at Mrs. Carbuncle’s door in Hertford Street. Lizzie 
had agreed to start by a very early train,—at eight a.m.,—so that 
she might get through to Portray in one day. It had been 
thought expedient, both by herself and by her cousin, that for the 
present there should be no more sleeping at the Carlisle hotel. 
The robbery was probably still talked about in that establishment ; 
and the report of the proceedings at the police-court had, no doubt, 
travelled as far north as the border city. It was to be a long day, 
and could hardly be other than sad. Lizzie, understanding this, 
feeling that though she had been in a great measure triumphant 
over her difficulties before the magistrate, she ought still to consider 
herself for a short while as being under a cloud, crept down into the 
cab and seated herself beside her cousin almost without a word. She 
was again dressed in black, and again wore the thick veil. Her 
maid, with the luggage, followed them, and they were driven to 
Euston Square almost without a word. On this occasion no tall foot- 
man accompanied them. “Oh Frank; dear Frank,” she had said, 
and that was all. He had been active about the luggage and useful 
in giving orders ;—but beyond his directions and inquiries as to the 
journey, he spoke not a word. Had she breakfasted ? Would she 
have a cup of tea at the station? Should he take any luncheon for 
her? At every question she only looked into his face and shook 
her head. All thoughts as to creature-comforts were over with her 
now for ever. Tranquillity, a little poetry, and her darling boy, 
were all that she needed for the short remainder of her sojourn upon 
earth. These were the sentiments which she intended to convey 
when she shook her head and looked up into his eyes. The world 
was over for her. She had had her day of pleasure, and found how 
vain it was. Now she would devote herself to her child. “TI shall 
see my boy again to-night,” she said, as she took her seat in the 
carriage. 

Such was the state of mind, or such rather the resolutions, with 
which she commenced her journey. Should he become bright, com- 
municative, and pleasant, or even tenderly silent, or, perhaps, now 
at length affectionate and demonstrative, she, no doubt, might be able 
to change as he changed. He had been cousinly, but gloomy, at the 
police-court; in the same mood when he brought her home; and, 
as she saw with the first glance of her eye, in the same mood again 
when she met him in the hall this morning. Of course she must 
play his tunes. Is it not the fate of women to play the tunes which 
men dictate,—except in some rare case in which the woman can 
make herself the dictator? Lizzie loved to be a dictator; but at 
the present moment she knew that circumstances were against her. 

She watched him,—so closely. At first he slept a good deal. He 
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was never in bed very early, and on this morning had been up at 
six. At Rugby he got out and ate what he said was his breakfast. 
Would not she have a cup of tea? Again she shook her head and 
smiled. She smiled as some women smile when you offer them a 
third glass of champagne. ‘You are joking with me, I know. 
You cannot think that I would take it.” That was the meaning 
of Lizzie’s smile. He went into the refreshment-room, growled at 
the heat of the tea, and the abominable nastiness of the food pro- 
vided, and then, after the allotted five minutes, took himself to a 
smoking-carriage. He did not rejoin his cousin till they were at 
Crewe. When he went back to his old seat, she only smiled again. 
He asked her whether she had slept, and again she shook her head. 
She had been repeating to herself the address to Ianthe’s soul, and 
her whole being was pervaded with poetry. 

It was absolutely necessary, as he thought, that she should eat 
something, and he insisted that she should dine upon the road some- 
where. He, of course, was not aware that she had been nibbling 
biscuits and chocolate while he had been smoking, and had had 
recourse even to the comfort of a sherry-flask which she carried in 
her dressing-bag. When he talked of dinner she did more than 
smile and refuse. She expostulated. For she well knew that 
twenty minutes for dinner were allowed at the Carlisle station ; and 
even if there had been no chocolate and no sherry, she would have 
endured on, even up to absolute inanition, rather than step out upon 
this well-remembered platform. ‘ You must eat, or you'll be 
starved,” he said. “Tl fetch you something.” So he bribed a 
special waiter, and she was supplied with cold chicken and more 
sherry. After this Frank smoked again, and did not reappear till 
they had reached Dumfries. 

Hitherto there had been no tenderness,—nothing but the coldest 
cousinship. He clearly meant her to understand that he had sub- 
mitted to the task of accompanying her back to Portray Castle as a 
duty, but that he had nothing to say to one who had so misbehaved 
herself. This was very irritating. She could have taken herself 
home to Portray without his company, and have made the journey 
more endurable without him than with him, if this were to be his 
conduct throughout. They had had the carriage to themselves all 
the way from Crewe to Carlisle, and he had hardly spoken a word 
to her. If he would have rated her soundly for her wickednesses, 
she could have made something of that. She could have thrown 
herself on her knees, and implored his pardon; or, if hard pressed, 
have suggested the propriety of throwing herself out of the carriage- 
window. She could have brought him round if he would only have 
talked to her, but there is no doing anything with a silent man. 
He was not her master. He had no power over her. She was the 
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lady of Portray, and he could not interfere with her. If he intended 
to be sullen with her to the end, and to show his contempt for her, 
she would turn against him. ‘The worm will turn,” she said to 
herself. And yet she did not think herself a worm. 

A few stations beyond Dumfries they were again alone. It was 
now quite dark, and they had already been travelling over ten hours. 
They would not reach their own station till eight, and then again 
there would be the journey to Portray. At last he spoke to her. 
“ Are you tired, Lizzie?” 

“Oh, so tired!” 

“ You have slept, I think.” 

“No, not once; not a wink. You have slept.” This she said in 
a tone of reproach. 

“ Indeed I have.” 

‘“‘T have endeavoured to read, but one cannot command one’s mind 
at all times. Oh, I am so weary. Is it much farther? I have lost 
all reckoning as to time and place.” 

“We change at the next station but one. It will soon be over 
now. Will you have a glass of sherry? I have some in my flask.” 
Again she shook her head. “It is a long way down to Portray, I 
must own.” ; 

“Oh, I am so sorry that I have given you the trouble to accom- 
pany me.” 

“T was not thinking of myself. Idon’t mind it. It was better 
that you should have somebody with you,—just for this journey.” 

“T don’t know why this journey should be different from any 
other,” said Lizzie crossly. She had not done anything that made it 
necessary that she should be taken care of,—like a naughty girl. 

“T’ll see you to the end of it now, anyway.” 

“And you'll stay a few days with me, Frank? You won’t go 
away at once? Say you'll stay a week. Dear, dear Frank; say 
you'll stay a week. I know that the House doesn’t meet for ever so 
long. Oh, Frank, I do so wish you’d be more like yourself.” There 
was no reason why she should not make one other effort, and as she 
made it every sign of fatigue passed away from her. 

“T’ll stay over to-morrow certainly,” he replied. 

“ Only one day!” 

“Days with me mean money, Lizzie, and money is a thing which 
is at present very necessary to me.” 

“T hate money.” 

“That’s very well for you, because you have plenty of it.” 

“T hate money. It is the only thing that one has that one cannot 
give to those one loves. I could give you anything else ;—though 
it cost a thousand pounds.” 

“Pray don’t. Most people like presents, but they only bore me.” 
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“Because you are so indifferent, Frank;—so cold. Do you 
remember giving me a little ring ?” 

“Very well indeed. It cost eight and sixpence.” 

“T never thought what it cost ;—but there it is.” This she 
said, drawing off her glove and showing him her finger. “And 
when I am dead, there it will be. You say you want money, 
Frank. May I not give it you? Are not we brother and 
sister ?” 

“ My dear Lizzie, you say you hate money. Don’t talk about it.” 

“Tt is you that talk about it. I only talk about it because I 
want to give it you;—yes, all that I have. When I first knew 

, what was the real meaning of my husband’s will, my only thought 
was to be of assistance to you.” 

In real truth Frank was becoming sick of her. It seemed to 
him now to have been almost impossible that he should ever soberly 
have thought of making her his wife.. The charm was all gone, 
and even her prettiness had in his eyes lost its value. He looked 
at her, asking himself whether in truth .she was pretty. She had 
been travelling all day, and perhaps the scrutiny was not fair. 
But he thought that even after the longest day’s journey, Lucy 
would not have been soiled, haggard, dishevelled, and unclean, as 
was this woman. 

Travellers again entered the carriage, and they went on with a 
crowd of persons till they reached the platform at which they 
changed the carriage for Troon. Then they were again alone for 
a few minutes, and Lizzie with infinite courage determined that 
she would make her last attempt. “Frank,” she said, “ you 
know what it is that Imean. You cannot feel that Iam ungenerous. 
You have made me love you. Will you have all that I have to 
give?” She was leaning over, close to him, and he was observing 
that her long lock of hair was out of curl and untidy,—a thing that 
ought not to have been there during such a journey as this. 

“ Do you not know,” he said, “that I am engaged to marry Lucy 
Morris?” 

““No;—I do not know it.” 

“‘T have told you so more than once.” 

“ You cannot afford to marry her.” 

“Then I shall do it without affording.” Lizzie was about to speak, 
—had already pronounced her rival’s name in that tone of contempt 
which she so well knew how to use, when he stopped her. “Do 
not say anything against her, Lizzie, in my hearing, for I will not 
bear it. It would force me to leave you at the Troon station, and I 
had better see you now to the end of the journey.” Lizzie flung 
herself back into the corner of her carriage, and did not utter another 
word till she reached Portray Castle. He handed her out of the 
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railway carriage, and into her own vehicle which was waiting for 
them, attended to the maid, and got the luggage; but still she did 
not speak. It would be better that she should quarrel with him. 
That little snake, Lucy, would of course now tell him of the 
meeting between them in Hertford Street, after which anything but 
quarrelling would be impossible. What a fool the man must be, 
what an idiot, what a soft-hearted, mean-spirited fellow! Lucy, 
by her sly, quiet little stratagems, had got him once to speak the 
word, and now he had not courage enough to go back from it! 
He had less strength of will even than Lord Fawn! What she 
offered to him would be the making of him. With his position, his 
seat in Parliament, such a country house as Portray Castle, and the 
income which she would give him, there was nothing that he might 
not reach! And he was so infirm of purpose, that though he had 
hankered after it all, he would not open his hand to take it,—because 
he was afraid of such a little thing as Lucy Morris! It was thus 
that she thought of him, as she leaned back in the carriage 
without speaking. In giving her all that is due to her, we must 
acknowledge that she had less feeling of the injury done to her 
charms as a woman than might-have been expected. That she hated 
Lucy was a matter of course ;—and equally so that she should be 
very angry with Frank Greystock. But the anger arose from 
general disappointment, rather than from any sense of her own 
despised beauty. ‘‘ Ah, now I shall see my child,” she said, as the 
carriage stopped at the castle-gate. 

When Frank Greystock went to his supper, Miss Macnulty 
brought to him his cousin’s compliments with a message saying that 
she was too weary to sce him again that night. The message had 
been intended to be curt and uncourteous, but Miss Macnulty had 
softened it,—so that no harm was done. ‘She must be very 
weary,” said Frank. 

“T suppose though that nothing would ever —* tire Lady 
Eustace,” said Miss Macnulty. “When she is excited nothing will 
tire her. Perhaps the journey has been dull.” 

“Exceedingly dull,” said Frank, as he helped himself to the. 
collops which the Portray cook had prepared for his supper. 

Miss Macnulty was very attentive to him, and had many questions 
to ask. About the necklace she hardly dared to speak, merely 
observing how sad it was that all those precious diamonds should 
have been lost for ever. “Very sad indeed,” said Frank with his 
mouth full. She then went on to the marriage,—the marriage that 
was no marriage. Was not that very dreadful? Was it true that 
Miss Roanoke was really—out of her mind? Frank acknowledged 
that it was dreadful, but thought that the marriage had it been 
completed would have been more so. As for the young lady, 
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he only knew that she had been taken somewhere out of the 
way. Sir Griffin, he had been told, had gone to Japan. 

“To Japan!” said Miss Macnulty, really interested. Had Sir 
Griffin gone no farther than Boulogne, her pleasure in the news 
would certainly have been much less. Then she asked some single 
question about Lord George, and from that came to the real marrow 
of her anxiety. Had Mr. Greystock lately seen the—the Rev. 
Mr. Emilius? Frank had not seen the clergyman, and could only 
say of him that had Lucinda Roanoke and Sir Griffin Tewett been 
made one, the knot would have been tied by Mr. Emilius. 

“Would it indeed? Did you not think Mr. Emilius very 
clever when you met him down here ?” 

“T don’t doubt but what he is a sharp sort of fellow.” 

“Oh, Mr. Greystock, I don’t think that that’s the word for him 
at all. He did promise me when he was here that he would write to 
me occasionally, but I suppose that the increasing duties of his 
position have rendered that impossible.” Frank, who had no idea 
of the extent of the preacher’s ambition, assured Miss Macnulty 
that among his multifarious clerical labours it was out of the question 
that Mr. Emilius should find time to write letters. 

Frank had consented to stay one day at Portray, and did not now 
like to run away without again seeing his cousin. Though much 
tempted to go at once, he did stay the day, and had an opportunity 
of speaking a few words to Mr. Gowran. Mr. Gowran was very 
gracious, but said nothing of his journey up to London. He asked 
various questions concerning her “ leddyship’s” appearance at the 
police-court, as to which tidings had already reached Ayrshire, and 
pretended to be greatly shocked at the loss of the diamonds. 
“When they talk o’ ten thoosand poond, that’s a lee, nae doobt ?” 
asked Andy. 

“No lie at all, I believe,” said Greystock. 

“ And her leddyship wad tak’ aboot wi’ her ten thoosand poond— 
ina box?” Andy still showed much doubt by the angry glance of 
his eye and the close compression of his lips, and the great severity 
of his demeanour as he asked the question. 

“ T know nothing about diamonds myself, but that is what they say 
they were worth.” 

“Her leddyship’s her ain sell seems nae to ha’ been in ain story 
aboot the box, Muster Greystock?” But Frank could not stand to 
be cross-questioned on this delicate matter, and walked off, saying 
that as the thieves had not yet been tried for the robbery, the less 
said about it the better. 

‘At four o’clock on that afternoon he had not seen Lizzie, and 
then he. received a message from her to the effect that she was still 
so unwell from the fatigue of her journey that she could bear no 
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one with her but her“child. She hoped that her cousin was quite 
comfortable, and that she might be able to see him after breakfast 
on the following day. But Frank was determined to leave Portray 
very early on the following day, and therefore wrote a note to his 
cousin. He begged that she would not disturb herself, that he 
would leave the castle the next morning before she could be up, 
and that he had only further to remind her that she must come up 
to. London at once as soon as she should be summoned for the trial 
of Mr. Benjamin and his comrade. It had seemed to Frank that 
she had almost concluded that her labours connected with that dis- 
agreeable matter were at an end. “The examination may be long, 
and I will attend you if you wish it,” said her cousin. Upon 
receiving this she thought it expedient to come down to him, and 
there was an interview for about a quarter of an hour in her ewn 
little sitting-room looking out upon the sea. She had formed a 
project, and at once suggested it to him. If she found herself ill 
when the day of the trial came, could they make her go up and 
give her evidence? Frank told her that they could, and that they 
would. She was very clever about it. ‘They couldn’t go back to 
what I said at Carlisle, you know; because they already have made 
me tell all that myself.” As she had been called upon to criminate 
herself, she could not now be tried for the crime. Frank, however, 
would not listen to this, and told her that she must come. “ Very 
well, Frank. I know you like to have your own way. You always 
did. And you think so little of my feelings! I shall make inquiry, 
and if I must,—why I suppose I must.” 

“You'd better make up your mind to come.” 

“Very well. And now, Frank, as I am so very tired, if you 
please I’ll say good-bye to you. I am very much obliged to you 
for coming with me. Good-bye.” And so they parted. 

AntHony TROLLOPE. 
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“THE worst of the worthy sort of people,’ a great man once 
said, “is that they are such cowards. A man groans over wrong, 
he shuts his lips, he takes his supper, and he forgets all about it.” 
A truly scandalous sentence has been passed by an English judge 
within the last few days; nearly all the newspapers, naturally the 
sycophants of the middle class, by reflecting whose prejudices they 
make money, passed the next morning a kind of austere approval 
upon this sentence; the one daily journal in London which even 
goes so far as to call the scandal a severity, only sees in it a 
new reason for codification; while the public, whose gross fury 
may be supposed to have made the judge bold, has retired with 
sullen half-ashamed satisfaction to the enjoyment of the luxuries 
with which it commemorates the birth of the divine communist. 
Now if the sentence on the five gas-stokers was not a just or 
righteous sentence, it is something much more serious than an argu- 
ment for codification. The circumstances under which it was passed 
forbid us to mince words about the matter. If five men have had 
a wrongful sentence passed upon them, nobody with any pretence to 
public spirit ought to rest until the men are righted. The sentence 
is either just and righteous, or else it is an iniquity. There is no 
medium in a proceeding of this kind. The five gas-stokers have 
either had good law dealt to them, or else they are the victims of 
the worst of all kinds of oppression, the oppression of a tribunal 
making itself the minister of popular passion. A strained ruling is 
intelligible, and may at most count for an error of judgment. A 
strained sentence is intelligible, if a strong impression exists in 
the mind of the judge that the given crime is aggravated by the 
circumstances of the special case, or that such crimes are dan- 
gerously on the increase, or for any other such reason. But a 
strained sentence on the top of a strained ruling and in the face of a 
recommendation to mercy, is a matter that needs much more atten- 
tion than it has received, or is likely to receive, from a press which 
is paid by the strong for teaching lessons of submission to the weak. 
The circumstances of the case to which attention need be paid, are 
these. .The five gas-stokers were punished, technically speaking, 
for conspiracy. A conspiracy at common law has been defined as 
“a confederation between two or more persons to do an unlawful act 
or to do a lawful act by unlawful means.” The maximum punish- 
ment for this offence is imprisonment for two years, with or without 
hard labour. Within this, the sentence of course is at the discretion 
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of the judge. There is no reason apparently, why, supposing two or 
more householders to agree together to leave refuse in the street-—an 
offence for which they might be liable to a fine, say, of 40 shillings— 
they should not be indicted for conspiracy, and at Mr. Justice Brett’s 
discretion sent to prison with hard labour for a year or more. 
That is, the importation of the common law doctrine of conspiracy 
practically nullifies all statutable limitations of penalty, the moment 
there is concert between two men to commit the offence to which the 
penalty is affixed. The five stokers have now found this out. The 
maximum penalty under the Criminal Law Amendment Act is 
imprisonment for three months, and the maximum under the Masters 
and Servants Act is three months. The five stokers were charged 
with conspiring to break the Masters and Servants Act. They did so 
conspire,—four hundred of them. And five of them received twelve 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour, that is exactly four times 
over what was the most they could possibly have received for an 
actual offence under the Masters and Servants Act itself. Now 
is it just or is it monstrous, is it equitable or is it vindictive, that 
where the law has fixed a maximum penalty for its infraction, work- 
men who break that law in concert should, through the importation 
of a legal fiction like this of conspiracy, suffer a sentence multiplied 
fourfold ? 

Let us go on to the judge’s ruling. Mr. Justice Brett is reported 
to have told the jury that, apart from the Masters and Servants 
Act, if the five stokers had intended and agreed upon action that 
would be an unjustifiable interference with the business, and have a 
deterring effect on the minds, of Mr. Trewby and the Company, that 
would be enough to convict them; if there was an agreement by 
molestation to control the members of the Company, such an offence 
was not abrogated by the Criminal Law Amendment Act. What 
does the Criminal Law Amendment Act say (34 & 35 Vict. c. 32) ? 
“‘ Every person who shall do one or more of the following acts . . . 
[acts specified, such as violence, threats warranting binding over, 
molestation by (1) persistently following a person from place to 
place, (2) rattening, (3) picketting, | shall be liable to imprisonment 
for three months . . . . PROVIDED that no person shall be liable to 
any punishment for doing or conspiring to do any act on the ground 
that such act restrains or tends to restrain the free course of trade, 
UNLEss such act is one of the acts hereinbefore specified in this 
section, and is done with the object of coercing as hereinbefore 
mentioned.” In the case of the five stokers there was no evidence 
offered, nor was there any count in the indictment charging any of 
these acts. Why should they not have had the full benefit of this 
proviso? If the words of the proviso do not cover the interference 
with the business of the gas Company, deterring Mr. Trewby’s mind, 
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and controlling the members of the Company, what do they mean, 
and what sort of relief does the Act containing them give to the 
leaders of lawful strikes? If Mr. Justice Brett’s ruling be good, 
in what respect are the workmen better off than they were under 
the old combination laws? And besides the Criminal Law Amend-' 
ment Act, there is the Trade Union Act (34 & 35 Vict. c. 31). The 
latter Act says (sect. 2)—‘‘ The purposes of any trade-union shall not, 
by reason merely that they are in restraint of trade, be deemed to be 
unlawful, so as to render any member of such trade-union liable to 
criminal prosecution for conspiracy or otherwise.” And in sect. 
23 is this:—‘“‘The term ftrade-union means such combination, 
whether temporary or permanent, for regulating the relations 
between workmen and masters, or between workmen and workmen, 
or between masters and masters, or for imposing restrictive conditions 
on the conduct of any trade or business, as would if this Act had not 
been passed, have been deemed to have been an unlawful combina- 
tion by reason of some one or more of its purposes being in restraint 
of trade.” If Mr. Justice Brett’s ruling be good, all this is mere 
waste verbiage, ingeniously contrived to lead unionists into offences 
to be punished by one or even two years of imprisonment. 

Lawyers may or may not ultimately accept this nullification of the 
vital part of the Act. The facts meanwhile are these; that five 
workmen, along with others, broke a contract, as their masters do 
every day of the week; that this breach happened to inconvenience 
a great number of persons in London; that a very hostile opinion 
was formed against them, and found insolent expression in the news- 
papers which prosper by telling the rich only of their rights and the 
poor only of their duties; that the five workmen were tried before a 
judge, who made himself the organ of the class to which he belongs, 
refused them an extension of time for preparing their defence, fetched 
out of the old armoury of oppression the notion of conspiracy, made 
a most unusual and questionable application of it, made a most 
unexpected and questionable interpretation of a new law, thrust 
aside a recommendation of the jury, and then passed a sentence so 
severe that even if every one of his doubtful steps had been as 
assured, as they were all doubtful, it would have been an excess of 
rigour. As I understand the phrase, this is a piece of iniquity. 
Legal experts may say what they will. There is no oppression in 
our history, from the arrest of the five members and the trial of the 
seven bishops down to this imprisonment of the five gas-stokers, 
for which they have not had much to say. One of the most vigorous 
of them, and one least open to the charge of popular sympathies, 
cautiously admits that ‘the part played by the law of conspiracy 
and the severity of the sentence, are each matter of regret.” Plain 
men will prefer calling a matter of regret that sends five honest men 
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to prison for a year by mistake, by its right name—an atrocious 
wrong. 

However, though Mr. Disraeli gave the workmen Mr. Justice 
Brett, he also gave them the Reform Act. They have the power in 
their own hands. Until the legal fiction of conspiracy is disabled 
from doing such mischief as this, no workman ought to ask any 
other question of his parliamentary candidate than whether he will 
support a bill defining conspiracy in a way that shall not allow a 
judge to take away with one hand the limitation of penalty which 
the law has given him with the other. Disestablishment, repeal of 
the Twenty-fifth Clause, lowered franchise in counties, are all 
excellent things, but a workman ought to put his own emancipation 
in the front and alone. And so long as such a transaction as this of 
the five gas-stokers is possible, so long as the state of the law leaves 
honest workmen open to such oppression, they are not emancipated. 
It is to be regretted that the Prime Minister himself does not deal 
with the question. It is not unworthy of his notice. It would 
be a much more effective way of persuading the labouring class 
to believe in the existence of providence, than those unhappy cries 
against Dr. Strauss and other ‘shallow philosophers,’ in which Mr. 
Gladstone does so deplorably little justice to his own intellectual 
quality. 


Eprror. 
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Middlemarch. A Study of English Provincial Life. By GEorGE Exior. 
Blackwood and Sons. 

FIFTEEN months of pausing and recurring literary excitement are at an end; 
and ‘‘ Middlemarch,” the chief English book of the immediate present, lies 
complete before us. Now that we have the book as a whole, what place does it 
seem to take among the rest with which its illustrious writer has enriched, I 
will not say posterity, because for posterity every present is apt in turn to prove 
itself a shallow judge, but her own generation and us who delight to honour her ? 

In the sense in which anything is called ripe because of fulness and strength, 
I think the last of George Eliot’s novels is also the ripest. ‘‘ Middlemarch” is 
extraordinarily full and strong, even among the company to which it belongs. 
And though I am not sure that it is the property of George Eliot’s writing 
to satisfy, its property certainly is to rouse and attach, in proportion to its 
fulness and strength. There is nothing in the literature of the day so rousing 
—to the mind of the day there is scarcely anything so rousing in all literature— 
as her writing is. What she writes is so full of her time. It is observation, 
imagination, pathos, wit and humour, all of a high class in themselves; but 
what is more, all saturated with modern ideas, and poured into a language of 
which every word bites home with peculiar sharpness to the contemporary con- 
sciousness. That is what makes it less safe than it might seem at first sight to 
speak for posterity in such a case. We are afraid of exaggerating the meaning 
such work will have for those who come after us, for the very reason that we feel 
its meaning so pregnant for ourselves. If, indeed, the ideas of to-day are certain 
to be the ideas of to-morrow and the day after, if scientific thought and the 
positive synthesis are indubitably to rule the world, then any one, it should 
seem, might speak boldly enough to George Eliot’s place. or the general 
definition of her work, I should say, is precisely this—that, among writers of the 
imagination, she has taken the lead in expressing and discussing the lives and 
ways of common folks—votum, timor, ira, voluptas—in terms of scientific 
thought and the positive synthesis. She has walked between two epochs, upon 
the confines of two worlds, and has described the old in terms of the new. To 
the old world belong the elements of her experience, to the new world the 
elements of her reflection on experience. The elements of her experience are 
the ‘‘ English Provincial Life” before the Reform Bill—the desires and alarms, 
indignations and satisfactions, of the human breast in county towns and villages, 
farms and parsonages, manor-houses, counting-houses, surgeries, streets and 
lanes, shops and fields, of midlands unshaken in their prejudices and unvisited 
by the steam-engine. To the new world belong the elements of her reflection; 
the many-sided culture which looks back upon prejudice with analytical 
amusement; the philosophy which declares the human family deluded in its 
higher dreams, dependent upon itself, and bound thereby to a closer if a 
sadder brotherhood ; the habit in regarding and meditating physical laws, 
and the facts of sense and life, which leads up to that philosophy and belongs 
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to it; the mingled depth of bitterness and tenderness in the human temper 
of which the philosophy becomes the spring. 

Thus there is the most pointed contrast between the matter of these English 
tales and the manner of their telling. The matter is antiquated in our recollec- 
tions, the manner seems to anticipate the future of our thoughts. Plenty of other 
writers have taken humdrum and narrow aspects of English life with which 
they were familiar, and by delicacy of perception and justness of rendering 
have put them together into pleasant works of literary art, without running 
the matter into a manner out of direct correspondence with it. But this pro- 
cedure of George Eliot’s is a newer thing in literature, and infinitely harder to 
judge of, than the gray and tranquil harmonies of that other mode of art. For 
no writer uses so many instruments in riveting the interest of the cultivated 
reader about the characters, and springs of character, which she is exhibiting. 
First, I say, she has the perpetual application of her own intelligence to the broad 
problems and conclusions of modern thought. That, for instance, when Fred 
Vincy, having brought losses upon the Garth family, feels his own dishonour 
more than their suffering, brings the reflection how ‘‘ we are most of us brought up 
in the notion that the highest motive for not doing a wrong is something irrespective 
of the beings who would suffer the wrong.” That again, a few pages later, brings 
the humorous allusions to Caleb Garth’s classification of human employments, 
into business, politics, preaching, learning, and amusement, as one which “ like 
the categories of more celebrated men, would not be acceptable in these more advanced 
times.” And that makes it impossible to describe the roguery of a horse- 
dealer without suggesting that he ‘‘ regarded horse-dealing as the finest of the 
arts, and might have argued plausibly that it had nothing to do with morality.” 

Next, this writer possesses, in her own sympathetic insight into the workings 
of human nature, a psychological instrument which will be perpetually dis- 
playing its power, its subtlety and trenchancy, in passages like this which lays 
bare the working of poor Mrs. Bulstrode’s faithful mind upon the revelation of 
her husband’s guilt: ‘‘ Along with her brother’s looks and words, there darted 
into her mind the idea of some guilt in her husband. Then, under the working 
of terror, came the image of her husband exposed to disgrace; and then, after 
an instant of scorching shame in which she only felt the eyes of the world, with one 
leap of her heart she was at his side in mournful but unreproaching fellowship with 
shame and isolation.”” Of the same trenchancy and potency, equally subtle and 
equally sure of themselves, are a hundred other processes of analysis, whether 
applied to serious crises—like that prolonged one during which Bulstrode wavers 
before the passive murder which shall rid him of his one obstacle as an efficient 
servant of God—or to such trivial crises as occur in the experiences of a Mrs. 
Dollop or a Mrs. Taft, or others who, being their betters, still belong to the class 
of ‘well-meaning women knowing very little of their own motives.” And this 
powerful knowledge of human nature is still only one of many instruments for 
exposing a character and turning it about. What the character itself thinks and 
feels, exposed by this, will receive a simultaneous commentary in what the 
modern analytic mind has to remark upon such thoughts and feelings: see a 
good instance in the account (at page 98 of Book III.) of Mr. Casaubon’s motives 
before marriage and experiences after it. 

Then, the writer’s studies in science and physiology will constantly come 
in to suggest for the spiritual processes of her personages an explanation here 
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or an illustration there. For a stroke of overwhelming power in this kind, 
take what is said in one place of Bulstrode—that ‘‘he shrank from a direct 
lie with an intensity disproportionate to the number of his more indirect misdeeds. 
But many of these misdeeds were like the subtle muscular movements which are not 
taken account of in the consciousness, though they bring about the end that we fix in 
our minds and desire. And it is only what we are vividly conscious of that we can 
vividly imagine to be seen by Omniscience.” 

And it is yet another instrument which the writer handles when she seizes 
on critical points of physical look and gesture in her personages, in a way 
which is scientific and her own. True, there are many descriptions, and 
especially of the beauty and gestures of Dorothea—and these are written 
with a peculiarly loving and as it were watchful exquisiteness—which may be 
put down as belonging to the ordinary resources of art. But look at Caleb 
Garth; he is a complete physiognomical study in the sense of Mr. Darwin, with 
the ‘‘ deepened depression in the outer angle of his bushy eyebrows, which gave 
his face a peculiar mildness ; ” with his trick of ‘‘ broadening himself by putting 
his thumbs into his arm-holes,” and the rest. Such are Rosamond’s ways of 
turning her neck aside and patting her hair when she is going to be obstinate. 
So, we are not allowed to forget ‘‘a certain massiyeness in Lydgate’s manner 
and tone, corresponding with his physique;” nor indeed, any point of figure 
and physiognomy which strike the author’s imagination as symptomatic. 
Symptomatic is the best word. There is a medical strain in the tissue of 
the story. There is a profound sense of the importance of physiological condi- 
tions in human life. But further still, I think, there is something like a medical 
‘habit in the writer, of examining her own creations for their symptoms, which 
runs through her descriptive and narrative art and gives it some of its peculiar 
manner. 

So that, apart from the presence of rousing thought in general maxims and 
allusions, we know now what we mean when we speak of the fulness and strength 
derived, in the dramatic and narrative part of the work, from the use of so 
many instruments as we have seen. Then comes the question, do these qualities 
satisfy us as thoroughly as they rouse and interest? Sometimes I think 
they do, and sometimes not. Nothing evidently can be more satisfying, more 
illuminating, than that sentence which explained, by a primitive fact in the ex- 
perimental relations of mind and body, a peculiar kind of bluntness in the 
conscience of the religious Bulstrode. And generally, wherever the novelist 
applies her philosophy or science to serious purposes, even if it may be applied 
too often, its effect seems to me good. But in lighter applications I doubt if 
the same kind of thing is not sometimes mistaken. The wit and humour of this 
writer every one of us knows and has revelled in; I do not think these want to 
gain body from an elaborate or semi-scientific language. In the expression of 
fun or common observation, is not such language apt to read a little technical 
and heavy, like a kind of intellectual slang? I do not think the delightful fun 
about Mrs. Garth and Mary and the children gains by it. I doubt.if it is in 
place when it is applied to the mental processes of Mrs. Dollop or Mr. Bam- 
bridge. And when, for example, we are asked to consider what would have 
happened if Fred Vincy’s ‘‘ prophetic soul had been urged to particularize,” 
that is what I mean by something like a kind of intellectual slang. 

But all this only concerns some methods or processes of the writer, picked 
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from random points in the development of her new story and its characters. 
What of these in themselves? Well, there comes back the old sense, of a 
difference to the degree to which we are roused, attached, and taught, and the 
degree to which we are satisfied. The book is full of high feeling, wisdom, and 
acuteness. It contains some of the most moving dramatic scenes in our litera- 
ture. A scene like that of Dorothea in her night of agony, a scene 
like that in which the greatness of her nature ennobles for a moment the 
smallness of Rosamond’s, is consummate alike in conception and in style. 
The characters are admirable in their vigour and individuality, as well as in 
the vividness and fulness of illustration with which we have seen that they are 
exhibited. Dorothea with her generous ardour and ideal cravings; Mr. Brooke 
with his good-natured viewy incoherency and self-complacence; Celia with 
her narrow worldly sense seasoned by affectionateness; Chettam with his 
honourable prejudices; Ladislaw with his dispersed ambitions, and the dis- 
positions and susceptibilities of his origin ; Casaubon with his learning which is 
lumber, his formalism and inaccessibility of character, his distrust of himself and 
other people; Lydgate with his solid ambitions which fail, and his hollow which 
succeed; Rosamond ‘‘ with that hard slight thing called girlishness,” and all the 
faults which can underlie skin-deep graces ; Bulstrode with the piety designed in 
vain to propitiate the chastisement of destiny ; the witty unscrupulous rattle of 
Mrs. Cadwallader; the Garth household, the Farebrother household, the Vincys, 
the country bankers and country tradesmen, the rival practitioners, the horse- 
dealer, the drunkard who is the ghost of Bulstrode’s ancient sin—all these are 
living and abiding additions to every one’s circle of the familiar acquaintances 
that importune not. But as one turns them over in one’s mind or talk, them and 
their fortunes in the book, with laughter or sympathy or pity or indignation or 
love, there will arise all sorts of questionings, debatings, such as do not arise 
after a reading which has left the mind satisfied. One calls in question 
this or that point in the conduct of the story; the attitude which the writer 
personally assumes towards her own creations; the general lesson which seems 
to underlie her scheme; above all, the impression which its issue leaves upon 
oneself, 

The questions one asks are such as, within limits like these, it would be idle to 
attempt to solve, or even to state, except in the most fragmentary way. Are 
not, for instance, some points in the story a little coarsely invented and handled ? 
At the very outset, is not the hideous nature of Dorothea’s blind sacrifice too 
ruthlessly driven home to us, when it ought to have been allowed to reveal 
itself by gentler degrees? Is it not too repulsive to talk of the moles on 
Casaubon’s face, and to make us loathe the union from the beginning? Is not 
the formalism and dryness of Casaubon’s nature a little overdone in his first 
conversation and his letter of courtship? Or again, is not the whole intrigue 
of Ladislaw’s birth and Bulstrode’s guilt, the Jew pawnbroker and Raffles, some- 
what common and poor? The story is made to hinge twice, at two important 
junctures, upon the incidents of watching by a death-bed. Is that scant 
invention, or is it a just device for bringing out, under nearly parallel circum- 
stances, the opposite characters of Mary Garth and of Bulstrode—her un- 
troubled and decisive integrity under difficulties, his wavering conscience, which, 
when to be passive is already to be a murderer, permits itself at last in some- 
thing just beyond passiveness? Or, to shift the ground of question, does not 
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the author seem a little unwarrantably hard upon some of her personages and 
kind toothers? Fred and Rosamond Vincy, for instance—one would have said 
there was not so much to choose. The author, however, ison the whole kind to 
the brother, showing up his faults but not harshly, and making him in the 
end an example of how an amiable spendthrift may be redeemed by a good 
man’s help and a good girl’s love. While to the sister, within whose mind “there 
was not room enough for luxuries to look small in,” she shows a really merci- 
less animosity, and gibbets her as an example of how an unworthy wife may 
degrade the career of a man of high purposes and capacities. Celia, too, who is 
not really so very much higher a character, the author makes quite a pet of in 
comparison, and puts her in situations where all her small virtues tell; and so 
on. Minute differences of character for better or worse may justly be shown, of 
course, as producing vast differences of effect under the impulsion of circum- 
stances. Still, I do not think it is altogether fancy to find wanting here the 
impartiality of the greatest creators towards their mind’s offspring. 

Then, for the general lesson of the book, it is not easy to feel quite sure what 
it is, or how much importance the author gives it. In her prelude and con- 
clusion both, she seems to insist upon the design of illustrating the necessary 
disappointment of a woman’s nobler aspirations in a society not made to 
second noble aspirations in a woman. And that is one of the most burning 
lessons which any writer could set themselves to illustrate. But then, Doro- 
thea does not suffer in her ideal aspirations from yielding to the pressure of 
social opinion. She suffers in them from finding that what she has done, in 
marrying an old scholar in the face of social opinion, was done under a delusion 
as to the old scholar’s character. ‘‘ Exactly,” is apparently the author’s drift ; 
‘* but it is society which so nurtures women that their ideals cannot but be ideals 
of delusion.” Taking this as the author’s main point (and I think prelude and 
conclusion leave it still ambiguous), there are certainly passages enough in the 
body of the narrative which point the same remonstrance against what society 
does for women. ‘‘ The shallowness of a water-nixie’s soul may have a charm till 
she becomes didactic:” that describes the worthlessness of what men vulgarly 
prize in women. ‘‘ Jn the British climate there is no incompatibility between 
scientific insight and furnished lodgings. The incompatibility is chiefly between 
scientific ambition and a wife who objects to that kind of residence.” That points 
to the rarity of a woman, as women are brought up, who prefers the things 
of the mind to luxury. ‘“‘‘ Of course she is devoted to her husband,’ said Rosa- 
mond, implying a notion of necessary sequence which the scientific man regarded as 
the prettiest possible for a woman.” That points with poignant irony to the 
science, as to the realities of society and the heart, of men whose science is 
solid in other things. 

It is perhaps in pursuance of the same idea that Dorothea’s destiny, after — 
Casaubon has died, and she is free from the consequences of a first illusory 
ideal, is not made very brilliant after all. She cannot be an Antigone or a 
Theresa. She marries the man of her choice, and bears him children; but we 
have been made to feel all along that he is hardly worthy of her. There 
is no sense of triumph in it; there is rather a sense of sadness in a subdued 
and restricted, if not now a thwarted destiny. In this issue there is a deep 
depression ; there is that blending of the author’s bitterness with her profound 
tenderness of which I have already spoken. And upon this depends, or with 
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it hangs together, that feeling of uncertainty and unsatisfiedness as to the 
whole fable and its impression which remains with the reader when all is done. 
He could spare the joybells—the vulgar upshot of happiness for ever after— 
Sophia surrendered to the arms of her enraptured Jones—if he felt quite sure of 
the moral or intellectual point of view which had dictated so chastened and 
subdued a conclusion. As it is, he does not feel clear enough about the point 
of view, the lesson, the main moral and intellectual outcome, to put up with 
that which he feels to be uncomfortable in the combinations of the story, and 
flat in the fates of friends and acquaintances who have been brought so mar- 
vellously near to him. 

That these and such like questionings should remain in the mind, after 
the reading of a great work of fiction, would in ordinary phrase be said to 
indicate that, however great the other qualities of the work, it was deficient in 
qualities of art. The fact is, that this writer brings into her fiction so many 
new elements, and gives it pregnancy and significance in so many unaccus- 
tomed directions, that it is presumptuousness to pronounce in that way as to the 
question of art. Certainly, it is possible to write with as little illusion, or with 
forms of disillusion much more cynical, as to society and its dealings and 
issues, and yet to leave a more harmonious and definite artistic impression than 
is here left. French writers perpetually do so. But then George Eliot, with 
her science and her disillusion, has the sense of bad and good as the great 
French literary artists have not got it; and is taken up, as they are not, with 
the properly moral elements of human life and struggling. They exceed in all 
that pertains to the passions of the individual; she cares more than they do 
for the general beyond the individual. That it is by which she rouses—I say 
rouses, attaches, and elevates—so much more than they do, even if her combina- 
tions satisfy much less. Is it, then, that a harmonious and satisfying literary 
art is impossible under these conditions? Is it that a literature, which con- 
fronts all the problems of life and the world, and recognises all the springs 
of action, and all that clogs the springs, and all that comes from their smooth 
or impeded working, and all the importance of one life for the mass,—is it that 
such a literature must be like life itself, to leave us sad and hungry ? 


Love is Enough; or, the Freeing of Pharamond: a Morality. By Wr11aAM 
Morris. London: Ellis and White. 


THAT he clothes modern thoughts in modern words, is not the definition of 
Mr. Morris’s work. Rather it has been made an accusation against him 
that he occupies himself exclusively with old stories, and goes back to old 
sources of language for words to put them in. ‘‘ Remote subjects—archaic 
manner,” grates every now and then the note of a criticism respectable if only 
for rustiness ; while the mind susceptible to literature, and awake to poetry, is 
enjoying itself in the sense of a delightful possession, and acknowledging that 
no subject is too old, and no style too primitive, when the one is made to fit 
the other with a result so true, so fresh, so living, so full of brightness and 
colour, so rich in lovely inventions and amplifications of the renovating and 
realising fancy, as this is. That, I say, is the feeling towards the Earthly 
Paradise series of every one who cares for poetry, except (as George Eliot’s Tom 
cared for animals) in the sense of caring to throw stones at it. Modern thoughts 
are certainly valuable; but every thought can be made to have the value of 
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modernness for the imagination of every age, when it is repeated in this loving, 
this sincere, this caressing and revivifying spirit. And about the vividness, the 
limpid simplicity and bright reality of Mr. Morris’s versions of ancient stories, 
there could be no two opinions. Whatever else could be urged against them, it 
was not obscurity. That is not quite equally the case with the small new 
volume which is before us. ‘‘ Love is Enough” is more difficult to follow, it 
is a little vaguer in its incidents, and more puzzling in its motives, than other 
poems of Mr. Morris. It consists mainly of the adventures of a prince of 
romance, Pharamond, in search of his love, Azalais. Pharamond is a victorious 
king, haunted and troubled by the love of a lady whom he has seen in a 
dream, and who he knows is to be found in soma enchanted foreign land. 
Presently his love grows so strong upon him that he quits his kingdom, with a 
faithful foster-father for chief attendant, to wander over the world in search of 
his dream. At last, almost spent with adventures and disasters, he finds her, 
and finds her ready to be his. Next, he is back in his kingdom, and discovers 
a usurper in possession. He decides that it is not worth while to make war 
for his own re-instatement,—that ‘“‘love is enough;” and so goes back to 
unknown days with Azalais in the far country. That is the story; and that is 
acted by a pair of masquers who have had their own experiences of love, at the 
marriage festivities of an emperor and empress who have had theirs, and in the 
presence of a certain Giles and Joan who have had theirs. So that we have 
three pairs of live lovers, as well as the pair of personated lovers in the play. 
That of itself is a complication ; and the figure of the god Love coming in and 
playing the part of Chorus under various disguises, does not diminish the com- 
plication. Then I think some of the actual adventures of the fable, as they 
are described or assumed in the representation, are a little too vague and 
shadowy. Altogether the poem is not limpid at first sight, and requires 
that you should read yourself into it. Reading yourself into it, you find 
much loveliness and a singular originality. There is the originality of using 
a metrical system of anapzests without rhyme, and with an irregular alliterative 
tendency, roughly resembling the common form of early English verse. That 
at first is rather uncomfortable, and I do not know that even at last one 
becomes quite converted to it; but it is certainly proved capable of effects of 
great metrical charm and dignity. Then there is the originality of an exqui- 
sitely tender, profound, and brooding sentiment—a sentiment which is almost 
a philosophy—of love and its predominance, and the worthlessness of every- 
thing else in the world along side of it. And that is put in, both in the body 
of the acted fable, in the comments of Love as Chorus, and the lyric interludes 
of the musicians, with a much greater aim at concentration and fulness of 
thought than has been common in any other of Mr. Morris’s work. And, 
taken together with the picturesqueness of his imagination, it produces, in 
some places, a result which, new as it is in form, less clear as it is than 
one would have fully desired, leaves yet an impression most delicate and 
enchanting. Some strokes of the lyric interludes, some passages like that 
where Azalais comes upon Pharamond in his sleep, are of an almost perfect 
poetry. 


SrpnEy CoLvin. 








